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‘THE STOMACH GOVERNS. THE WORLD,’ 


GENERAL GORDON. 
DEPARTED ERRORS.—‘ Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our FUTURE; 
looking back over the Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold by the side of 
each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’ Lorp LytTon. 


AFTER A DAY’S PLEASURE 


USE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


AND 


ENO’S * VEGETABLE MOTO.’ 


‘Men laugh and riot till the feast is o'er, 
Then comes the reckoning, and they laugh 
no more.” 


| ‘Moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl 


chain of all virtues.’ 
BISHOP HALL. 


RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 

BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, 

unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too 

rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and 

other blood poisons, feverish cold, biliousness, 

sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the 

face, want of appetite, sourness of the stomach, 

a&c.—Use ENU'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ (and ENO’S 

. * VEGETABLE MOTO’ as occasion may require). 

They are everything you could wish as a simple 

and natural health-giving agent. You cannot 

: overstate their great value in keeping the blood 
‘COMING BVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.’ pure and free from ‘lisease. 


HOW to AVOID the INJURIOUS EFFECTS of STIMULANTS. 

‘HE present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic 

drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—freauently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious 
people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, 
avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark 
sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin 
or whisky largely diluted with soda-water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ and 
ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ are peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; they possess 
the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and place the invalid on the right track to 
health, A world of woes is avoided by those who keepand use ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ and ENO’S ‘ VEGETABLE 
MOTO’: therefore no family should ever be without them. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ versus BRANDY. 
we were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion to brandy, or 
biliousness produced by the samecause. For the latter we used to swear by ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT,” which 
is simply invaluable.’—See ‘CornaL LanpDs,’ Vol, I. 


HEADACHE, DISORDERED STOMACH, AND NERVOUS DISEASES, 


OR A GOUTY RHEUMATIC CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, PRODUCING LIVER DISTURBANCE, LIVER INDIGESTION, 
BILIARY DISTURBANCE, AND PERSISTING INDIGESTION, USE 


ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO.’ 


A short tria! will prove ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO’ to be of the highest excellence as a natural, simple, 
and painless Tonic Aperient, and in every way as simple as sound Ripe Fruit; should be kept ready for any 
emergency in headache and disordered stomach, flatulence (or wind on the stomach), &c. &c. 

. OF SLEEP, SORROW, ANXIOUS CARE.—Few know the great value of halfadozen of native 
oysters (or more, well chewed), with fresh lemon juice and a very small quantity of cayenne pepper, cnce, 
twice, or thrice a day ; also, when necessary, take one of Eno’s * Vegetable Motos.’ Both oysters and * Vegetable 
Motos’ are of the very highest excellence in restoring any functional derangement of the liver or digestive 
organs; they create a natural and healthy force by natrrel means. In advance d life they are beyond praise. 


WEST INDIES. 
To Mr. J. C. Exo, London.— Please send me a further supply of your * VEGETABLE MOTO” to the valu 
of the P.O. Order enclose (eight shillings). The first small parcel received came up fully to what is written ot 
them.—St. Kitts, We:-t Indies, 11th Oct. i887.’ 








CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the pe is marked * ENO'S? Without it, vou have been imposed on 
by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists ae in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. 
ED ONLY 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, Pomer 0y Stre et, New Cross Road, London, $.E. 
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Longman's Magazine Literary and General Advertiser, 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING AD’ AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. LonaMANS & CO. 
_39 PaTERNosTER Row, Lonpon, E.O. 








PURVEYORS BY SPEGIAL WARRANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SPRATTS PATENT 


MEAT ‘FIBRINE’ VEGETABLE 


DOG CAKES (with Beetroot). 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. See each Cake is stamped SPRATTS PATENT and a X, 


Distemper Powders, Worm Powders, Mange, 
Eczema, and Ear Canker Lotions, Tonic Condition Pills, &c. 
Pamphlet on Canine Diseases, and fall List of Medicines, post-free. 


POULTRY MEAL, 7. 60st, SUCCESSFUL FOOD FOR 


CHICKS AND LAYING HENS, 
New Edition of ‘The Common Sense of Potiltry Keeping,’ 3d., post-free. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, LONDON, S.E. 
Factories also at NEW YORK; BERLIN; and ST. PETERSBURGH. 

On SALE, with 25 per cent. 

discount for cash, or 15s. per 

B 0 RDS month on Three Years’ Hire 
System ; Second-hand, on Three 

Years’ System, 10s. 6d. per 

month. 


PIANOS | cuas*stives's'co. 























42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


A LUXURY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 











BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH OOPPEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 6 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 Ib., in tins, for 2/4. 


BARBER & COMPANYW, 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C.; King’s Cross, N. 

102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 
83 Market Street, Manchester ; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham } 
104 Fishergate. Preston; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
Liverpoc); 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove: 
Hastings, corner of sateen | Road and Robertson Street. 
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MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONG 


This day is published. 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. Its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. KINGLAKE. 
Vout. VIL—FROM THE MORROW OF INKERMAN TO THE FALL OF CANROBERT. 8vo. 14s. 


Vou, VIIIL—FROM THE OPENING OF PELISSIER’S COMMAND TO THE DEATH OF LORD 
RAGLAN. 8vo., 14s. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. 





LETTERS FROM AND TO 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq. Edited by 


ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,’ &c. Witha Memoir by the 
Rey. W. K. R. Beprorp. In 2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated with numerous Etchings and other Engravings. 


HISTORY OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, from the Intro- 


duction of Christianity to the Present Day. By ALPHONS BELLESHEIM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Translated, with Notes and Additions, by D. OswaLp Hunter BLam, 0O.S.B.. Monk of Fort Augustus. 
In 4 vols, 8vo. [ Vols. 1. and II, now ready. 


THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. Facts, Figures, and 


Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gzrarp, Author of ‘Reata,’ ‘Beggar my Neighbour,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
with Map and Illustrations. (Jn December. 


This day is published. 


THE WRONG ROAD; By Hook or Crook. By Major Artuur 


GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘ Fast and Loose,’ ‘ Locked Up,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s, 6d. 


This day is published. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a 


Rolling Stone. By LAuReNcE OLieHAnt, Author of ‘ Piccadilly,’ ‘Altiora Peto,’ ‘Haifa,’ &c, Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


This day is published. THIRD EDITION. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ 


* Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ &c, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This day is published. 


INSULINDE: Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the Eastern Archi- 


pelago. By ANNA ForBES. Post 8vo. with a Map, 8s. 6d, 


This day is published, 


THE PSALMIST AND THE SCIENTIST ; or, Modern Value 


of the Religious Sentiment. By Gzoraz Matuxson, M.A., D,D., Author of ‘ Can the Old Faith Live with 
the New?’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


This day is published. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre, by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of ‘ Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,’ &c. In 2 vols, 8vo. 
This day is published. 


GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS, Beirothed and Free. 


By Lady BELLAIRS. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


COUNTESS IRENE. By the Author of ‘Lauterdale and Caterina.’ 


8 vols. post 8vo, 
This day is published. 


THE CITY OF SARRAS. By U. Asuworrh Taytor. Crown 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO:S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s. ; 
or 2 vols. limp cloth, 10s. 6d. 
PARIS. By Avwuustus J. C. HArRg, 
Author of ‘ Walks in London,’ ‘ Walks in Rome,’ 
* Cities of Northern Italy,’ &c, 


| 
| 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s. ; 
or 2 vols. limp cloth, 10s. 6d. 
DAYS NEAR PARIS. By Aueustus 
J.C. Hare, Author of ‘ Paris, ‘Walks in Rone,’ 
* Walks in London,’ &c, 





A Collection of Letters of W. M. 
Thackeray, 1847-1855. With Portraits and Repro- 
ductions of Letters and Drawings. Second Edition. 
Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

‘The most charming letters that ever were printed.’ 
Dairy News. 

Life of Frank Buckland. By his 
Brother-in-Law, GeorGE CU. Bompas, Editor of 
‘Notes and Jottings from Animal Life” With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; or cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Notes and Jottings from Animal 
Life. By the late FRaNK BUCKLAND. With Illus- 

: trations. Crown 8vo. 5s.; or cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Life of Henry Fawcett. By Les. 
STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits. Large crown 
8vo. 12s, 6d. * 

Hours in @ Library. By Lest 
STEPHEN, First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 


9s. each. 

A History of English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century. Second Edition. By 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 288. 

The Story of Goethe’s Life. By 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; or, tree-calf, 12s. 6d. 

The Life of Goethe. By Georce Henry 
Lewes. Third Edition. Revised according to the 
latest documents, With Portrait, 8vo. 16s, 

A Selection from the Poetry of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. First Series, crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. ; Second Series, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Aurora Leigh. By Exizasern Barrett 
BROWNING. With Portrait. Twentieth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d, 


A Selection from the Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning. First Series, crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. ; Second Series, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Shakespeare Commentaries. By 
Dr. G. Gervixus, Professor at Heidelberg. 
Translated, under the Author’s superintendence, 
by F. E. Bunnetr. With a Preface by F. J. 

_ FURNIVALL, Esq. 8vo. 14s. nl 

Literature and Dogma: an Essay 
towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition. With a 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ° 

God and the Bible: a Sequel to ‘ Litera- 
tureand Dogma.’ By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular 
Edition. Witha Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. — 

St. Paul and Protestantism; with 
other Essays. Popular tdition. With a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism 
and the Church of England—Modern Dissent—A 

Comment on Christmas. 


The Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. 
BosworrH Sir, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford; Author of ‘Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism’ «c. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 


large crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s, 





The Reign of Queen Victoria: a 
Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by 
T. Humrary WARD. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 

Jess. By H. RIDER HaGGaArp, Author of 
‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘She: a History of Adven- 
ture,’ &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Renaissance in Italy. By Jouyx 
ADDINGTON Symonps. Comprising: AGE OF THE 
DespoTts, Second Edition, demy 8vo. 16s.; THE 
REVIVAL OF LEARNING, Second Edition, demy 8vo. 
16s.; THE FINE Arts, Second Edition, demy 8vo. 
16s.; ITALIAN LITERATURE, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 32s.; THe CATHOLIC REACTION, in 2 
parts, demy 8vo. 32s. 

Shakspere’s Predecessors in the 
Euglish Drama. By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 

The Gamekeeper at Home; or, 
Sketches of Natural History, Rural Life, and 
Poaching. With 41 Illustrations, especially drawn 
for the work, by CHARLES WuyYMpER. Illustrated 
Edition. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Also the 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By Sir 
JAMES Firzsames STEPHEN, K.C.S.I. Second Edi- 
tion. With a New Preface. Demy 8vo, 14s, 


Leaves from the Diary of Henry 
Greville. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD, 
First Series, 8vo. 14s,; Second Series, with Por- 
trait, 8vo. 14s. 

Walks in Florence. By Susan and 
JOANNA HORNER. With numerous; Illustrations, 
New Edition, with Additional Matter. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


Anatomy for Artists. By Joun Mar- 
SHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, 
Royal Academy of Arts, &c. Illustrated with 220 
Original Drawings on Wooi by J. S. CurnBERt, 
engraved by George Nicholls & Co. Second Edition, 

, Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Life and Works of Charlotte, 
Emily, and Anne Bronté. Library Edition, in 
7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations, Large 
crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition in 7 vols, fop. 8vo. 
limp cloth, 2s, 6d. each, 


Mrs. Gaskeli’s Works. Uniform Edi- 
tion, in 7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth, 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. fop. 8vo. 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 


Leigh Hunt’s Works, 7 vols. fep. 8yo. 
7 limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Sir Arthur Helps’ Works. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each; or 6 vols. small crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Miss Thackeray’s Works. Uniform 
Edition ot Miss Thackeray’s Works. Each volume 
Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. 
large crown 8vo. 6s. each, 








*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & 00. WILL BE HAPPY TO FORWARD, POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION, A CATALOGUE OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS, CON 
TAINING LISTS OF WORKS BY THE MOST POPULAR WRITERS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Announcements, 





NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, The Bow of 


Ulysses. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 


by the Author. 8vo. 


[In the press. 


FTHE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SIR STRATFORD CAN- 
NING: Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, K.G. G.C.B. D.C.L. LL.D. &e. From 
his Private and Official Papers. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With 3 Portraits. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


[In the press. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR, Author 
of ‘Philip van Artevelde.’ Edited by Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 1 vol. 8vo. 

PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. By the late Fizemine 
JENKIN, F.R.SS. L. & E. late Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. and Professor Ewine, F.R.S. With Memoir 
by RoBEeRT LOUIS STEVENSON, and Facsimiles of Drawings by FLEEMING JENKIN. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


[In the press. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS AND THE HOME OF THE 


ARYANS. By F. MAx MULLER. Crown 8vo. 


[In the press. 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Kirxvup, Author of 


the article on ‘Socialism’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


[On December 1. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 


AND ITALY. By JosernH and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With Map and 


numerous Illustrations by J. PENNELL. 


Crown‘8vo. 


[In the press. 


THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Account of Evolution. By 
EDWARD CLopp, F.R.A.S. Author of ‘The Childhood of the World’ &c. -With 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


[In the press. 


THE STORY OF GENESIS. By Frances YouncuusBanp. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by Anprew Lana. 


[In the press. 
[In the press. 





LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 


Written specially to mect the requirements of the Elementary Stage of Science Subjects as laid down in the 
Syllabus of the Directory of the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 


SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. By Mark ; 


R. Wricur (Hon. Inter. B.sc. London), Head 
Master of the Higher Grade Board School, Gates- 
head. With 160 Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MACHINE 
DRAWING AND Dt&siGN. By Daviv ALLAN 
Low (Whitworth Scholar), Lecturer on Engineer- 
ing in Allan Glen’s Institution, Glasgow, Author 
of ‘A Text-Boek on Practical, Solid, or Descriptive 
Geometry.’ With 65 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. [ Ready. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. An 
Introduction to a Physical Knowledge of the Earth. 
In accordance with Revised Syllabus of 1887. By 
J. THorsToyx, M.A. Head Master of the Albert 
Place Higher Grade Board School, Bolton, With 
Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(Un the press. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHE- 
MATIOS. specially adapted to the Requirements 
of the Science and Art Department. Crown 8vo. 
2s. €d. [Jn the press. 

STEAM. By Professor W. RippEr, the 
Technical School, Sheffield. [Jn preparation. 





TEXT-BOOK ON PRACTICAL, SOLID, 
OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Daviv 
ALLAN Low (Whitworth Scholar), Lecturer on 
Engineering in Allan Glen’s Institution, Glasgow. 
Part I, Crown 8vo. 2s. (Ready. 


A MANUAL OF MECHANICS. An Ele- 
mentary Text-Book, designed for Students of 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Gooprevr, M.A. 
(Examiner in Applied Mechanics), Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s 6d. (Ready. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By 
THOMAS P. TREGLOHAN, Head Master, St. James’s 
Science and Art Schools, Keyham, Devonport. 

[Nearly ready. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY, THEORETI- 
CAL AND PRACTICAL. A Text-Book designed 
primarily for Students of Science Classes connected 
with the Science and Art Department of the 
Council of Education. By HENRY EpmMonps, B.Sc. 
London. With312 Diagramsand Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. 2s. [ Ready. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY : the Principles 


of Qualitative Aualysis, By Witt1am A. TILDEN, 
D.Sc. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS, 


W. P. FRITH, R.A—Autobiography and Reminiscences, 2 vols. 30s, 
[Second Edition now ready. 


VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN.—An Artist’s Adventures in Peace and War. 2 vols. 24s. 

















(Ready. 
J. J. HISSEY.—A Holiday on the Road, [Illustrated. 1 vol. 18s. [Ready. 
THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE.—What I Remember. 2 vols. 30s. with a 
Readu. 





COLONEL DAVIS.—The English Occupation of Tangiers. Vol.I., 24s.  [Ready. 
ARTHUR NICOLS.—Wild Life and Adventure in the Australian Bush. 2 vols. 21s, 



































[ Ready. 

JULIA PARDOE.—The Court and Reign of Francis I. 3 vols. 42s. [ Ready. 
PROFESSOR MOMMSEN.—History of the Roman Provinees, from Cesar to 

Diocletian, 2 vols, 36s. [Ready. 

ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE.—Life of Lord Carteret. 1 vol. 14s. [Ready. 

SIR DOUGLAS a and Reminiscences. 1 “i heer 


MRS. P APENDIEK -—The Court. and Private Life of Queen Charlotte. 2 vols. 32s, 


= (Ready. 


MADAME CAMPAN.- The Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 1 vol. 63. [ Ready, 


LUCIEN PEREY. —Autobiography and Memoirs of the Princess Héléne de 




















Ligne. 2 vols. 24s. 2 a. 
WILLIAM B. CHURCHWARD. —My Consulate in Samao, 1 vol. 15s. [ Ready. 
VINCENT CARLOIX.— A Gentleman of the Olden Time. 2vols.2ls. [Ready 
LADY JACKSON.—The Last of the Valois, 2 vols. 24s. with Portraits. [smmediately 
CHARLES S EDWARDES. —Letters from Crete. 1 vol. 15s. [Ready. 








—-— —-- =. —_—_——_—.» 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


AUTHOR OF ‘DR. EDITH ROMNEY.’—An Qld Man's s Favour. 3 vols. [Ready, 


MISS W ‘OTTON.- Word. Portraits of Famous Writers. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. — [/mmediately, 
































MRS. MUSGRAVE.—IIlusions. 3 vols. (Ready, 
MISS ROBINS.—A False Position. 3vols. = = | Ready, 
MISS DOUDNEY.—The Missing Rubies, 3 vols. a: [ Ready, 
MARIE CORELLI.—-A Romance of Two Worlds. New Edition. 1 vol. 6s.  [Ready. 
MISS FOTHERGILL.—Borderland. New Edition. 1 vol. 6s. Ready. 
W. H. MALLOCK.—The Old Order Changes. ‘New Edition, 1 vol. 6s. (Ready. 
MISS BROUGHTON.— + Doctor Cupid. ” New Edition. 1 vol. 6s. i. [ Ready, 


London: RICHARD BEN TLEY & SON, es Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











GEORGE BELL & SONS BOOKS. 


AT THE ‘HE LIBRARIES. 
DR. JULIUS STINDEH’S SEETCHBES. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 


Third English Edition. Crown 8vo,7s.6d. Cheap Edition, 2s. 
‘The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens,’—Tmers, 








THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. |. voxa'scutz THE BUCHHOLZES IN ITALY. 


Second Part. Crown Bv9. 7s. 6d. HARRIET. yr. POWELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FRAU WILHELMINE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











NEW NOVEL. _ 
MRS. SHARPE, By the Auiben of ‘Shadrach.’ 8 vols. crown 8yo. 81s. 6d. 


SEVEN HUNDRED VOLUMES. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language. 
Ss. 6d. or 5s, per Volume (with exceptions). 


‘I may say in regard to all manrer of books, Bobn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’ 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


‘The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Boln’s Library have done for literature what 
railroads have done for internal intercourse.’—R. W. EMERSON. 


 ——— 
‘An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’—Professor HENRY Mortry. 


‘Bohn's invaluable series.’— The Rev. J. M. Witson, H. M. of Clifton College, in ‘Essays and Addresses,’ 
The attention of those forming Libraries is directed to the following selected List of Standard Works: 
ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. | IRVING’S WORKS. 17 vols. each 3s. 6d, 














2 vols. each 3s. 64. .) ’ - 
ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols. each 3s. 6d. | a ee » oe 
ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS OF M. _ LAMB’S WORKS AND LETTERS. 4 vols 

AURELIUS (Lone’ 8 Translation). 3s. 6d. | each 3s. 6d, 
averted eh sri anti ot LESSING'S LAOKOON, Be. 2.6 
BACON’S ESSAYS. _ 3s. 6d. | LESSING'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF N , and , 
Sete sae ease ee | LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
6 vols. each 3s. 6d. UAL, 10 Parts, each 3s. 6d. Appendix, 5s. 

BREMER’S WORKS. 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. | MARSOST'S BETROTHED (I Promessi 
BURKE’S WORKS. 9 vols each 33.67. | oR | Rect eat 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Locknarr. 3s. 6d. | ee S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols. cach 

‘The best of Lockhart’s bioyraphies.’—ATHEN.EUM, | MITFOR 2 vols. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols. TFORD's Pa owe 


each 3s. 6a. MOL . 3vols, 
CHAUCER'S WORKS (Prof, Sxean), 4 | MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vo 
vols. each 3s. 6d. PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. each 5s. 


COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. each 3s. 6d. PLUTARCH’S LIVES (New Translation by 


‘ — ¢ ; VJ + ‘ , 
TLe valuable and attractive Co‘eridge series. LONG and STEWART). 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 





DEFOE’S WORKS. 7 vols. cach 3s. 6d. | RANKE’S WORKS. 5 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
EPICTETUS (Lone’s Translation). 5s. RICHTER’S LEVANA. 3s. 6d. FLOWER 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. & 5s. AND FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 3s. 6d. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols. | SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols. each 3s. 6d. 
each 3s. 6d, ’ : 2 1s. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. 15 vols. each 3s. 6d. i - S CHIEF WORKS “— 
HAUFF’S TALES. | 3s. 6d. | ‘An qnetions introduction to the knowleJge of 
’ ‘ . pinoza. — LIMES, 
’ ; . vols, each 5s. 
BEMECEL Petenes (cosine. s.en ©"? | VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 
HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. 6 vols. each 3. 6d. | cae 3.64, YD BICHTER. 6 vols 


*,* Complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 


London; GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden, 
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MESSRS, KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & €0,’S LIST. 


A STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE.’ 
LITTLE PETER: a Christmas Morality for Children of any Age. By Lucas 


MALeT, Author of ‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife.’ With numerous Illustrations by PAUL Harpy. Small 4to, 5. 
DR. GEORGE MACDONALD'S NEW NOVEL. 


HOME AGAIN. By Grorce Macponazp, Author of ‘ Malcolm,’ ‘ Annals of 


a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ &c, Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by H. M. PaGEtT, 6s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LIFE ON THE LAGOONS,’ 


VENETIAN STUDIES. By Horatio F. Brown, Author of ‘ Life on the 


Lagoons.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘He bas done far more than ransack old libraries; nor should we have needed a separate paper on the 
Venice of To-Day ’ to feel sure that he had read the past in the light of intimate acquaintance with the present. 
He has the further and uncommon merit of a style which is both vigorous and pure.’—St. JAMES'Ss GAZETTE. 
‘He does not confine himself to mrdizval Venice, though, of course, the mystery, the splendour, and the 
intrigue of that period must always possess great charms for the historian, but gives us a paper on the ‘ Venice 
of To-Day ’ and another on Cromwell's dealings with the Republic’ —SatuRDAY REVIEW. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND: a Novel. By Maxwent Gray. 
Fifth Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece by GorpoN Browne. Crown Svo. 6s. 
‘An unusually good book by a new author.’—TiMes, 
* Remarkable and provoking book.’—SrrcraTon. 
‘ The novel has the merits of striking power and originality.’-—-GuaAnRDIAN. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES: Tale of Sir Thopas, Sir Mopas Tal, 


The Monkes Tale, The Nonne Prestes Tale, The Pardoners Tale, The £quieres Ta’e, The Frankleyns Tale, 
The Second Nonnes Tale, The Yeomans Tale, The Parsons Tale, Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD, Elzevir 
8vo. parchment or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


A MEDIAVAL FRENCH STORY. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE: a Love Story. Edited in Old French and 
Rendered in Modern English, with Introduction, Glossary, &e. By F. W. Bourpituon, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 
printed on Dutch hand-made paper and bound in buckram, 7s. 6d. 


‘ An elaborate and excellent book, of convenieut size and attractive aspect. ... The whole performance is 
satisfactory and conscientious. —-ATHENAUM. 

‘One of the neatest, treshest, and prettiest of those medieval romances of love, adventure, and chivalry. . . 
Its beauties have never been so clearly revealed by eritics, or shown so delicat<ly in translation, as in thia 
delightful version by Mr. Bourdillon.—ScorsMAn. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE ELZEVIR SERIES. 


THE DISCIPLES. By Harriet Exeanor Hamitton Kina. Elzevir 8vo. 6s, 


REPRINTED FROM ‘THE DISCIPLES.’ 


THE SERMON IN THE HOSPITAL. By Harrier Eneanor Haminton 
rerasansieasiae FIFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER MEMORIALS OF MRS. GILBERT, 


Edited by JosIAH GILBERT. With Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


STUDIES IN THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. By James 


FOTHERINGHAM, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


WEATHER: a Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather Changes from 
Day to Day. By the Hon. RALPH ABERCROMBY, Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society, and Author 
of ‘ Principles of Forecasting by Means of Weather Charts.’ With 96 Figures. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘It will be sufficient here, in calling attention to this excellent manual, to give the chief subjects with which 
Mr. Abercromby deals. The following sentence in the preface tells us briefly the object of the whole book: 
‘Many books have been written on storms and climates, but none on every-day weather ’’; and he claims in the 
present volume to have opened for those who have only known meteorology as a dull branch of statistics “a new 
prospect in science and a new vision to the mind.” ’—SaturDAY RE&VIEW. 


A HANDBOOK OF SHOOTING. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON SHOOTING: being a Treatise on the Shot Gun 


and its Management; Game, Wildfowl, and Trap Shooting, together with Notes on Sporiing Dogs and 
Ferrets, and other Useful Information relative to Shooting. By ‘20-Borg.’ Demy 8vo, with 40 
Illustrations, 12s. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 











JAMES NISBET & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ST. PAUL IN ATHENS: the City and the Discourse. By the Rey, 


J.R.Macpurr, D.D, With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT: the Synoptic 


Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of SS. Peter, James, and Jude. By Marvin R. VINCENT, 
D.D., Author of ‘Gates into the Psalm Country.’ 8vo. 16s, 


HONEY IN THE COMB: Homespun Homilies (Second Series). -By 


the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NON-BIBLICAL SYSTEMS OF RELIGION. By Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D., Canon RAWLINSON, Rev. W. WRIGHT, D.D., Rabbi G. J, EMANUEL, B,A., Sir WILLIAM Murr, 
and others, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND EVOLUTION: Modern Problems of the 
Faith. By the Revs. G. MATHESON, D.D., T. Fow#, M.A., Sir GEonaE W. Cox, M.A., Professor MoMEnIE, 
LL.D., and others. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, 


WISDOM’S HOUSE AND ‘HER SEVEN PILLARS.’ By Lady 


BEAUJOLOIS Dent, Author of ‘From the Beginning to the Glory’ &c. Small crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


STREAMLETS OF SONG FOR THE YOUNG. By Francis 


RIDLEY HAvVERGAL. Collected by her Sister, J. MrrraMm Crane. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARIA V. G. HAVERGAL. With 
Journals and Letters. Edited by Mrs. CRANE. With Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s. 
REVISED BY THE QUEEN. 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Told for Boys and Girls. By the Rev. W. W. TuLLocH, B.D. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


EMINENT WORKERS: Some Distinguished Workers for Christ, By 


the Rev. A. W. Murray, Author of ‘ Missions in Western Polynesia.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THREE FRIENDS OF GOD. Records from the Lives of John Tauler, 
Nicholas of Basle, Henry Suso. By Frances Bevan, Author of ‘The Story of Wesley,’ ‘Life of William 
Farel,, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE FUGITIVES; or, The Tyrant Queen of Madagascar. By Mr. R. M. 


B LLANTYNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 5s. 


DAPHNE’S DECISION; or, Which shall it be? A Story for Children. 


By EMMA MARSHALL, Illustrated, crown 8vo. 5s. 


MISTRESS MATCHETT’S MISTAKE: a Very Old Story. By 


EmMA MARSHALL. With I!lnstrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF JOHN MARBECK, a Windsor Organist of Three 


Hundred Years Ago: His Work and His Reward. By EMMA MarsHALL. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

MISS CON;; or, All those Girls. By Aanes Giserne. With Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo., 5s. 

CROSS CORNERS. By Anna B. Warner, Author of ‘The Blue Flag 


and the Cloth of Gold,’ ‘ The Melody of the 23rd Psalm.’ With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NELLIE GRAHAM; or, The Story of a Commonplace Woman. By 


ELLA Stone, Author of ‘ Grace Murray.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 


THE LADS OF LUNDA. By Jzssm M. E. Saxsy, Author of 


‘Breakers Ahead.’ With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD VIOLIN: or, Charity Hope’s Own Story. By Enrrn C. 


KENYON, Author of ‘Jack’s Cousin Kate.’ With lllus:rations, crown 8vo. 2s, 


WINNING HIS LAURELS; or, The Boys of St. Raglans. By F. M. 


Homes, Author of ‘Jack Marston’s Anchor’ &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW EXODUS; or, The Exiles of the Zillerthal. A Story of the 


Protestants of the Tyrol. By CATHERINE Ray. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


LOTTA’S LIFE MISTAKE, By Mrs. Everep Poors. With Illustra- 


tions, crown 8yo, 1s. 











JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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Autobiographical Chapter. By his Son, Francis Darwin, F.R.S. Portraits and Woodcuts, 3 vols, 
8vo. 36s, 


EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, SUSIANA, AND BABYLONIA, 


Including a Residence among the Bakhtiyari and other Wild Tribes, By Sir Hrxry Layarn, G.C.B, 
Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 24s, 


WEALTH AND WELFARE: an Examination of Recent Changes in the 


Production and Distribution of Wealth in the United Kingdom, and of the Effect of our National Trade 
Policy on the General Welfare of the Nation. By HasTINGs BerkELkY, Crown 8vo. 63, 


TOO LATE FOR GORDON AND KHARTOUM: the Testimony of an 


Independent Eye-witness of the Heroic Efforts for their Rescue and Relief. By A. MACDONALD. Maps 
and Plans. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE: Eclogues, and Aneid Books I-VI. By 


Lord Justice Sir CHARLES BOWEN. Map and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of Culture and Genius, 


By SAMUEL SMILEs, LL.D., Author of ‘ Self-Help’ &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 


‘Biography is by nature the most universally profitable, universally pleasant, of all things; especially 
biography of distinguished individuals,’--CARLYLE. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.: a Novel. By the Hon, Emmy Lawugss, 


Author of ‘ Hurrish.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 


LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTKINES DURING THE FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES. Edited by 
Henry WACcE, D.D. Vol. IV. (completing the Work). Medium 8vo. 42s, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY: a Dictionary of Place Names, giving their 


Derivations, By (, BLACKIE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Giving the Derivatives from 


Latin and Greek, arranged in the order of Classical Grammars, with an Alphabetical Index. By DAVID 
MILNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


LIFE OF DR. WILLIAM CAREY, Shoemaker and Missionary. Professor 


at' Fort William, Calcutta. 1761-1834, By GrorGr SmiTH, LL.D, Popular Edition. Portrait and 
Illustrations, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES TO CHILDREN, Including the Beatitudes 


—the Faithful Nurse, &c. &c. By the late DEAN STANLEY. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. Third Period. From 


the Accession of the House of Hanover to the Present Time, 1717-1884. By G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of 
Lincoln. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BRAHMANISM AND HINDUISM; or, Religious Thought and Life in India 


as based on the Veda, By Sir Monrer Witxiaqs, K.C.LE., D.C.L. Third Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


SAKOONTALA ; or, the Lost Ring: an Indian Drama. Translated into 


English Prose and Verse from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa. By Sir Monten Wiitiams. Fifth Edition, With 
& Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. Abridged, 


from ‘The Speaker's Commentary,’ by Rev. J. M. FULLER, M.A. Vol. II.--The Epistles and Revelation 
(completing the Work). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION ; 


or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. By CHARLES DARWIN. A New Large 
Type Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 
By Cuantes Darwix, A New Large Type Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 15s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














MESSRS, LONGMANS & (0.'S NEW BOOKS 





SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by EDWARD J. STAPLETON. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

‘It is stated by the editor that Mr. Augustus Stapleton’s two “Lives of Canning” were written with the 
conclusive object of vindicating his patron’s reputation, and that he rejected all materials which did not conduce 
to that end. Among the papers thus laid aside, Mr. Edward Stapleton has found matter enough to fill about 
eight hundred pages, without ever becoming tedious or monotonous...... Among the non-official letters it is 
difficult to make a selection where all are so interesting. STANDARD. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE IRISH PEOPLE, down to the date 
of the Plantation of Ulster. By the late A. G. Ricuny, Q.C. LL.D. M.R.I.A. Deputy 
Regius-Professor of Feudal and English Law in the University of Dublin. Edited, 
with Notes, by RoBertT RomMNFY KANE, LL.D. M.R.I.A. a Legal Assistant-Com- 
missioner under the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881. Crown 8vo. 14s 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX: being a 
Manual of Bovine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veterinary Practi- 
tioners and Students. By JoHN HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. Professor of 
Veterinary Science, and Superintendent Bombay Veterinary College; Author of 
Outlines of Equine Anatomy.’ Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG: being a 
Manual of Canine Pathology. Especially adapted for the Use of Veterinary Prac- 
titioners and Students. By JoHN HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. Professor of 


Veterinary Science, Bombay Veterinary College; Author of ‘ Diseases of the Ox’ &c. 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 


WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM WARNINGS. By Roserr 
H. Scott, M.A. F.R.S. Secretary to the Meteorological Council. With numerous 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* We all at times Jook at the weather charts that appear in the newspapers, but few can understand them. In 
this work a simple explanation is given, with some account of the materials available for weather study.’—ARrmy 
AND NAVY GAZA&TTE. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epya Lyait, 
Author of ‘Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &c. New Edition. (Seventeenth to Nineteenth 
Thousand.) Fep. 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, sewed. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, 
Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling ; with Notes on Poker and Martin- 
gales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By RICHARD A. PRocToR, Crown 8vo. 5s, 


FROM A GARRET. By May Kenpatt, One Author of ‘That Very 
Mab.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Clever, and full of fun and the genuine pathos which is so often found in motley.’—Sr. Jamrs’s GAZETTF. 
*These sketches expound incidentally, and often with a touching pathos, the philosophy of self-denial and 
renunciation which makes life possible to the curious characters brought before the reader. —ScoTSMAN. 


DREAMS TO SELL: Poems. By May Kenpatn, One Author of ‘ That 
Very Mab.’ Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


A HANDBOOK FOR STEAM USERS: being Notes on Steam 
Engine and Boiler Management and Steam Boiler Explosions. By M. Powis BALE, 
M.I.M.E. A.M.I.C.E. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EUTHANASIA ; or, Medical Treatment in aid of an Easy Death. By 
WILLIAM Munk, M.D, F.S.A. Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal College of 
Physicians, kc, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
By J. EMERSON REYNOLDS, M.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. Professor of Chemistry, University 
of Dublin. Part IV. Chemistry of Carbon Compounds or Organic Chemistry. With 
an Appendix on Ultimate Organic Analysis. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Part I. Con- 


taining an Elementary Account of Elliptic Integrals and Applications to Plane 
Curves. With numerous Examples, By RALPH A. RoBeErts, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


” London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 








THIRD EDITION (Zwenty-sixth to Thirticth Thousand). Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES 


In company with SIR HENRY CURTIS, Bart., Commander JOHN GOOD, R.N. 
and one UMSLOPOGAAS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 20 full-page Illustrations and 11 Vignettes in the Teat. Engraved on Wood by 
J.D. COOPER from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr. 





SEVENTH EDITION (Zhirty-siath to Fortieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SHE: 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, 
Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon Inscribed. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By Anprew Lana. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 21s. 
‘ Of all modern writers on mythology Mr. Lang has taken up the strongest strategic position.’ 
E. B. TYLor, in the Academy. 
__ ‘Mr. Lang here gathers into orderly sequence the results of long years of study....... Readers will be 
impressed by the overwhelming weight of evidence which he here marshals in support of his — thesis.’ 
TRENZUM, - 


JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. Done into English 
by ANDREW LANG, from the French of CHARLES DEULIN. [llustrated by AM. LYNEN, 
Royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt top. 


‘ This reaches us first of the long array of Christmas books which are coming, and the rest will have to be 
very good indeed to match it.,...... That Mr. Lang, who knows most of the tongues of the earth and what has 
been said in them, should have chosen this tale to tell is in itself a mighty recommendation........ No one can 
tell such a story as this with more delightful drollery than Mr, Lang, and the illustrations are excellent.’ 

ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, considered with respect to the 


Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. By ALFRED 
H. Hutu. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. By J. W. Linor, F.R.G.S. With 
50 full-page Photographic Illustrations reproduced by the Autotype Company. Crown 
4to. 42s. 


STUDIES IN NAVAL HISTORY. Biographies. By Jon Knox 
LAUGHTON, M.A. Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London ; Lecturer 
on Naval History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF SURGICAL OPERATIONS, having 


Special Reference to many of the Newer Procedures. By ARTHUR E. J. BARKER, 
F.R.C.S. Surgeon to University College Hospital, Teacher of Practical Surgery at 
University College, Professor of Surgery and Pathology at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, With 61 Woodcuts in the Text. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY : a Treatise 
of the Activities and Nature of the Mind from the Physical and Experimental Point 
of View. By GEoRGE T. LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. With 
113 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY, 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A, E. T, WATSON, 





NEW VOLUME NOW READY, 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. 


By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN, 


With an Introduction by Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P., and a 
Contribution on Paper-Chasing by WALTER RYE, 
With numerous T]lustrations from Drawings by STANLEY BERKELEY, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs by G. MITCHELL, 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 





HUNTING. By the Duke or Bravurort, K.G. and Mowspray Morris, 
With Contributions by the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, Rev. KE. W, I 
Davigs, DigBy CoLLins, and ALFRED E, T. WATSON, With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 53 Illustrations on Wood by J, Sturgess, J, CHARLTON, and AGNES M, 
BiIppuLPH. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. CHotmonpetey-Pennett. With Contributions by the 

MARQUIS OF EXETER, HENRY R. FRANCIS, M.A. Major, JoHN P, TRAHERNE, 
G. CHRISTOPHER DAviEs, R, B. MARSTON, &e. 

Vou. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling, With Frontispiece, and 150 Illustrations of 
Tackle, kc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Vou. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With Frontispiece, and 58 Illustrations of 
Tackle, &c, Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. Racine: By the Earn or 
SUFFOLK and W. G. CRAVEN. With a Contribution by the Hon. F, LAWLEy. 
STEEPLE-CHASING: By ARTHUR COVENTRY and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. StuRGEss, Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHOOTING. By Lorp WatsineHam and Sir Ranpn Payne-Gannwey. 
With Contributions by Lorp Lovat, LoRD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, the Hon, 
G. LASCELLEs, and A. J. STUART-WoORTLEY. With 21 Full-page Illustrations, and 
149 Woodcuts in the Text, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY, HARPER PENNINGTON, 
C. WHYMPER, J. G. MILLAIS, G. E. LoDGE, and J. H. OSWALD Brown. 
Vou. I. Frewp and Covert. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Vou. II. Moor and MarsH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CYCLING, By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hmumr. With 
19 Plates, and 61 Woodcuts in the Text, by ViscounT BuRyY and JospPH PENNELL. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





IN PREPARATION. 


RIDING and DRIVING. Ruipine (in- | CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, ANDREW 
cluding Military Riding and Ladies’ Riding) : By LANG, the Hon. R, H, LyTTE.Ton, &c, 


R. Wretr. Drivine: By E. L. ANDERSON, &c. TENNIS, LAWN - TENNIS, RAC- 


FENCING. By Craurorp GRovE, WAL- QUETS, and FIVES. By Jumay Mausart. 
TER H. Po..ock, and M. Prevost, GOLF, CU RLING, and SKATING. 
BOATING. By W. B. WooncarTe. | YACHTING. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIRTY'S LIST. 


Pictures from Holland. Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By Ricwanp Lovett, M.A. 
With 132 Illustrations. Imperial 8ve. 8s. hand- 
some cloth gilt. The new Volume of the ‘Pen 
and Pencil’ Series. 


Victoria, R.I.: Her Life and Reign. 
By Dr. MacauLay. 60 Engravings by EvwankD 
WiyMPER and others. Small 4to. 10s, 6d, hand- 
some cloth, gilt edges, 


Gospel Ethnology. By 5s. R. Parrison, 
¥.G.S., Author of ‘‘the Religious Topography of 
England’ &c, With Illustrations. 5s, cloth. 


The Non-Christian Philosophies of the 
Age. 


New Special Volume of the Present Day | 


Tracts. Containing 8 Tracts by Professors BLAIKIE, | 


RaprorpD THoMsON, Porter, and IveERAcH, and 
the late Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Present Day Tracts. Volume IX. Con- 


taining Tracts by the Revs. Principal Carrns, D.D., | 


J. Murray Mircnent, LL.D. G. F. MAcLEAR, 
D.D., W. SUNDERLAND LEwis, M.A., and JOHN 
KELLY, Editor of the Series, and Sir J. WILLIAM 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The History of the Jews, from the War 
with Rome to the Present Time. By the Rev. 
H.C. ADAMS, M.A. 8vo. 8s. cloth boards. 


The Diseases of the Bible. By Sir J. 
RISDON BENNETT, M.D., F.R.S., Ex-President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


The Leisure Hour Annual Volume for 
1887. Contains 860 pages of interesting reading, 
with numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
It forms an appropriate Book for Presentation. 
7s. handsome cloth; 8s. 6d. extra boards, gilt 
edges; 10s. 6d. half-calf. 


The Sunday at Home Annual Volume 
for 1887. Contains 844 pages, with a great variety 
of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for 
every Member of the Family. It is profusely 
Illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
7s. handsome cloth ; 8s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges ; 
10s. 6d. half-calf. 


The Girl’s Own Annual, The Eighth 
Volume of the Girl's Own Paper. 8s. in handsome 
cloth; 9s. 6d, with gilt edges; 12s. 6d. half- 
morocco, marbled edges, 

The Ninth 


The Boy’s Own Annual. 
Volume of the Boy's Own Paper. 8s, handsome 
cloth ; 9s. 6d. gilt edges ; 12s. 6d. balf-morocco. 
N.B.—The extra CHRISTMAS Pants of the Boy's Own 
Paper and the Girl’s Own Paper are now ready, 
6d. each. 


| The Child’s Companion and Juvenile 


Trees and Plants of the Bible. By W. | 


H, GrRosER, B.Sc. Llustrated, 


Life on the Congo. 
BENTLEY. Introduction by GEORGE GRENFELL. 
Illustrated. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Betel-nut Island; or, Scenes from Home 
and Tent and Courts of Justice in India. By Joun 
T. BEIGHTON. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


The Children of Madagasear. By H. 
F. STANDING, of Antananarivo. With Illustrations. 
Small 4to. 3s. 6d, cloth gilt. 


Football: a Popular Handbook of the 
Game. By Dr. Irvine, C. W. ALcock, and other 
authorities. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Cricket : a Popular Handbook of the Game. 
By Dr. W. G. Grace, Rev. J. Pycrorr, Lord 


CHARLES RUSSELL, F. GALRF, and others. With 
Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 


A Great Mistake: a Tale of Adventure. 
By T.S. MILLINGTON. Illustrated. 3s. 6d, 


3s. cloth boards. 


By W. Ho.MAN | 


Instructor Volume for 1887. With numerous 
Engravings and Coloured Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. 
in ornamental cover; 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. 
cloth elegant, gilt edges. ; 

Our Little Dots: Pretty Stories and 
Pictures for Little Girls and Boys. First Volume. 
In very large type. 1s. 6d. in ornamental cover ; 
2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. 


The Cottager and Artisan. The Volume 
for 1887, Profusely Illustrated. 1s. 6d. in cover, 
printed in oil colours ; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, giltedges. 


Count Renneberg’s Treason: a Tale of 
the Siege of Steenwijk. By Harriet E, Burcu. 


Illustrated. 5s. cloth. 
Joint Guardians. By EvELYN EVERETT- 
GREEN. Illustrated. 5s. cloth. 


| Miss Nettie’s Girls: a Story of Work 


The Fifth Form at St. Dominies: a | 


School Story. By TALBoT BAINES REED. With 
Illustrations, 5s. cloth. 


Strange Tales of Peril and Adventure. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Remarkable Adventures from Real 
Life. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


The Black Troopers, and other Stories. 
Illu-trated. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Adventures Ashore and Afloat. LIllus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Listening to Jesus : a Sunday Book for | 


Little Children. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


among Factory Girls. By C. EVELYN. 33, 6d, 
Among Thorns: a Stozy for Girls. By 
Mrs. C. M, CLarke. Illustrated. 2s, 

Brook and River: a Story for Young 
Ladies. By E. L. DAvis. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
The Glory of the Sea: a Story for Boys 

about Shells. By DAarLeyY DALE. 2s. 6d. 

Dibs : a Story of Young London Life, By 
JOSEPH JOHNSON. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Hope Reed’s Upper Windows: a Story 
tor Girls. By Howk BENNING. 3s, 6d. cloth, 
Joyce Graham’s History; or, Over- 
coming Evil with Good. A Story for Girls. By 

H. A.Gowrtxe. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


R.T.S. Pocket-Book for 1888. 1s. 6d. 
roan gilt. 

Young People’s Pocket-Book for 1888. 
1s. roan gilt. 


Child’s Companion Almanack. 1d. 

Illustrated Sheet Almanack. 1d. 

Pocket-Book Almanack, interleaved with 
ruled paper, gilt edges, 2d. 

Tract Society’s Penny Almanack. 


People’s Almanack. 16 pages. TIllus- 
traced, 1d. 





Please write for the Religious Tract Society’s Illustrated and Classified Liats. 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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WALTER SMITH & INNES’ 
RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. 


THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Complete in Nine Volumes, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. extra, price 6s. each volume. 
Vols. I-III. COMEDIES, | Vols. IV. V. HISTORIES. | Vols, VI.-VIII. TRAGEDIES. | Vol. IX. POEMS. 
Each volume sold separately. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESs, 
* Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called library use, it is the best 
Shakespeare we know.’— GUARDIAN. 
‘The attempt is very successful. The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘If anyone wishes to read, either for himself or aloud, a play of Shakespeare with pure uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of Shakespeare’s genius, he will find this edition the very thing for him.’—ScoTsMANn. 
‘It promises to be a thoroughly good library edition, and it is certainly cheap.’--St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 
‘It is thoroughly well got up; and may be cordially recommended as a not too expensive library edition.’ 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 
‘It is a real treasure.’—-CHURCH TIMES. 


* The volumes are of handy size, paper good, the type clear and pleasant to read.’--EVENING STANDARD. 
Prospectus sent post free, 





MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. By 2. A. Lerroy. Small crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 





In the Press, 


‘HEAR the CHURCH:’ Lectures on Church Principles. By the Rev. 


G. E. JeL¥F, Canon of Rochester. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


PARISH LENDING LIBRARIES: How to Manage and Keep 


Them Up. Py C.M.Hatiert. Revised and Enlarged Edition, 1s. 6d. 


LANGLEY SCHOOL. By C. M. Yonaz. New Edition. With Illus- 


tration. Royal 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


‘OUR BOBBIE,’ and other Tales. By Lucy Sitvester. Crown 


8vo. parchment cover, with Illustration, 2s. 


The ART SCHOOLS of MEDIZVAL CHRISTENDOM. 


By A.C. OWEN. Edited by J. Ruskry, M.A.,, late Slade Professor. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


* Written by Miss Owen and edited by John Ruskin, this volume carries weight and value in every line . 
and we heartily congratulate the art world on such an acquisition being made to its literature. —THE RELIQUAL Y. 


GREEK and GOTHIC: Progress and Decay in the Three Arts of 


Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. By the Rev. R. St. Joun Tyrwuirr, Christ Church, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 























THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
THE ‘MONTHLY PACKET’ FOR _ 1887. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Demy 8vo. in Coloured Wrapper, with Frontispiece, price 2s, 
CONTENTS. 


Cate Bednigger’s Christmas Turkey, By Mrs. | The Vicar’s Point of View, By M.S. Lez. 
. W, LATIMER. Master Roger’s Bride. By M. BRAMSTON. 

The Royal Progress of King Pepito. By Miss | A Grain of Incense. 

B. F. CkESSWELL, Miss Tippet’s Birthday. By Emmy C. TayLor. 
The Little Red Trunk. By Epira THompson, Idylls and Ideals. By MAGNELL. 

‘Mrs. Ted.’ A_Godless Hospital. By Madame GuizoT DE 
Has Every Man his Price? By E. M. Lyncu. Wirt. 
The Belfry at Bruges. By F. M. PEARD. The King’s Court. By FLorENce WILFORD. 
‘Hors Concours.’ By CATHERINE LFE, Thirty Years Ago. By RIcHARD F. Jupp. 
De Facto and De Jure. By C. M. Yonge. The Master’s Power. By Bog-Oak. 
Daisy’s King. By Esmz Sruarr. In Memory of June 1887. 
The Royalty of Self-Control. By Miss Frances | ‘Where the King is there is his Court.’ By 

M. WILBRAHAM, Tom-Tir. 


Landon : WALTER SMITH & INNES, 81 & 82 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOTICE.—Mr. EDWIN HODDER’S 
LIFE OF SAMUEL MORLEY 


Will be Ready Nov. 24th, in 8vo. price 14s. with Etched Portrait 
by Manesse. 





NEW GI/FT-BOOKS. ARTISTICALLY BOUND. 
WONDERFUL STORIES OF DARING, PERIL, AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. Macavtay, Editor of ‘ The Leisure Hour,’ Author of ‘ Stirring Stories’ &c. Full-page Illustrations, 
Gilt edges, 6s. 


HARRY MILVAINE;; or, The Wanderings of a Wayward Boy. By Dr. GeorGE 
STABLES, R.N., Author of ‘ The Cruise of the Snowbird’ &c. Full-page Illustrations. 6s, 


THE WILLOUGHBY CAPTAINS: a School Story. By TALBor BAINES REED, 


Author of ‘ My Friend Smith’ &c. Twelve Illustrations. 5s. 


THE SUNDAY BOOK OF STORY AND PARABLE. Numerous Illustra- 


tions. Large 4to. 5s. 
EUNICE. By the Author of ‘Christie Redfern’s Troubles.’ Eight Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


CANDALARIA: a Heroine of the Wild West. By Mrs. J. A. OwEN, Author of ‘ Our 
Honolulu Boys’ &c. Eight Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. Prentiss. New Edition. With Full- 


page Illustrations printed in Monotint. 5s, 


A SON OF THE MORNING. By Saran Doupney, “Author of ‘ Prudence 
Winterburn’ &c. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


SUKIE’S BOY: a Story. By Saran | THE BOY WITHOUT A NAME. 
TyTLER, Author of ‘ Comrades,’ ‘ In the Fort,’ &c. By W. M. TuAyer, Author of ‘ From Log Cabin 
With Four lllustrations. 2s. to White House’ &c. Ils, 6d. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








Messrs. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS. 








NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR HODGETTS, 
GREATER ENGLAND. 
Being a Brief Historical Sketch of the Various Possessions of Her Majesty the Empress Qaeen in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania, By J. Frepgrick Hopeetrs, Author of ‘ Older England,’ ‘ Engiand 
in the Middle Ages,’ ‘ The Champion of Odin,’ &c., Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MLLE. MORI’ &c, 
THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU. 
By the Author of ‘ A Child of the Revolution,’ ‘ The Atelier du Lys,’ &. 
With 6 Illustrations by W. Ratston. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
RIDER’S LEAP (a Story for Boys). 
By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, Author of ‘ Nil Desperandum,’ ‘Peacock Alley,’ &c. 
With 8 Illustrations by W. B. WoOLLEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW STORY BY ISMAY THORN, 
A GOLDEN ACE. 


By Ismay Tuory, Author of ‘ Pinafore Days,’ ‘ Story of a Secret,’ &c, 
With 6 Illustrations by GorpoN BrRowNnE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW STORY BY L. T. MEADE, 
DADDY’S BOY. 
By the Author of ‘A World of Girls,’ ‘Scamp and I,’ &c. 
With 8 Illustrations by Laura TROUBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TWO NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


By Frances M. PeArD, Author of ‘ Mother Molly,’ ‘The Rose Garden,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A pathetic idyll....Each of the personages is graphically sketched, and the interest of the tale deserves 
hardly less commendation than the fidelity of its local colouring.’—MonrnING Post. 


THE O’DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. 
 d L, T. MEADE, Author of ‘Scamp and I,’ ‘ A World of Girls,’ &c. With Frontispiece by A, CHASEMoRE, 
rown Svo. 6s. 
*The author has done good and pleasant work in her time, but “‘ The O’Donnells of Inchfawn” is far and 
away the best thing she has done yet.’—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 








London : HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 








SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


The Oompletion of the First Year will be signalised by the publication 
on the 25th inst. of a 


SUPERB CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


which will be notable in many ways. The Illustrations will be increased to nearly double the usual number, 
representing the best work of the most famous Artists and Engravers. The Cover will be enriched by a beautiful 
ornamental border printed in gold. The price will remain as usual— 


ONE SHILGING. 








The Number opens with a Stirring Ballad by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, entitled 
‘TICONDEROGA,’ 


accompanied by Three Full-page Illustrations by WILLIAM Hot, A.R.S.A.,and Witt H. Low; BRET HARTH 
contributes a Story, entitled ‘A DRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAMP,’ with Eight Illustrations by J. W. 
ALEXANDER and F, Hopkinson SMITH; another Story is, ‘ THE ZADOC PINE LABOUR UNION,’ by H. ¢. 
BUNNER, with Ten Drawings by C. J. Taytor; still another Illustrated Story is, ‘ LAW LANE,’ by Miss 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, Wittiam L. Taytor supplying the Illustrations. There are Charming POEMS by 
AUSTIN DOBSON, LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, and ELIZABETH AKERS, Illustrated by F. S. CHURCH, 
R. Swain GirrarpD, M. J. Burns, HOwARD PYLE, GEORGE FosTER BARNEs, and others. Mr. and Mrs, E. H. 
BLASHFIELD contribute an Artistic Paper, entitled ‘IN FLORENCE WITH ROMOLA,’ accompanied with 
Sixteen Illustrations by Mr. BLASHFIELD, Six of them Full-Page. ‘IN DICKENS-LAND’ is the title of an 
appreciative Essay by the late EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE, &c. 


EVERY ARTICLE COMPLETE. 





NO CONTINUED MATTER. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


‘ 
THE KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
How to Play Whist, with the Laws | Nature Studies. Reprinted from 


and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, and Knowledge. By GRANT ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘ FivEor CLuss THOMAS FosTER, EDwARD CLODD, and RICHARD 
(RICHARD A. Proctor). Crown 8vo. 5s. A. Procror, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Whist: an Easy Guide to ‘ ’ : 

Home | Play, according to ay ee Develop- Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
ments. By ‘Five oF Oruss’ (RIcHARD A. Knowledge. By EDWARD CLODD, ANDREW WILSON, 
Procror). 16mo. ls, THOMAS FosTer, A. C. RUNYARD, and RICHARD 

, A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 63. 

The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series . 

Rough Ways Made Smooth: a 


of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 


RicHAkD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By RicHarp A, Proctor. Crown 8vo. 63. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an 
Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 
Twelve Large Maps. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. | Our Place Among Infinities: a 
Series of Essays contrasting our Little Abode in 
Space and Time with the Infinities around us. 


Imperial 8vo. 5s. 
By RIcHARD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s. 











Strength and Happiness. With 


9 Illustrations. By RicHarD A. Procror. Crown 
8vo. 5s, 





The Seasons Pictured in Forty- 
eight Sun-views of the Earth, and Twenty-four 
Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. By RicHARD 
A. Procror. Demy 4to. 5s, 


The Star Primer: Showing the 
Starry Sky, Week by Week, in Twenty-four 
Hourly Maps. By RicHaRD A.PRocTorR, Crown 
4to. 2s. 6d, 





The Expanse of Heaven: a Series 


of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. 
By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By 


RICHARD A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 63. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. 


By RICHARD A, Procror. Crown 8vo. 65. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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5, W. PARTRIDGE & C0.’S LIST OF NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 





The Welcome Volume for 1887, now ready. 
Containing Four New Serial Stories—viz. : 
Cousin Mary. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
The Strait ‘Gate. By ANNIE S. SWAN. 
Robert Aske. By E. F. PoLuarp. 
Amaranth’s Garden. By M.S. Haycrart. 
Also about 170 Articles, Stories, Poems, and Musi- 
cal Compositions by Popular Writers. Lllustrated 
by 350 Choice Engravings by the best Artists. 
768 pages, beautifully printed. Cloth, plain, 
7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 10s, 


Edwin, the Boy Outlaw; or, the Dawn 
of Freedom in England. By J. FREvERICK 
HopGEtTrs, late Professor and University Ex- 
aminer at Moscow ; Author of ‘ Older England’ &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Transito : a Story of Brazil. By EMMA 
E. HorRNIBROOK, Author of ‘Borne Back’ &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, &s. 


The Story of the Bible. Arranged in 
Simple Style for Young People. 100 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Born to Wander: a Boy’s Book of No- 
madic Adventures. By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., 
M.D., Author of ‘ The Cruise of the Snowbird’ &c 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. €d. 


Hallvard Halvorsen ; or, the Avalanche’: 
aStory from the Land of the Fjeld, Fjord, and 
Fos. By NELLIE CORNWALL. Illustrated, Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 





Eaglehurst Towers. By EMMA MARSHALL, 
Author of ‘A Flight with the Swallows’ &c, Llus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


The Strait Gate. By Annie S. Sway, 
Author of ‘Mark Desborough’s Vow’ &c. Illus. 
trated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Three People: a Story of the Temperance 
Crusade in America. By PAnsy. New Edition. 
12 full-page Illustrations. 320 pages. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 


Dogs and their Doings. By Rev. F. 0. 
Morris, Author of ‘A History of British Birds’ 
&c. Illustrations. Small 4to. cloth extra, new 
edition, 2s. 


William Carey, the Shoemaker who be- 
came a Missionary. By Rev. J. B. Myrns, Associa- 
tion Secretary, Baptist Missionary Society. Fally 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 160 pages, cloth extra, ls. 6d. 


Robert Moffat, the Missionary Hero of 
Kuruman. By Davin J. DEANE, Author of ‘ Martin 
Luther the Reformer’ &c. Fully Illustrated, Crown 
8vo 160 pages, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


James Chalmers, Missionary and Ex- 
plorer of Rarotonga and New Guinea. By WILLIAM 
Rosson, of the London Missionary Society. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 160 pages, c'oth, ls. 6d. 


Vincent Earl’s Atonement. By WILLIAM 
J. Lacy, Author of ‘Through Storm to Sunsbine’ 
&c. With full-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. 














MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Gbe Century Maaasine. 


The chief ‘papers of interest in THE CENTURY for 1887-1888 will be those dealing with Travel and 
Adventure. Mr, KENNAN will describe his Adventures, Exile Life, and the People he met with in a journey of 
fifteen thousand miles through Russia and Siberia. Mr. RoosEvEtr will treat of the Wild Industries and scarcely 
Wilder Sports of the great lonely plains of tre Far West ; while Mr. pre Kay will contribute a series of Studies 
on the Ethnology, Landscape, Literature, and Arts of Ireland. Monthly, 1s. 4d. 


GUATEMALA: the Land of the Quetzal. By Wm1aM T. Beicnam. With 


twenty-six full-page and seventy-nine smaller Illustrations, and five Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s, 








‘ , NEW WORK’ BY JOHN ASHTON. 
THE FLEET: its River, Prison,and Marriages. By JoHn AsHton, Author 
of ‘The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century.’ ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,’ &c. With seventy 
Drawings by the Author from Original Pictures. Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 21s. 





._ GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
THE BROWNIES: their Book. By PALMER Cox. Medium 4to. paper boards, 6s. 
‘One of the best of the humourous books of the season—indecd, quite the best as far as the denizens of the 
nursery are concerned.’—MORNING Post. 
NEW FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO, Translated by KATE F. KRoEKER, 
and Illustrated by F.C. GouLD. Square 8vo. Illustrated paper boards, 5s.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 
‘I recommend most strongly...... Brentano's charming fairy tales..— Barry O’BrIEN in 7ruth, Oct. 20, 1837. 


TUSCAN STUDIES AND SKETCHES. By Lraper Scott, Author of ‘A 
Ncok in the Apennines,’ ‘ Messer Agnolo’s Household, &c. Illustrated. Squsre imp. 16mo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘ There is much pleasant reading and a great deal of curious and interesting iaformation in this very hand- 

some book.’—ScoTSMAN. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
IRELAND. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of ‘Hurrish: a Study.’ 
Maps and Illustrations. Large crown &vo. cloth, 5s, 
London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C, 
B 17 





























STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE ,LIBRARY. 


By It LORD MACAULAY. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 





PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
Complete in 1 volume. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8yo, 28. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT — 


Tilustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 1 CABINET EDITION, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
wry Ah we Fe ULAR EDITION, fep. ANNOTATED EDITION, fep. 8vo. 1s, sewed; 1s, 6d, 
Tilustrated by J. R. Weguelin, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, Cloth ; or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols, 8vo, £5. 5s. | CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s, 








By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 8vo. Vols. 
I. and II, 1700-1760. 36s, Vols. III. and IV. 1760-1784. 36s, Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793. 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM 
in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 





By Lord FARNBOROUGH. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the Accession of 
George ILI, 1760-1870, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 





By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. With 65 Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d 
By ALPHEUS TODD. 
On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its Origin, Develop- 


ment, and Practical Operation. 2 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 24s. 








By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 
SCOTLAND. 83 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 





By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and Dean HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Maps, Plans, and Weodcuts, 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 21s, 
STUDENT'S EDITION. With 46 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 





The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. 


and II, 24s, ; Vols, III, and IV, 21s.; Vol. V. 18s.; Vol. VI. 16s.; Vol. VIL, 21s. ; Vol, VIII. 18s, 


By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 


By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D. Bishop of Winchester. 
An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal, 8vo. 16s. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & COQ. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of 
the SPANISH ARMADA. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vo!s. crown 8vo. £3.12s. | POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2, 2s. 


he ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 18s. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835. 


With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life in London, from 1834 to his Death in 1881. 


With Portrait engraved on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged 


so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, 
Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index by the Author's Son, JoHNn 
Lewis Roger. Crown ‘Bvo. 10s, 6d. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical. A complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo. 42s, 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL — 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 5s, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative ont Inductive. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 

ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, Crown 8vo. 2s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo. 5s. 

NATURE, the UTILITY of RELIGION and THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo. 5s. 
EXAMINATION of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo. lés. 


By F. MAX MULLER. 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. l6s. 
SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION, 


2 vols. crown 8vo., 16s. 


INDIA, WHAT CAN it TEACH US? 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
THE SCIENCE of THOUGHT. §8vo. 21s. 


HIBBERT LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as 
illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, §8vo. 15s, 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo. 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and — 
Parti. DEDUCTION. 4s. Part II. INDUCTION. 6s. 6d. 


JAMES MILL: a Biography. iieiiie Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
JOHN STUART MILL :a Criticism with Personal Recollections. Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THE DECEMBER DOUBLE NUMBER o 
Price @eyeue te Ce rf "y ‘DAT, , 






With EIGHTY-FOUR Pages of LETTERPRESS and 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 


WILL CONTAIN, BESIDES 
SPINNINGS IN TOWN, by The SILKWoRM, NEEDLEWORK, 


LATEST FROM PARIS, HEALTH AND PERSONAL ATTENTION, 
DRESS AND FASHION IN PARIS, py | CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
The COMTESSE DE B—, MYRA’S ANSWERS, &e., &ce., 


A SPLENDID CHROMO-LITHOGRAPET 


PICTURE nyo RALr DREAD Ritattat rater tom 


Falling asleep in a half-dream,’ 
TENNYSON, 


FULL-SIZED CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN ofa LADY'S JACKET; 


A LARGE 


BRAIDING SHEET maining Full-sized Braided Design for the same, specially 


drawn for Myra’s Journal by M. Sopon Bézirdjian, Artist- 
Designer to his late Imperial Majesty, Sultan Abdul Aziz; 
A 30-in. by 22-in. 


COLOURED SHEET of NEW NEEDLEWORK 274 DESIGNS of 


Mantles, Costumes, 
and Toilets, from Les Grands Magasins du Louvre, Paris; 


A BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED 


FASHION PLATE, showing the New Models of Dress and Fashionable Colours 


and Materials; 




















A SECOND 
# of a CHILD’S EVENING DRESS for 
CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN “ 3 cHILD 
A NEW 


SONG, with NEW MUSIC, composed by FRANCOIS CELLIER, composer ot 


‘Dawn,’ ‘ Hampton Courtship,’ &e. ; 
A NEW 


STORY By Mrs. O’REILLY, Author of ‘Story of Ten Thousand Homes,’ ‘ Reed Farm,’ 
po anette ‘Phoebe’s Fortune’s, &c. Kc.; 


AN ORIGINAL | A CHRISTMAS 
POEM, ‘™: Half-Dream, by AGLEN | PLAY FOR CHILDREN, by 


wees | SARAH MORES; 
And the first of a Series of Articles, which will appear every month in 
*‘Myra’s Journal,’ entitled, 


CURIOSITIES OF FASHION, sy 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Iilustrated with Designs taken from the Writer’s well-known and unique Library 
of the Fashions. 


MYRA & SON, 09 & 40 Bedford St., Covent Garden, LONDON. 
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Among the many Illustrated Articles by well-known Writers 
will be 


FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 4 FARCE. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 
With Two Full-page Iustrations by C. S, REINHART. 


A New Story by “UNCLE REMUS,” 
entittey «=“fA NANIAS,”  ctusrratep. 


A New Poem by WILL CARLETON, 


ENTITLED 


“Che Convicts Christmas SEve.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


OLD GARDEN FLOWERS. By F. W. Burbidge. with 


Eleven Illustrations by A. Parsons. 














ANNIE LAURIE. A Story by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
With Three Illustrations by C. S. Remnuarrt. 





CRADDOCKS H’ ELDEST. a Story of a London Waif. By 
Miss F. C. Baylor. With Six Illustrations by F. BARNARD. 





THE VICAR. Poem. By “Praed.” With Ten Illustrations by 
E. A. ABBEY. 





INJA. A Southern Story. By Amelie Rives. With Four 
Illustrations by F. DizetmMan. Two Full Pages. 


CAPTAIN SANTA CLAUS. 4 Western Soldier Story. By 


Captain Charles King. Two Page Illustrations by ZocBauM. 


THE TWELFTH GUEST. a Story by Mary E. Wilkins. 
With Three Illustrations by C. D. WELDON. 





























HARPER’S + CHRISTMAS, + 4887. 
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| CONTENTS Continued :— 


PAULINE PAULOVNA. a powerful Dramatic Poem. By 
T. B. Aldrich. With Two Page Engravings by C. S. REINHART. 








} ANTHONY OF PADUA. Poem. With a Page Engraving 


| after MURILLO. 
| 
} 


} 
1 HIS DAY IN COURT. A Story. By Charles Egbert 
| Craddock. With Four Illustrations by A. B. Frost. Two 
Full Pages. 


e 

4 

{} PRECIOUS STONES IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
G. F. Kunz. With a Superb Plate of Gems in Colour, giving 
} facsimiles of the most beautiful and remarkable Precious Stones 
, 

? 

4 

, 

, 

? 

4 








found in this country, requiring Twenty lithographic printings. 
Also a number of Black and White Illustrations. 
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SHOT THROUGH THE HEAD. A Comedietta. By 


vr 


Edward E. Hale. With Seven Comic Illustrations by J. G. 
| TAYLOR. 
| 
4 
{ 


CHRISTMAS SCENE IN BONNEBOUCHE HALL. 





Page Illustration by Du Maurier. 











} SPECIAL NOTICE. 
| The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “HARPER'S MAGAZINE” 





in the event of any difficulty being found in procuring it, the Publishers 
will be greatly obliged if intending purchasers will let them know at 
once. 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


St. Dunstan’s Houses, FETTER Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 


| Can be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls of importance ; 
| 
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Admirers of “Harper's Magazine” 


Who want a bright, interesting Magazine for the YOUNG FOLK, should 
send a Post Card to Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., asking for a 
Sample Copy of 


"HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE’ 


ILLUSTRATED). 


This charming Magazine is published in WEEKLY NUMBERS (zx 
Wrapper) at ONE PENNY, and MONTHLY PARTS (with 
a Coloured Plate) at SUXPENCE j also as an 


ANNUAL VOLUME, Quarto, in handsome Cloth Cover, at 7/6. 

CONTAINING 

Hundreds of Original Stories, 
Hundreds of Illustrations, and 

T'welve Coloured Plates. 

THE VOLUME FoR 15387 1s wow REapDy. 
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(Registered) 


‘Young People 
WATCH 


(IN CASE), 





Price ad / - 


This New “YOUNG PEOPLE” WATCH 
WINDS UP IN A FEW TURNS. HAS A SECOND HAND. 
THE HANDS ARE SET ‘WITHOUT OPENING WATCH. 
Is ENAMEL FACED, and is GUARANTEED A GOOD TIMEKEEPER. 











Publishey bp 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON, 
St. DunsTAN’s House, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


Toe Volume of ‘HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE’ cau also still be had with the Celebrated Keyless WATERBURY WATCH for 13/6 
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Printed by Grtzeat & Rivirctox, Lp., St. John’s House, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 








MR. HAMERTON'S NEW BOOK. 


THE SAONE: a Summer Voyage. 

By P. G. HaAMRRTON. With 152 Illustrations by 

J. Pennell and the Author. Smail 4to. 21s cloth. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION (250 Cop:es only). 42s. 
half-bound. 


Just Published. 


SCOTTISH PAINTERS. By Watrer | 


ArMstTronG. With Etchings and Vignettes. 21s. 


cloth. 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES (50 only). £4. 4s. half-bound. 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. By P. G. HamerTon. Etchings and 
Vignettes. 21s. 

By 


ETCHINGS IN BELGIUM. 


ERNEST GEORGE, 21s, 


WINDSOR. By W. J. Lorrie. 
Etchings and Vignettes. 21s, Cheap Edition, 6s 
cloth. 


PARIS IN OLD AND PRESENT 


TIMES, By P. G. Hamerton. Etchings and 
Vignettes. 21s, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By 8. L. 


Lez. Etchings and Vignettes. 21s. 


OXFORD. By AnNpREwW 


Etchings and Vignettes, 21s, 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Cuanrke. 


Etchings and Vignettes. 21s. 


ISIS AND THAMESIS: Hours on 


the River. By A. J. Cuurcu. Etchings and 
Vignettes. 16s. 


SCHOOLS OF MODERN ART IN 


LANG. 


GERMANY. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, 
With 15 Etchings and numerous Woodcuts. 
£1. lls. 6d. LARGE-PAPER COPIES, with 


Plates on India paper. £3. 3s. 
‘In every respect worthy of its subject.’ 
ATHEN UM. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. 
ALBANS. By J. W. Comyns Carr. Illustrated 
with 5 Etchings by Ernest George and R. Kent 
Thomas, and many smaller Illustrations. 18s, 

‘ A Lright, comprehensive history of the Abbey, with 
beautiful etchings and many woodcuts.’ 





| 
| 





FOREST OUTLAWS. ByE.Grtuiar. | 


With Illustrations, 6s, 


AN ITALIAN PILGRIMAGE. By 


J.and E. PENNELL. With Illustrations. 65. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


With Illustrations by Heywood Sumner. 5s. 


CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS. By P. 


G. HAMERTON. With Etchings. 12s. 6d. or 5s, 


THE SYLVAN YEAR. By P. G. 


HAMERTON, _ With Etchings. 12s, 6d, or 5s. 
THE ‘BEST ART MAGAZINE. 


THE PORTFOLIO : an Artistic 
Periodical. Edited by P. G. HamertTon. With 
8 Plates and many Minor Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Monthly. 
THE TIMES says :—‘ Mr. Hamerton’s “ Portfolio” is 








& triumph of magnificent illustration and masterly | 


editing.’ 





PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 


THE COUNT OF THE SAXON 


8 ORE: a Tale of the Departure of the Romans 
from Britain. By Professur Cuurncu, Author of 
‘Stories from Homer’ &c. With LIliustrations. 
5s. cloth, 

‘ Will be read by multitudes of young readers for the 
sake of the story, which abounds in moving adventures ; 
older readers will value it for its accurate pictures of 
the last days of Roman Britain.’ —SrEcTaTor. 

* No person of imagination can fail to be interested 
in the curious contrast of tbe Britain of the fifth century 
with the England of to-day.’—SaTuRDAaYy REVIEW. 

* The pictures of Roman life which abound in this 
book are vivid and striking..—-LEEDS Mancunry. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

STORIES of the MAGICIANS. 5s. 

WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Story of the Great 
Rebellion. 5s. 

The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the 
Two Roses. 5s. 

STCRIES from HOMER. 5s. 

STORIES frum VIRGIL. 5s. 

STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s, 

STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS. 5s. 

The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR from HERO- 
DOTUS. 5s. 

STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 

The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERTSALEM,. 
3s. 6d. 

A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 

STORIES of the ILIAD and the ZZ NEID. 
or 1s. 6d. cloth. 

* Stories of ancient times which have endeared the 
rame of the writer to boy readers.’—DAILY News, 


3s. 6d. 
ls. sewed ; 





Just published. 


CZDWALLA:; or, the Saxons in the 
Isle of Wight. By FRANK Cowrer, M.A. With 
Il'ustrations. 5s. cloth. 


Just published. 


THE DRAGON OF THE NORTH : 


a Tale of tue Normans in Italy. By E. J, UswaLb. 
Wich Lllustrations. 5s. 


Just published. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE RIVER: 
Tale for Girls. By CrciLIa SELBY LOWNDES. 
5s. cloth. 

Just published. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE OUSE; 


or, Life in Olney a Hundred Years Ago. By EMMA 
MARSHALL, With Illustrations. 5s. cloth. 


IN FOUR REIGNS: the Recollec- 
tions of Althea Allingham, 1785-1842. By EMMA 
MARSHALL, Author of ‘ Under the Mendips’ &c 
With Illustrations. 5s. cloth. 

* So far and charmingly written that we can heartily 
recommend it as one of the prettiest books of the 
season.’—LITERARY WORLD, 


THE TWO SWORDS: a Story of Old 


Bristol. By EMMA MARSHALL. With Illustrations. 
1s. sewed ; or 1s. 6d. cloth, 


CHEAP EDITION (Twentieth Thousand) of the 


LIFE OF BISHOP HANNINGTON. 


By the Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. In payer boards, 

2s. 6d.; or in cloth, with all the Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

‘One of those rare volumes which quicken and 

enlarge our lives by revealing to us new and ampler 

horizons of duty... . To any man or woman witha 

capacity for noble aspiration, such a book is not a mere 
narrative but an awakening bugle-call..—SpEcraTor, 





London: SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand. 
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LIST OF SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 


HARTWIG’S (Dr. G.) SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. 


With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


HARTWIG’S (Dr. G.) DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. ‘With 


117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges .. 


HARTWIG’S (Dr. G.) DWELLERS IN THE ARCTIC 


REGIONS. With 28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. c'oth extra, giltedges .. 


HARTWIG’S (Dr. G.) WINGED LIFE IN THE TROPICS. 


With 55 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


HARTWIG’S (Dr. G.) VOLCANOES AND} EARTHQUAKES. 


With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) THE BRANCH BUILDERS. With 27 


Illustrations. Crown Bvo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


FAIRY PRINCE FOLLOW-MY- LEAD; or, The Magic Bracelet. 


By Emity E. READER. Illustrated by WM. Reaper. Crown Bvo. cloth, gilt edges 


THE GHOST OF BRANKINSHAW, and other Tales. By 


EmiLy E. READER. With 9 ful!-page Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges .. 


VOICES FROM FLOWER LAND: a Birthday Book wry lee- 


guage of Flowers. By Emity E. Reaper. 16mo. limp cloth, gilt edges .. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD. By Frances Younanvasann. 


With 25 Illustrations from Longmans’ Illustrated New Testament. Crown 8vo. 


LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 


ROME, Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth .. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, WITH 


IVRY AND THE ARMADA. Annotated Edition. Fep. Svo. cloth extra, with gilt edges ee 


LADY BRASSEY’S A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM,’ 


Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. Fep, 8vo. white parchment cloth, gilt edges 


WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 


With 29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges 


WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE 


BIBLE. With 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges 


WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) BIRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE. ‘With 


32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, giltedges .. 


WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) WONDERFUL NESTS. With 80 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. 


With 28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


HARTWIG’S (Dr. G.) WILD ANIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 


With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges 


BOYS AND MASTERS: a Story of School Life. By AH. Ges, 


M.A. Head-Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. ., 


LORD MACAU _LAY’S ESSAYS, WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 


ROME. Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extr a, gilt edges 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, WITH 


IVRY AND THE ARMADA. With 41 Jllustrations by J. R. WeGur.ttn, Crown 8v0. cloth extra 


LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. 


G. R. GueIG, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges .. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE AND EPISTLES 


Or ST. PAUL. Student’s Edition, with 46 Illu:trations and Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth.. 


8. d, 


26 


26 


2 6 


26 


26 


6 0 


7 6 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. will be happy to send their complete Illustrated Catalogue 


of Prize Books on application. 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, «& CO, 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT. (Regd.) 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road.) 
ORDERS.’ PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 



































STRONG BLACK AND BRASS FRENCH 


BEDSTEAD. 
widtn—3 ft. 3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 4 ft. 6 in, 
3s. 3d. 13s. 9d. 14s. 6d. 15s, 





EBONIZED OR WALNUT OVERMANTEL. 
Well made, with 6 bevelled-edge best French Plates. 
4 ft. 6 in, wide by 4 ft. high, £2. 12s. 6d. 
A large stock of Chimney Glasses & Overmantels, from 35s 


Illustrated Catalogue, the Best Furnishing Guide extant, Post Free. 





For SALE, HIRE, and on CRAMER’S 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 





j ° 
CRAMER N Exbibifion BWodels—Hilver Wedal. 





In American Walnut Cases, from Twenty-five Guineas, 
In Black and Gold Cases, from Twenty-eight Guineas, 


Cottages in all Cases, from Forty-six Guineas. 
PLAN IN Iron-framed Upright Grands, from Fifty-five Guineas, 
: ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 








Regent Street, oa Moorgate Street, E.C. 





Children’s Bordered.. 1/2 
Ladies’ .. ow. we 
Gents’ .. ee -- 3/6 


3 Hemstitched: 
o i nel =~ | Ladies’ .. +. 2/11} 
& | Gents’ .. . afl 





POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN 





Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 
per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 23 — 
bv 3 yards, 5/ll each. Kitchen Table Cloths, ~/114 each 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per dozen. Frilled 
Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroi- 
dered. Samples and Illustrated Price Lists post free 
to any part of the World. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen and H.I. and 
R.H, the Crown Princess of Germany, 
BELFAST, 23 











ASPINALLS 
ENAMEL. 


COLOURS—EXQUISITE. 
SURFACE—LIKE PORCELAIN. 





FOR 


RENOVATING 
FVERYTHING. 











BEVERY SHADE OF A SPLENDID 
ART COLOURS) CHOCOLATE, 
FOR | ARAB BROWN, 
DADOS, DOORS, or 
WINDOWS, AND SKIRTINGS, MAROON ENAMEL 
CHALRS, TABLES, STABLE and LAUNDRY 
FITTINGS, 





MILKING STOOLS, 
| PARK RAILINGS, 


ecperanieey ENTRANCE GATES, & 
AND SURFACES OF WICKER, WOOD,| ~~ : sata 
| WILL WEAR THREE TiMES AS LONG 


AND METAL. 
AS ORDINARY PAINT. 





TINS, is. 6d. and 3s. each. 16s, per Gallon. 


POST FREE. FREE BY RAIL. 








Aspinall’s Enamel is supplied to all the Best Families in the Kingdom, 


COLOUR CARDS POST FREE. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL WORKS, 


PECKHAM, LONDON. 
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Hyde & Co., London, E.¢. 


earzz waars MAKERS OF WRITING INKS 
Tondon, 1862 AND SEALING WAX 
Paris, 607 OC Unsurpassed Excellence. Original Makers 


London, 1884. of the Bank of England Wiar, and 
Your Stationer IWDTA WAX FOR HOT CLIMATES. 


KEATINGS | KEATINGS 


BEST BEST 
COUGH CURE. COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere in Sold everywhere in 
Tins. 1/14 each. Tins. 1/1} each. 


LOZENGES | LOZENGES 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE’ 





























VALUABLE 
>; HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
WHELPTON’S 


sence VEGETABLE 
WORLD-FAMED Esadtished 1853. PURIFYING PILLS 


- Have obtained an almost Universal Reputation for their 
valuable qualities which cannot be too widely made known. 

They are highly recommended ‘or Disorders of the HEAD, 

} CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER. and KIDNEYS ; also for RHEUMA- 

TISM, ULCERS, and SKIN DISEASES, 

Is warranted to cleanse the blood fom all impurities, WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT stands 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, | Unrivalled for the Cure of BuRNS, CUTS, ScAl.Ds, ULCERS, 

ores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effecta | {C-,tnd sll kinds of SKIN Diskases. Keep it inyour houses 
_s eeiiow, Shessants testimonials from all Pills end Oletment.Ba toe Tld.. ls. ld. and 20. 8 
arts. . 9d. ills and Ointment— Boxes, price 7)d., 1s. 1}d., and 2¢. 9#, 

GC austin te 4. 9- each, and in cases of six times | py G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Stret, 

address f Ys ths. H s nt to any London, and sent free 10 any part of the United Kingdom, 

‘ess for 33 or 132 stamps, by THe LINCOLN AND on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists a¢ 
Mip.LanD Countixs’ Drva Company, Lincoln. home and abroad. (699; 


SOUTHALL’S (PATENTED) 
Sanitary Towels 
1s. & Qs. "art FOr Ladies 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 
Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular containing Testimonials from Medical Men, 
fessional Nurses, &c., by Parcels Post for 1s. 3d. or 2s. 3d.; Six Packets, 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. ; from the 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholesale Agents :—SHARP, PERRIN, & Co,, 31 OLD CHANGE; STAPLEY & SMITH, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 
¢> For protection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patentecs. 
25 
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THESE. DRUMS ARE. TO THE EAR 
WHAT SPECTACLES ARE TO TABEYES 





g a description of these 

opinions of eminent Aural 

g essay on deafness, its causes and 
‘Address, Dr. NICHOLSON, 15 Camden 


pages, givin 
patents, 


very interestit 
for 3d.— 


An Illustrated Book of 132 
» copies of 
e by post 
Park Road, London, N.W., England. 


celebrated Drums 
Specialists, and a 


cures, fre 





FRAMPTON'S 
PILL OF 
HEALTH, 





= excellent Family 

Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for In- 
digestion, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES these 
Pills are truly excellent, 
removing Headache, De- 
pression of Spirits, Dul- 
ness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a 
healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 

All Chemists at 1s, 1}d, 
and 2s, 9d, per box, 





TCOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


BUNTER’S 
NERVINE., 


* Little less than miraculous in its cure of Tooth- 
ache and Nerve affections.’—Court CrRcuLAR. 
‘Bunter’s Nervine is the best Specific we have yet 
ee with for the cure of Tooth-ache,’—TuE FAMILY 
ocToR. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s, 13d, & 2s. 9d. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC 
BELTS. for the cure of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY, 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 

Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY 
are speedily removed by means of PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, which are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric 
current direct to the affected parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 
the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. VINES, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, writes, 19th September, 1885 :— 
‘Having used Mr. PULVERMACHER’S BELTS for many years in the course of medical 
practice, I am in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases of 
nervous disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am 
entirely convinced of their efficacy.’ 

Dr. C. HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :— 
‘I am satisfied that Mr. PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encouragement from the Profession and 
scientific men.’ 

Dr. GOLDING BIRD, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says:—‘I can hardly recommend 

Mr. PULVERMACHER’S INVENTION too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.’ 


For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet: 


‘GALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’ 


Post-free from 


PULVERMAGHER’S GALWANIC ESTABLISH AENT, 


194 Regent Street, London, 


i GC HT | When I say cure I do not mean merely 

R = ° to stop them for a time and then have 

them return again. I mean a radical cure. 

I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 

I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because others have fuiled is no reason for 

not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy 
Give Address in full. It costs you nothing for a trial, avd I will cure you. 


Address—Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptice Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY: 


The FACULTY pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, OF 
SupreEr, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admizture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in «ll climates, and is four times the 

strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in realily cheaper than such mixtures, _ 

Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful toa Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 


COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining Zrepertics, and is specially adapted for 
early Brea ts. 


In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


TWO NEW COOKERY BOOKS, 


ENTREES A LA MODE. 


By Mrs. DE SALIS. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. boards. 


SAVOURIES A LA MODE. 


By Mrs. DE SALIS. Sixth Edition Fep. 8vo, 1s. boards. 
London ; ‘LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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REDUCTION IN SHERRY, 


ALTERATION EIN DUTY. 


NDER the new treaty with Spain, Wines up to 30 
degrees of proof spirit are allowed to come in at 
1/- per gallon duty; formerly the limit was 26 degrees, 
and as nearly all Spanish Wines are over that limit, 
they bad to pay the 2/6 duty. The alteration allows 
a considerabie quantity of the lighter Sherries to come 
in at the 1/- duty. The stouter-bodied old-style Wine 
will still have to pay the 2/6 duty. In time the shippers 
will be able, no doubt, to rear many of their Soleras 
to pass at the lower rate, which now come in at the 
higher rate, 
In the following Wines we give our Customers the 
benefit of the 3/- per Dozen Reduction in the Duty :— 
Seal. Per Doz. 
1.—White. Nice delicate Wine, recommended .. 16/- 
2.—Black. The Dinner Sherry, pale, dry, soft 20/- 
3.—Red. Finer do., soft, dry, delicate .. o. 24/- 
4.—Yellow. Amoroso, full bodied, medium, dry 30/- 
. —Green. Montilla, delicate, soft, dry Wine.. 30/- 
—Buf. Manzanilla, delicate, dry, Tonic 
Wine. 33/- 
7.—Brown. Vino de Pasto, dry, full flavoured 36/- 
8.—Brown. Amontillado, high class, very soft, 


dry, elegant high flavour.. +. 40/- 
9.—Blue. Oloroso, high class, full nutty 

flavour 44/- 
10.—Pink. Natural Fino Sherry, *beauti- 


fully :oft, refined Wine; only a 
small quantity of Wine so _ 
as this is produced.. ee . 50/- 


Nos. 1 to 9 can be had in Quarter Casks and Octiaves. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. 


LIVERPOOL: 9 Lord Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 83 High Street. 
Prick List FREE BY Post. 








HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfiel’, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 


(een 
supervision, to have given him the ‘only 1eul relict’ 


e had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 
box, or direct for 4s. 3a. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Depér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


4s. per 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and, even when a cold has been neglected 
avd become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle, dip the stopper into very hot 
water, and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of FK. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





J.J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and, by exerting 
a@ vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels, prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the lair. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 

Post free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
2/8, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

1 King Edward St., Newgate St., 
LONDON, E.C. 
Es‘ablished A.D. 1746. 











JENNY LIND.—‘ I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as 
myexperience extends, 
the testimony already 
so general in favour of 
the Lozenges prepared 
by you.’ 


DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chewists, 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d., 5s., 11s. 5 
post free, 7d., 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., Bs. 4d., and 11s. ed. 





F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London, . Established A.D. 1746, 








OUR EVES. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition. Twelfth Thousand, Revised 
and Enlarged, with Three New Chapters. 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, 
From INFANCY to OLD AGE, with Special Infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.AS., F.R.M.S., &. With 55 Illustrations. 
Price 1s, cloth, 
Extracts from Notices of the First Edition: 
“How to Use Our Eyes,” by Jobn Browning, 
F.R.AS., is a thoroughly quaciind little manual.’ 
GRaAPuIc. 
‘Gives many a useful Lint to those who enjoy good 
eyesight and wish to preserve it, and gives the advice 
of an oculist to those obliged to wear spectacles.’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


CHATTO & WINDDS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








OUR EVES. 


BROWNING’S 


Improved Method of Suiting the Sight 
with Spectacles 


Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


ROWNING'S AXIS-CUT PEBBLES are the most 
perfect lenses mate, being cut from pure crystals 
of Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and 
every lense tested separately by the polariscope. 
Spectacles of superior quality from 4s. 6d. per pair; 
with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s, 6d. 
per rair; and in gold frames from £1. 3s. 6d, Full 
particulars of Browning's Meth~d of Suiting the Sight 
ty correspondence, and testimonials post free, 


JOHN ‘BROWNING, 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. GOLD MEDAL, LIVERPOOL, 1886. Two GoLD Mgpa.s, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884 . 


Liberal Discount for 
Cash. 





raptures with it.’ 


BRADFORD'S PATENT 
VOWEL’ A 1 MACHINE, Price £6. 6s. Are universally admitted to be THE 
It is a perfect Washer, and anes per- THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., BEST, and ‘although innumerable 


feet Wringer and Mangler. CARRIAGE 


and satisfaction always guaranteed. 
‘VOWEL’ 


‘Bradford's Washing Machines and 
Wringers have revolutionised the labours of 
the wash-tub in myriads of households.’ 


Bradford’s ‘Vowel’ Washing Machines 
are so useful and strong, and ensure so 
much comfort and economy, that they are 
always highly valued. A recent purchaser 
writes: ‘The last improvement in your 
“Vowel” Machine makes it QUITE 
PERFECT. It is as useful and handy and 
perfect asit can be, and my servant is in 


New Catalogue free by post. 





d 
FREE, TRIAL FREE, full instructions free, 140 — Hct Halbors Lenton s some 


THE TIMES, 





© Liberal Discount for 2 
Z Cash. 


BRADFORD'S WRINGING 
AND MANGLING MACHINES 


—_- have been made to design 
ing more fanciful, there has 


LY, for Washing only. Victoria Street, Manchester; Bold Street, 4; ee re tere 2 erecta: ane 
ri 58. 


ce £2. Liverpool ; & Crescent Iron Works, Salford. 


las the abo 
ice from 28, “Carrtase paid. 





THE WONDER OF THE AGE! 


THE LONGFORD WIRE MATTRESS AND 
BEDSTEAD COMBINED. 
Wwoonps’? PATENT, 


Liverpool Exhibition, the 
highest awards, 
TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
See our grand Stock of 
Bedsteads, 











Catalogues free on application, naieme.. 


Guaranteed neither to rust nor 
stretch ; if they do within 
five years, we will replace with 
new ones, 














CAN BE ATTACHED TO 
OLD BEDSTEADS. 





To be seen carrying ONE TON, 

a without injury, at our Show Rooms 
19 LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL ; 

51 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON; 
63 PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 





All inquiries to the SOLE MAKERS: 
THE LONGFORD WIRE CO., Limited, WARRINGTON. 


I have a positive remedy for the above 
0 a § U | PT | 0 es disease ; by its use thousands of cases ot 
B the worst kind and of long standing have 


been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with an ENTIRELY NEW AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this Disease 


to any sufferer. Give address in full. Dr. T, A. SLOCUM, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon 
Street, London. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 


BEING AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER 


By Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpov, E.C. 


Sent gratis and post free on application, o. 




















MUTTON VEAL & cane." | 
im SBASTURTLE Sour & JEL. 
—— MEAT LOZENGES Us: 


9 Each of the Eleven Editions 
contain Concordance, Index, 
Atlas, Lumby’s Glossary, and 

























luable Aids. 468 pp. of ad- 
8s, and upwards, Three Facsimile Editions, ded matter in the 24mo. size. 
ener TE CHE 
“pent ge a fs from R’ S B I B E S. 
sent gratis from A J é 
Publishers. 
TIMES. The very _. Dean | hs Peterborough | STANDARD. 1 
( ‘ Perfect,’ ‘I know of no one volume to +. compared to it for ‘Very complete.’ 
| the amount of information it conveys.’ | 
ae @ ———@ ® ) 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


OAKEY’S FIVE GOLD MEDALS. | 


‘WELLINGTON’ | fate) say al@n cy 
KNIFE POLISH. | HE SyN Te] 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning 
Catlery. Sold everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., 
6d., 1s., 2s, 6d. and 4s. each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 

FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS. TEA-CAKES 
Manufact f Emery, Black Lead, Em 
Mand Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. | (WAKIOMUMsI@)m=asxe)\012 BREAD, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 














WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


ae oe JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


Ano PRESERVING THE ETH @ hina 


Tooth Paste 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN. 
Pots, 1s.6d. & 2s.6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER 1887. 


CONTENTS, 


PAGE 
Eve. By the Author of ‘JOHN HFRrrinG,’ ‘MEHALAH,’ &c. . ° ° e 153 
Chapter XIV.—A Sine qua non. 
~ XV.—At the Quay. 
» X&VI.—Watt. 
» XVII.—Forget-me-not ! 
THE GOLD FIELDS OF THE TRANSVAAL. By GEORGE J. NATHAN , + 135 


THE PIXIES’ GARDEN. By E. Nesbit ,. e e ‘ ° ” . e 352 


GREY FuR: A WEEK IN THE LIFE OF A POORGOVERNESS. By E. GERARD, 
Author of ‘REATA’ . .« «© © « eo e 


Or HyMAN INCAPACITY. By A.K.H.B. , e ° ° ° ° e I9gl 
A Prison Sonc. By D. J. ROBERTSON . . ° . . ° . e 199 
CHANTICLEER. By W. H. Hupson ° ’ ° . ° ° ° - 201 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS—V. By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY 
HERMAN . . . . . - . . . . . om . 21Ir 


_ aes THE Stan OF THE SHIP. = ANDREW LANG ‘ ‘ ° , 


. 234 


NEWER oss 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 


O IW =" RICH SIRUPY ‘This Season’s Growth.’ 
1s. 6d. per Pound. Cc oO Jar Ox Oo, 


A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND HIGH QUALITY. 
COMPARE it with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


24 lbs. sent Free per Parcels Post for 4s. 34. to any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands ; or 
6} lbs. for 10s. 9d., 84 lbs. for 14s., 104 lbs. for 17s, 3d, 


ee nee tg & COMPANY, 

4 Regent, Ae Oxtord Street, W.; i> Street, Cit hy Boro’, sigh Street, 8.E. 
wed Westbourne Grove, W.; a ay te Rikchnas tiger, -+ King’s Cros ad ° 
Manchester. 93 Market Street.  Birmingham—Quadrant, New Street.’ Brighton 147 North Street, 
Bristol_38 Corn Street. Preston—104 Fishergate. Liverpool) Ghureh Street ; and Minster Buildings; 

and London Road. MHastings—Robertson Street and Havel lock Road, 


Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be obtained for One Penny at all Post Offices. Bankers: Bank of 
England, London and County, London and Westminster, and National Provincial Bank of England. 


S. SAINSBURY’S 


A HIGHLY PERFUMED 


Scent of great refinement, La, a} 
strength, and lasting quality. 
Very economical in use. 
Prepared with the finest ENGLISH LAVENDER, 
without any foreign whatever. * 


i776 and 177 STRAND, LONDON. 


AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND GENERALLY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


ae 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, 3/-, 4/6, & 6/-; Post free, 2d. extra, In neat Cases suitable for Presents, from 3/- to 15/6 
Post free 34, extra, 
31° 




















S. & H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 
POLISHING PASTE, 

E BO NI T E B LACKING | | For Metals and Glass of all descriptions, 

J B ‘| PLATE POWDER, 
For BOOTS &SHOES. | Does not injure the Silver. 
| BRUNSWICK BLACK, 
| For Stoves or Iron Work. 
|STEEL POWDER, 
For Bright Grates and Fire Irons. 


yA FURNITURE POLISH. 
ie ASK FOR IT. NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. Manufactory—57 MANSELL STREET, LONDON, E. 





} Does not injure the 
Leather. 





TRADE MARK. 











» x a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutnition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr, Eprs has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 


EPPO deewomSOCOA 


constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to dttack wherever there is a weak 
point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.”— The Civil Service Gazette.” 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY'S 


UNEQUALLED “EC JES AX. SS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT: 
A CHEST OF TEA, direct from the Mincing Lane Market. 
Supplied actually first-hand. Carriage Paid. 


1/3, 1/6, 1/9, S&S 2/. b= F pound. soe sg 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A SINE QUA NON. 


ARBARA wason her way home from Ashburton. She hadattended 
heraunt’s funeral, and knew that a little sum of about fifty pounds 
per annum was hers, left her by her aunt. She was occupied with 
her thoughts. Was there any justification for Jasper ? The father 
was hateful. She could excuse his leaving home—that was nothing ; 
such a home must be intolerable to a young man of spirit—but to 
rob his father was another matter. Barbara could not quite riddle 
the puzzle out in her mind. It was clear that Mr. Babb had con- 
fided the fifteen hundred pounds to Jasper, and that Jasper had 
made away with them. He had been taken and sent to prison at 
Prince’s Town. Thence he had escaped, and whilst escaping had 
met with the accident which had brought him to become an inmate 
of Morwell House. Jasper’s story that he had lost the money was 
false. He had himself taken it. Barbara could not quite make 
it out; she tried to put it from her. What mattered it how 
the robbery had been committed ?—sufficient that the man who 
took the money was with her father. What had he done with the 
money ? That no one but himself could tell, and that she would 
not ask him. 
It was vain crying over spilt milk. Fifteen hundred pounds 
were gone, and the loss of that money might affect Eve's prospects. 
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Eve was already attracting admiration, but who would take her for 
her beauty alone ? Eve, Barbara said to herself, was a jewel that 
must be kept in a velvet and morocco case, and must not be put to 
rough usage. She must have money. She must marry where 
nothing would be required of her but to look and be—charming. 

It was clear to Barbara that Mr. Coyshe was struck with her 
sister, and Mr. Coyshe was a promising, pushing man, sure to make 
his way. If a man has a high opinion of himself he impresses 
others with belief in him. Mr. Jordan was loud in his praises ; 
Barbara had sufficient sense to dislike his boasting, but she was in- 
fluenced by it. Though his manner was not to her taste, she was 
convinced that Mr. Coyshe was a genius, and a man whose name 
would be known through England. 

What was to be done? The only thing she could think of was 
to insist on her father making over Morwell to Eve on his death ; 
as for herself—she had her fifty pounds, and she could go as house- 
keeper to some lady; the Duchess of Bedford would recommend 
her. She was not likely to be thought of by any man, with only 
fifty pounds, and with a plain face. 

When Barbara reached this point she laughed, and then she 
sighed. She laughed because the idea of her being married was 
so absurd. She sighed because she was tired. Just then, quite 
uncalled for and unexpected, the form of Jasper Babb rose up before 
her mind’s eye, as she had last seen him, pale, looking after her, 
waving his hat. 

She was returning to him without a word from his father, of 
forgiveness, of encouragement, of love. She was scheming a future 
for herself and for Eve ; Jasper had no future, only a horrible past, 
which cast a shadow forward, and took all hope out of the present, 
and blighted the future. If she could but have brought him a 
kind message, it would have inspired him to redeem his great fault, 
to persevere m well-doing. She knew that she would find him 
watching for her return with a wistful look in his dark full eyes, 
asking her if she brought him consolation. 

Then she reproached herself because she had left his parting 
farewell unacknowledged. She had been ungracious; no doubt 
she had hurt his feelings. 

She had passed through Tavistock, with her groom riding some 
way behind her, when she heard the sound of a trotting horse, and 
almost immediately a well-known voice called, ‘Glad to see your 
face turned homewards, Miss Jordan.’ : 

‘Good evening, Mr. Coyshe.’ 
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‘Our roads run together, to my advantage. What is that you 
are carrying? Can I relieve you?’ 

‘A violin. The boy is careless, he might let it fall. Besides, 
he is burdened with my valise and a bundle.’ 

‘What! has your aunt bequeathed a violin to you?’ 

A little colour came into Barbara’s cheeks, as she answered, ‘I 
am bringing it home from over the moor.’ She blushed to have 
to equivocate. 

‘I hope you have had something more substantial left you than 
an old fiddle,’ said the surgeon. 

‘Thank you, my poor aunt has been good enough to leave me 
something comfortable, which will enable my dear father to make 
up to Eve for the sum that has been lost.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ said Mr. Coyshe. ‘Charmed!’ 

‘ By the way,’ Barbara began, ‘ I wanted to say something to you, 
but I have not had the opportunity. You were quite in the wrong 
about the saucer of sour milk, though I admit there was a stocking 
—hbut how you saw that, passes my comprehension.’ 

‘I did not see it, I divined it,’ said the young man, with his 
protruding light eyes staring at her with an odd, mischievous ex- 
pression in them. ‘It is part of the mysteries of medicine—a 
faculty akin to inspiration in some doctors, that they see with their 
inner eyes what is invisible to the outer eye. For instance, I can 
see right into your heart, and I see there something that looks to 
me very much like the wound I patched up in Mr. Jasper’s pate. 
Whilst his has been healing, yours has been growing worse.’ 

Barbara turned cold and shivered. ‘For heaven’s sake, Mr. 
Coyshe, do not say such things; you frighten me.’ 

He laughed. 

She remained silent, uneasy and vexed. Presently she said, 
‘It is not true; there is nothing the matter with me.’ 

‘But the stocking was under the sofa-cushion, and you said, 
Not true, at first. Wait and look.’ 

‘Doctor, it isnot true at all. That is, I have a sort of trouble 
or pain, but it is all about Eve. I have been very unhappy about 
the loss of her money, and that has fretted me greatly.’ 

‘I foresaw it would be lost.’ 

‘ Yes, it is lost, but Eve shall be no loser.’ 

‘Look here, Miss Jordan, a beautiful face is like a beautiful 
song, charming in itself, but infinitely better with an accompani- 
ment.’ : 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Coyshe?’ 
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‘ A sweet girl may have beauty and amiability, but though these 
may be excellent legs for the matrimonial stool, a third must be 
added to prevent an upset, and that—metallic.’ 

Barbara made no reply. The audacity and impudence of the 
young surgeon took the power to reply from her. 

‘You have not given me that fiddle,’ said Coyshe. 

‘T am not sure you will carry it carefully,’ answered Barbara ; 
nevertheless she resigned itto him. ‘When you part from me let 
the boy have it. I will not ride into Morwell cumbered with it.’ 

‘A doctor,’ said Coyshe, ‘if he is to succeed in his profession, 
must be endowed with instinct as well as science. A cat does not 
know what ails it, but it knows when it is out of sorts; instinct 
teaches it to swallow a blade of grass. Instinct with us discovers 
the disorder, science points out the remedy. I may say without 
boasting that I am brimming with instinct—you have had a speci- 
men or two—and I have passed splendid examinations, so that tes- 
tifies to my science. Beer Alston cannot retain me long, my proper 
sphere is London. I understand the Duke has heard of me, and 
said to some one, whom I will not name, that if I come to town he 
will introduce me. If once started on the rails I must run to 
success. Now I want a word with you in confidence, Miss Jordan. 
That boy is sufficiently in the rear not to hear. You will be mum, 
I trust ?’ 

Barbara slightly nodded her assent. 

‘I confess to you that I have been struck with your sister, Miss 
Eve. Who could fail to see her and not become a worshipper ? 
She is a radiant star ; I have never seen any one so beautiful, and 
she is as good as she is beautiful.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed she is,’ said Barbara, earnestly. 

‘Montecuculli said,’ continued the surgeon, ‘ that in war three 
things are necessary: money; secondly, money ; thirdly, money. 
In love it is the same. We may regret it, but it is undeni- 
able.’ 

Barbara did not know what to say. The assurance of the young 
man imposed on her; she did not like him particularly, but he was 
superior in culture to most of the young men she knew, who had 
no ideas beyond hunting and shooting. 

After a little while of consideration, she said, ‘Do you think 
you would make Eve happy ?’ 

‘I am sure of it. I have all the instincts of the family-man in 
me. A man may marry a score of times and be father of fifty chil- 
dren, without instinct developing the special features of domes- 
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ticity. They are born in a man, not acquired. Pater-familias 
nascitur, non fit.’ 

‘ Have you spoken to my father ?’ 

‘No, not yet ; I am only feeling my way. I don’t mind telling 
you what brought me into notice with the Duke. He was ill 
last autumn when down at Endsleigh for the shooting, and his 
physician was sent for. I met the doctor at the Bedford Inn at 
Tavistock ; some of us of the faculty had an evening together, and 
his Grace’s condition was discussed, casually of course. I said no- 
thing. We were smoking and drinking rum-and-water. There 
was something in his Grace’s condition which puzzled his physician, 
and he clearly did not understand how to treat the case. J knew. 
I have instinct. Some rum had been spilled on the table ; I dipped 
the end of my pipe in it, and scribbled a prescription on the 
mahogany. I saw the eye of the doctor on it. I have reason to 
believe he used my remedy. It answered. He is not ungrateful. 
I say nomore. A city set ona hill cannot be hid. Beer Alston 
is a bushel covering a light. Wait.’ 

Barbara said nothing. She rode on, deep in thought. The 
surgeon jogged at her side, his protruding water-blue eyes peering 
in all directions. 

‘You think your sister will not be penniless,’ he said. 

‘I am certain she will not. Now that my aunt has provided 
for me, Eve will have Morwell after my father’s death, and I am 
sure she is weleome to what comes to me from my aunt till then,’ 

‘ Halt!’ exclaimed the surgeon. 

Barbara drew rein simultaneously with Mr. Coyshe. 

‘Who are you there, watching, following us, skulking bebind 
bushes and hedges ?’ shouted Coyshe. 

‘ What is it ?’ asked Miss Jordan, surprised and alarmed. 

The surgeon did not answer, but raised to his shoulder a stick 
he carried. 

‘Answer! Who are you? Show yourself, or I fire!’ 

‘ Doctor Coyshe,’ exclaimed Barbara, ‘ forbear, in pity.’ 

‘My dear Miss Jordan,’ he said in a low tone, ‘ set your mind 
at rest. I have only an umbrella stick, of which all the apparatus 
is blown away except the catch. Who is there?’ he cried, again 
presenting his stick. 

‘ Once, twice !’—click went the catch. ‘If I call three and 
fire, your blood be on your own head !’ 

There issued in response a scream, piercing in its shrillness, 
inhuman in its tone, 
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Barbara shuddered, and her horse plunged. 

A mocking burst of laughter ensued, and then forth from the 
bushes into the road leaped an impish boy, who drew a bow over 
the catgut of a fiddle under his chin, and ran along before them, 
laughing, leaping, and evoking uncouth and shrill screams from 
his instrument. 

‘A pixie,’ said the surgeon. ‘I knew by instinct one was 
dodging us. Fortunately I could not lay my hand on a riding- 
whip this morning, and so took my old umbrella stick. Now, 
farewell. So you think Miss Eve will have Morwell, and the 
matrimonial stool its golden leg? That is right.’ 








CHAPTER XV. 


AT THE QUAY. 


On the day of Barbara’s departure Eve attended diligently to the 
duties of the house, and found that everything was in such order 
that she was content to believe that all would go on of its own 
accord in the old way, without her supervision, which declined next 
day, and was pretermitted on the third. 

Jasper did not appear for mid-day dinner ; he was busy on the 
old quay. He saw that it must be put to rights. The woods could 
be thinned, the coppice shredded for bark, and bark put on a barge 
at the bottom of the almost precipitous slope, and so sent to the 
tanyards at Devonport. There was waste of labour in carrying the 
bark up the hills and then carting it to Beer Ferris, some ten miles. 

No wonder that, as Mr. Jordan complained, the bark was unre- 
munerative. The profit was eaten up by the wasteful transport. It 
was the same with the timber. There was demand for oak and pine 
at the dockyards, and any amount was grown in the woods of Morwell. 

So Jasper asked leave to have the quay put to rights, and Mr. 
Jordan consented. He must supervise proceedings himself, so 
he remained the greater part of the day by the river-edge. The 
ascent to Morwell House was arduous if attempted directly up the 
steep fall, long if he went by the zigzag through the wood. It 
would take him a stiff three-quarters of an hour to reach the house 
and half an hour toreturn. Accordingly he asked that his dinner 
might be sent him. 

On the third day, to Eve’s dismay, she found that she had for- 
gotten to let him have his food, both that day and the day preced- 
ing. He had made no remark when he came back the day before. 
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Eve’s conscience smote her—a convalescent left for nine or ten 
hours without food. 

When she recalled her promise to send it him she found that 
there was no one tosend. In shame and self-reproach, she packed 
a little basket, and resolved to carry ittohim. The day was lovely. 
She put her broad-brimmed straw hat, trimmed with forget-me- 
not bows, on her head, and started on her walk. 

The bank of the Tamar falls from high moorland many hun- 
dreds of feet to the water’s edge. In some places the rocks rise 
in sheer precipices, with gullies of coppice and heather between 
them. Elsewhere the fall is less abrupt, and allows trees to grow, 
and the richness of the soil and the friable nature of the rock allows 
them to grow to considerable dimensions. From Morwell House 
a long détour through beautiful forest, affording peeps of moun- 
tains and water, gave the easiest descent to the quay; but Eve 
reserved this road for the ascent, and slid merrily down the narrow 
corkscrew path in the brushwood between the crags, which afforded 
the quickest way down to the water’s edge. 

‘Oh, Mr. Jasper!’ she exclaimed, ‘I have sinned, through my 
forgetfulness ; but see, to make amends, I have brought you a little 
bottle of papa’s Burgundy and a wee pot of red-currant jelly for 
the cold mutton.’ 

‘And you have come yourself to overwhelm me with a sense of 
gratitude.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Jasper, Iam so ashamed of my naughtiness. I assure 
you I nearly cried. Bab—I mean Barbara —would never have for- 
gotten. She remembers everything. Her head is a perfect store- 
closet, where all things are in place, and measured and weighed 
and on their proper shelves. You had no dinner yesterday.’ 

* To-day’s is a banquet that makes up for all deficiencies.’ 

Eve liked Jasper; she had few to converse with, very few ac- 
quaintances, no friends, and she was delighted to be able to have 
a chat with any one, especially if that person flattered her—and 
who did not ? Every one naturally offered incense before her; she 
almost demanded it asa right. The Tamar formed a little bay 
under a wall of rock. A few ruins marked the site of the store- 
houses and boatsheds of the abbots. The sun glittered on the 
water, forming of it a blazing mirror, and the dancing light was 
reflected back by the flower-wreathed rocks. 

‘Where are the men?’ asked Eve. 

‘Gone into the wood to fell some pines. We must drive piles 
into the bed of the river, and lay beams on them for a basement.’ 
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‘Oh,’ said Eve, listlessly, ‘I don’t understand about basements 
and all that.’ She seated herself ona log. ‘How pleasant it is 
here, with the flicker of the water in one’s face and eyes, and a sense 
of being without shadow! Mr. Jasper, do you believe in pixies ?’ 

‘What do you mean, miss ?’ 

‘The little imps who live in the mines and on the moors, and 
play mischievous tricks on mortals. They have the nature of 
spirits, and yet they have human shapes, and are like old men or 
boys. They watch treasures and veins of ore, and when mortals 
approach the metal they decoy the trespassers away.’ 

‘Like the lapwing that pretends to be wounded, and so lures 
you from its precious eggs. Do yow believe in pixies?’ 

Eve laughed and shook her pretty head. ‘I think so, Mr. 
Jasper, for I have seen one.’ 

‘What was he like ?’ 

‘I do not know, I only caught glimpses of him. Donot laugh 
satirically. Iam serious. I did see something, but I don’t know 
exactly what I saw.’ 

‘That is not a very convincing reason for the existence of pixies.’ 

Eve drew her little feet together, and folded her arms in her 
lap, and smiled, and tossed her head. She had taken off her hat, 
and the sun glorified her shining head. Jasper looked admiringly 
at her. ‘Are you not afraid of a sunstroke, Miss Eve ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no! The sun cannot harm me. I love him so pas- 
sionately. Oh, Mr. Jasper! I wish sometimes I lived far away in 
another country, where there are no wet days and grey skies and 
muggy atmospheres, and where the hedges do not drip, and the 
lanes do not stand ankle deep in mud, and the old walls exude 
moisture indoors, and one’s pretty shoes do not go mouldy if not 
wiped over daily. I should like to be in a land like Italy, where 
all the people sing and dance and keep holiday, and the bells in 
the towers are ever ringing, and the lads have bunches of gold and 
silver flowers in their hats, and the girls have scarlet skirts, and 
the village musicians sit in a cart adorned with birch branches 
and ribands and roses, and the trumpets go tu-tu! and the drums 
bung-bung !—I have read about it, and cried for vexation that I 
was not there.’ 

‘ But the pixy ?’ 

‘I would banish all pixies and black Copplestones and Whish- 
hounds; they belong to rocks and moors and darkness and storm. 
I hate gloom and isolation.’ 


‘You are happy at Morwell, Miss Eve. One has but to look 
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in your face and seeit. Not a crabbed line of care, not the track of 
a tear, all smoothness and smiles.’ 

The girl twinkled with pleasure, and said, ‘ That is because we 
are in midsummer; wait till winter and see what becomes of me. 
Then I am sad enough. We are shut in for five months—six 
months—seven almost, by mud and water. Oh, how the winds 
howl! How the trees toss and roar! How the rain patters! 
That is not pleasant. I wish, I do wish, I were a squirrel ; then I 
would coil myself in a corner lined with moss, and crack nuts in 
a doze till the sun came again and woke me up with the flowers. 
Then I would throw out all my cracked nut-shells with both paws, 
and leap to the foot ofa tree, run up it, and skip from branch to 
branch, and swing in the summer sunshine on the topmost twig. 
Oh, Mr. Jasper, how much wiser than we the swallows are! I would 
rather be a swallow than a squirrel, and sail away when I felt the 
first frost to the land of eternal summer, into the blazing eye of the 
sun.’ 

‘ But as you have no wings . 

‘I sit and mope and talk to Barbara about cows and cabbages, 
and to father about any nonsense that comes into my head.’ 

‘ As yet you have given me no description of the pixy.’ 

‘How can I, when I scarce saw him? I will tell you exactly 
what happened, if you will not curl up the corner of your lips, as 
though mocking me. That papa never does. I tell him all the 
rhodomontade 1 can, and he listens gravely, and frightens and 
abashes me sometimes by swallowing it whole.’ 

‘ Where did you see, or not see, the pixy ?’ 

‘On my way to you. I heard something stirring in the wood, 
and I half saw what I took to be a boy, or a little man the size of 
a boy. When I stood still, he stood; when I moved, I fancied he 
moved. I heard the crackle of sticks and the stir of the bushes. 
I am sure of nothing.’ 

‘ Were you frightened ?’ 

‘No; puzzled, not frightened. If this had occurred at night, it 
would have been different. I thought it might have been a red- 
deer; they are here sometimes, strayed from Exmoor, and have 
such pretty heads and soft eyes; but this was not. I fancied once 
I saw a queer little face peering at me from behind a pinetree. I 
uttered a feeble cry and ran on.’ 

‘I know exactly what it was,’ said Jasper, with a grave smile. 
‘ There is a pixy lives in the Raven Rock ; he has a smithy far down 
in the heart of the cliff, and there he works all wintery at a vein 
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of pure gold, hammering and turning the golden cups and marsh 
marigolds with which to strew the pastures and water-courses in 
spring. But it is dull for the pixy sitting alone without light ; he 
has no one to love and care for him, and, though the gold glows 
in his forge, his little heart is cold.. He has been dreaming all 
winter of a sweet fairy he saw last summer wearing a crown of 
marigold, wading in cuckoo flowers, and now he has come forth to 
capture that fairy and draw her down into his stony palace.’ 

‘To waste her days,’ laughed Eve, ‘in sighing for the sun, 
whilst her roses wither and her eyes grow dim, away from the 
twitter of the birds and the scent of the gorse. He shan’t have 
me.’ Then, after a pause, during which she gathered some mari- 
golds and put them into her hat, she said, half seriously, half jest- 
ingly, ‘ Do you believe in pixies ? ’ 

‘You must not ask me. I have seen but one fairy in all my 
life, and she now sits before me.’ 

‘Mr. Jasper,’ said Eve, with a dimple in her cheek, in recog- 
nition of the compliment,—‘ Mr. Jasper, do you know my mother 
is a mystery to me as much as pixies and fairies and white ladies ?’ 

* No, I was not aware of that.’ 

‘ She was called, like me, Eve.’ 

‘I had a sister of that name who is dead, and my mother’s 
name was Eve. She is dead.’ 

‘I-did not think the name was so common,’ said the girl. ‘I 
fancied we were the only two Eves that ever were. I do not know 
what my mother’s other name was. Is not that extraordinary ?’ 

Jasper Babb made no reply. 

‘I have been reading “ Undine.” Have you read that story ? 
Oh, it has made me so excited! The writer says that it was founded 
on what he read in an old author, and that author, Paracelsus, is one 
papa believesin. So, I suppose, there is some truth in the tale. 
The story of my mother is quite like that of Undine. One night 
my father heard a cry on the moor, and he went to the place, and 
found my mother all-alone. She was with him for a year anda 
day, and would have stayed longer if my father could have re- 
frained from asking her name. When he did that she was forced 
to leave him. She was never seen again.’ 

‘ Miss Eve, this cannot.be true.’ 

‘I donot know. That is what old Betsy Davy told me. Papa 
never speaks of her.’ He has been an altered man since she left 
him. He put up the stone cross on the moor at the spot where 
he fonnd her. I like to fancy there was something mysterious in 
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her. I can’t ask papa, and Bab—I mean Barbara—was too young 
at the time to remember anything about it.’ 

‘This is very strange.’ 

‘Betsy Davy says that my father was not properly married to 
her, because he could not get a priest to perform the ceremony 
without knowing what she was.’ 

‘My dear Miss Eve, instead of listening to the cock-and-bull 
stories 

‘Mr. Jasper! How can you—how can you use such an expres- 
sion? The story is very pretty and romantic, and not at all like 
things of this century. I dare say there is some truth in it.’ 

‘Tam far from any intention of offending you, dear young lady ; 
but I venture to offer you a piece of advice. Do not listen to idle 
tales; do not encourage people of a lower class to speak to you 
about your mother; ask your father what you want to know, he 
will tell you; and take my word for it, romance there always must 
be in love, but there will be nothing of what you imagine, with a 
fancy set on fire by “ Undine.” ’ 

Her volatile mind had flown elsewhere. 

‘Mr. Jasper,’ she said, ‘ have you ever been to a theatre ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Oh, I should like it above everything else. I dream of it. 
We have Inchbald’s “ British Theatre ” in the library, and it is my 
dearest reading. Barbara likes a cookery book or a book on farm- 
ing; I cannot abide them. Do you know what Mr. Coyshe said 
the other day when I was rattling on before him and papa? He 
said I had missed my vocation, and ought to have been on the 
stage. What do you think ?’ 

‘I think a loving and merciful Providence has done best to 
put such a precious treasure here where it can best be preserved.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you at all,’ said Eve, standing up. ‘I think 
Mr. Coyshe showed great sense. Anyhow, I should like to see a 
theatre—oh, above everything in the world! Papa thinks of Rome 
or the Holy Land ; but I say—a theatre. I can’t help it; I think it, 
and must say it. Good-bye ! I have things my sister left that I must 
attend to. I wish she were back. Oh, Mr, Jasper, do not you?’ 

‘ Every one will be pleased to welcome her home,’ 

‘ Because I have let everything go to sixes and sevens, eh ?’ 

‘For her own sake.’ 

* Well; I do miss her dreadfully; do not you ?’ 

He did not answer. She cast him another good-bye, and danced 
off into the wood, swinging her hat by the blue ribands. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
WATT. 


THE air under the pines was balmy. The hot July sun brought. 
out their resinous fragrance. Gleams of fire fell through the 
boughs and dappled the soil at intervals, and on these sun-flakes 
numerous fritillary butterflies with silver under-wings were flutter- 
ing, and countless flies were humming. The pines grew only at 
the bottom of the crags, and here and there in patches on the 
slopes. The woods were composed for the most part of oak, now 
in its richest, fullest foliage, the golden hue of early spring chang- 
ing to the duller green of summer. Beech also abounded with 
their clean stems, and the soil beneath them bare of weed, and 
here and there a feathery birch with erect silver stem struggled 
up in the overgrowth tothe light. The wood was full of foxgloves, 
spires of pink dappled bells, and of purple columbine. Wild roses 
grew wherever a rock allowed them to wreathe in sunshine and 
burst. into abundant bloom over its face. Eve carried her straw 
hat on her arm, hung by its blue ribands. She needed its shelter 
in the wood no more than in her father’s hall. 

She came to a brook, dribbling and tinkling on its way through 
moss and over stone. The path was fringed with blazing mari- 
golds. Eve had already picked some, she now halted, and brimmed 
the extemporised basket with more of the golden flowers. 

The gloom, the fragrant air, the flicker of colour made her think 
of the convent chapel at Lanherne, whither she had been sent for 
her education, but whence, having pined under the restraint, she 
had been speedily removed. As she walked she swung her hat like 
acenser. From it rose the fresh odour of flowers, and from it 
dropped now and then a marigold like a burning cinder. Scarce 
thinking what she did, Eve assumed the slow and measured pace 
of a religious procession, as she had seen one at Lanherne, still 
swinging her hat, and letting the flowers fall from it whilst she 
chanted meaningless words to a sacred strain. Then she caught 
her straw hat to her, and holding it before her in her left arm, 
advanced at a quicker pace, still singing. Now she dipped her 
right hand in the crown and strewed the blossoms to left and right, 
as did the little girls in the Corpus Christi procession round the 
convent grounds at Lanherne. Her song quickened and bright- 
ened, and changed its character as her flighty thoughts shifted to 
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other topics and her changeful mood assumed another complexion. 
Her tune became that of the duet La ci darem la mano, in ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ which she had often sung with her sister. She sang 
louder and more joyously, and her feet moved in rhythm to this 
song, as they had to the ecclesiastical chant; her eyes sparkled, 
her cheeks flushed. 

It seemed to her that a delicate echo accompanied her—very 
soft and spiritual, now in snatches, then low, rolling, long-drawn- 
out. She stopped and listened, then went on again. What she 
heard was the echo from the rocks and tree boles. 

But presently the road became steeper, and she could no longer 
spare breath for her song; now the sacred chant was quite for- 
gotten, but the sweet air of Mozart clung to her memory, as the 
scent of pot-pourri to a parlour, and there it would linger the rest 
of the day. 

As she walked on she was ina dream. What must it be to 
hear these songs accompanied by instruments, and with Jight and 
scenery, and acting on the stage? Oh, that she could for once in 
her life have the supreme felicity of seeing a real play! 

Suddenly a flash of vivid golden light broke before her, the 
trees parted, and she stood on the Raven Kock, a precipice that 
shoots high above the Tamar and commands a wide prospect over 
Cornwall—Hingston Hill, where Athelstan fought and beat the 
Cornish in the last stand the Britons made—and Kitt Hill, a dome 
of moor-clad mountain. As she stepped forth on the rock to enjoy 
the light and view and air, there rushed out of the oak and dog- 
wood bushes a weird boy, who capered and danced, brandished 
a fiddle, clapped it under his chin, and still dancing, played La 
ci darem fast, faster, till his little arms went faster than Eve 
could see. 

The girl stood still, petrified with terror. Here was the Pixy 
of the Raven Rock Jasper had spoken of. The malicious boy saw 
and revelled in her fear, and gambolled round her, grimacing and 
still fiddling till his tune led up to and finished in a shriek. 

‘ There, there,’ said he, at length, lowering the violin and bow ; 
‘ how I have scared you, Eve!’ 

Eve trembled in every limb, and was too alarmed to speak. 
The scenery, the rock, the boy, swam in a blue haze before her 
eyes. 

‘There, Eve, don’t be frightened. You led me on with your 
singing. I followed in your flowery traces. Don’t you know me?’ 

Eve shook her head. She could not speak. 
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‘You have seen me. You saw me that night when I came rid- 
ing over your downs at the back of Martin, when poor Jasper fell 
—you remember me. I smashed your rattle-trap gig. Whata 
piece of good luck it was that Jasper’s horse went down and not 
ours. I might have broken my fiddle. Id rather break a leg, 
especially that of another person.’ 

Eve had not thought of the boy since that eventful night. 
Indeed, she had seen little of him then. 

‘I remember,’ she said, ‘ there was a boy.’ 

‘Myself. Watt is my name, or, in full, Walter. If you doubt 
my humanity touch my hand; feel, it is warm.’ He grasped Eve 
and drew her out on the rocky platform. 

‘Sit down, Eve. I know you better than you know me. I 
have heard Martin speak of you. That is how I know about you. 
Look me in the face.’ 

Eve raised her eyes to his. The boy had a strange countenance. 
The hair was short-cropped and black, the skin olive. He had 
protruding and large ears, and very black keen eyes. 

‘What do you think is my age?’ asked the boy. ‘I am nine- 
teen. Iamanape. I shall never grow intoa man.’ He began 
again to skip and make grimaces. Eve shrank away in alarm. 

‘There! Put your fears aside, and be reasonable,’ said. Watt, 
coming toarest. ‘Jasper is below, munching hisdinner. I have 
seen him. He would not eat whilst you were by. He did not 
suspect I was lying on the rock overhead in the heath, peering 
down on you both whilst you were talking. I can skip about, I 
can scramble anywhere, I can almost fly. I do not wish Jasper to 
knowIam here. No one must know but yourself, for I have come 
here on an errand to you.’ 

‘To me!’ echoed Eve, hardly recovered from her terror. 

‘Tam come from Martin. Youremember Martin? Oh! there 
are not many men like Martin. He isa king of men. Imagine 
an old town, with ancient houses and a church tower behind, and 
the moon shining on it, and in the moonlight Martin in velvet, with 
a hat in which is a white feather, and his violin, under a window, 
thinking you are there, and singing Deh, vient alla finestra. 
Do you know the tune? Listen.’ The boy took his fiddle, and 
touching the strings with his fingers, as though playing a man- 
dolin, he sang that sweet minstrel song. 

Eve’s blue eyes opened wonderingly, this was all so strange 
and incomprehensible to her. 

‘See here, Miss Zerlina, you were singing La ci darem just 
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now; try it with me. I can take Giovanni’s part, and you that of 
Zerlina.’ 

‘I cannot. I cannot, indeed.’ 

‘You shall. I shall stand between you and the wood. You 
cannot escape over the rock, you would be dashed to pieces. I 
will begin.’ 

Suddenly a loud voice interrupted him as he began to play— 
‘Watt!’ 

Standing under the shadow of the oaks, with one foot on the 
rocky platform, was Jasper. 

‘Watt, how came you here ?’ 

The boy lowered his violin and stood for a moment speechless. 

‘Miss Eve,’ said Jasper, ‘please go home. After all, you have 
encountered the pixy, and that a malicious and dangerous imp. 
Stand aside, Watt.’ 

The boy did not venture to resist. He stood back near the 
edge of the rock and allowed Eve to pass him. 

When she was quite gone, Jasper said gravely to the boy, 
‘What has brought you here?’ 

‘ That is a pretty question to ask me, Jasper. We left you here, 
broken and senseless, and naturally Martin and I want to know 
what condition you are in. How could we tell whether you were 
alive or dead? You know very well that Martin could not come, 
so I have run here to obtain information.’ 

‘I am well,’ answered Jasper; ‘you may tell Martin, everywhere 
but here,’ he laid his hand on his heart. 

‘With such a pretty girl near I do not wonder,’ laughed the 
boy. ‘I shall tell poor Martin of the visits paid you at the water’s 
edge.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Jasper; ‘this joking offends me. Tell 
Martin I am here, but with my heart aching for him.’ 

‘No occasion for that, Jasper. Not a cricket in the grass is 
lighter of spirit than he.’ 

‘I dare say,’ said the elder, ‘he does not feel matters acutely. 
Tell him the money must be restored. Here I stay as a pledge 
that the debt shall be paid. Tell him that I insist on his restoring 
the money.’ 

‘Christmas is coming, and after that Easter, and then, all in 
good time, Christmas again; but money once passed, returns no 
more.’ 

‘I expect Martin to restore what he took. He is good at heart, 
but inconsiderate. I know Martin better than you. You are his 
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bad angel. He loves me, and is generous. He knows what I have 
done for him, and when I tell him that I must have the money 
back he will return it if he can.’ 

‘If he can!’ repeated the boy, derisively. ‘It is well you have 
thrown in that proviso. I once tossed my cap into the Dart and 
ran two miles along the bank after it. I saw it for two miles 
bobbing on the ripples, but at last it went over the weir above 
Totnes and disappeared. I believe that cap was fished up at Dart- 
mouth, and is now worn by the mayor’s son. It is so with money. 
Once let it out of your hands and it avails nothing to run after it. 
It disappears and comes up elsewhere to profit others.’ 

‘Where is Martin now ?’ 

‘ Anywhere and everywhere.’ 

‘He is not in this county, I trust.’ 

‘Did you never hear of the old lady who lost the store closet 
key and hunted everywhere except in her own pocket ? What is 
under your nose is overlooked.’ 

‘Go back to Martin. Tell him, as he values his safety and my 
peace of mind, to keep out of the country, certainly out of the 
county. Tell him to take to some honest work and stick to it, and 
to begin his repentance by ; 

‘There! if I carry a preachment away with me I shall never 
reach Martin. I had a surfeit of this in the olden days, Jasper. I 
_know a sailor lad who has been fed on salt junk at sea till if you 
put but as much as will sit on the end of your knife under his nose 
when he is on land he will upset the table. It is the same with 
Martin and me. No sermons for us, Jasper. So—see, I am off at 
the first smell of a text.’ 

He darted into the wood and disappeared, singing at the top 
of his voice, ‘ Life let us cherish.’ 





CHAPTER XVII. 
FORGET-ME-NOT ! 


Taat night Eve could not sleep. She thought of her wonderful 

adventure. Who was that strange boy? And who was Martin ? 
And, what was the link between these two and Jasper ? 

_. Towards morning, when she ought to have been stirring, she 

fell asleep, and laughed in her dreams. She woke with the sun 
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shining in on her, and her father standing by her bed, watching 
her. 

After the visions in which she had been steeped full of fair 
forms and brilliant colours, it was a shock to her to unclose her 
eyes on the haggard face of her father, with sunken eyes. 

‘What is it, papa ?’ 

‘My dear, it is ten o’clock. I have waited for my breakfast. 
The tea is cold, the toast has lost its crispness, and the eggs are 
like the tea—cold.’ 

‘Oh, papa!’ she said sorrowfully, sitting up in bed; ‘I have 
overslept myself. But, you will not begrudge me the lovely dreams 
I have had. Papa! I saw a pixy yesterday.’ 

‘Where, child ?’ 

‘On the Raven Rock.’ 

He shut his eyes, and put his hand over his mouth. Then he 
heaved a deep sigh, said nothing, turned, and went out of the room. 

Eve was the idol of her father’s heart. He spoiled her, by 
allowing her her own way in everything, by relieving her of every 
duty, and heaping all responsibilities on the shoulders of his eldest 
daughter. 

Eve was so full of love and gaiety, that it was impossible to be 
angry with her when she made provoking mistakes; she was so 
penitent, so pretty in her apologies, and so sincere in her purpose 
of amendment. 

Eve was warmly attached to her father. She had an affec- 
tionate nature, but none of her feelings were deep. Her rippling 
conversation, her buoyant spirits, enlivened the prevailing gloom 
of Mr. Jordan. His sadness did not depress her. Indeed, she 
hardly noticed it. Hers was not a sympathetic nature. She 
exacted the sympathy of others, but gave nothing more in return 
than prattle and laughter. 

She danced down the stairs when dressed, without any regret 
for having kept her father waiting. He would eat a better break- 
fast for a little delay, she said to herself, and satisfied her con- 
science. 

She came into the breakfast-room in a white muslin dress, 
covered with little blue sprigs, and with a blue riband in her golden 
hair. The lovely roses of her complexion, the sparkling eyes, the 
dimple in her cheeks, the air of perfect content with herself and 
with all the world, disarmed what little vexation hung in her 
father’s mood. 

‘Do you think Bab will be home to-day ?’ she asked, seating 
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herself at the tea-tray without a word of apology for the lateness 
of her appearance. 

‘I do not know what her movements are.’ 

‘I hope she will. I want her home.’ 

‘Yes, she must return, to relieve you of your duties.’ 

‘Iam sure the animals want her home. The pigeons find I am 
not regular in throwing them barley, and I sometimes forget the 
bread-crumbs after a meal. The little black heifer always runs 
along the paddock when Bab goes by, and she is indifferent to 
me. She lows when I appear, as much as to say, “ Where is Miss 
Barbara?” Then the cat has not been himself for some days, 
and the little horse is in the dumps. Do you think brute beasts 
have souls ?’ 

‘I donot know.’ Then after a pause, ‘ What was that you said 
about a pixy ?’ 

‘Oh, papa! it wasa dream.’ Shecoloured. Something rose in 
her heart to check her from confiding to him what in her thought- 
less freedom she was prepared to tell on first awaking. 

He pressed her no further. He doubtless believed she had 
spoken the truth. She had ever been candid. Now, however, she 
lacked courage to speak. She remembered that the boy had said 
‘I come to you with a message.’ He had disappeared without 
giving it. What was that message? Was he gone without de- 
livering it ? 

Mr. Jordan slowly ate his breakfast. Every now and then he 
looked at his daughter, never steadily, for he could look fixedly 
long at nothing. 

‘I will tell you all, papa,’ said Eve suddenly, shaking her head, 
to shake off the temptation to be untrue. Her better nature had 
prevailed. ‘It was not a dream, it was areality. I did see a pixy 
on the Raven Rock, the maddest, merriest, ugliest imp in the world.’ 

‘We are surrounded by an unseen creation,’ said Mr. Jordan. 
‘The microscope reveals to us teeming life in a drop of water. 
Another generation will use an instrument that will show them 
the air full of living things. Then the laugh will be no more heard 
on earth. Life will be grave, if not horrible. This generation is 
sadder than the last because less ignorant.’ 

‘Oh, papa! He was nota pixyatall. I have seen him before, 
when Mr. Jasper was thrown. Then he was perched like an ape, 
as he is, on the cross you set up where my mother first appeared 
to you. He was making screams with his fiddle.’ 

Mr. Jordan looked at her with flickering, frightened eyes. ‘It 
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was a spirit—the horse saw it and started—that was how Jasper 
was thrown,’ he said gravely. 

‘Here Jasper comes,’ said Eve, laughing; ‘ask him.’ But, 
instead of waiting for her father to do this, she sprang up, and 
danced to meet him with the simplicity of a child, and clapping 
her palms she asked, ‘Mr. Jasper! my father will have it that 
my funny little pixy was a spirit of the woods or wold, and will 
not believe that he is flesh and blood.’ 

‘My daughter,’ said Mr. Jordan, ‘has told me a strange story. 
She says that she saw a boy on the—the Raven Rock, and that 
you know him.’ 

‘Yes, I do.’ 

‘Whence comes he ?’ 

‘That I cannot say.’ 

‘Where does he live?’ 

‘ Nowhere.’ 

‘Is he here still?’ 

‘I do not know?’ 

‘Have you seen him before ?’ 

* Yes—often.’ 

‘That will do.’ Mr. Jordan jerked his head and waved his hand, 
in sign that he did not wish Jasper to remain. 

He treated Jasper with rudeness; he resented the loss of Eve’s 
money, and, being a man of narrow mind and vindictive temper, 
he revenged the loss on the man who was partly to blame for the 
loss. He brooded over his misfortune and was bitter. The sight 
of Jasper irritated him, and he did not scruple at meals to make 
allusions to the lost money which must hurt the young man’s feel- 
ings. When Barbara was present, she interposed to turn the con- 
versation or blunt the significance of her father’s words. Eve, on 
the other hand, when Mr. Jordan spoke in a way she did not like 
to Jasper or P .wbara, started up and left the room, because she 
could not endure discords. She sprang out of the way of harsh 
words as she turned from a brier. It did not occur to her to save 
others, she saved herself. 

Barbara thought of Jasper and her father, Eve only of herself. 

When Jasper was gone, Mr. Jordan put his hand to his head. 
‘I do not understand, I cannot think,’ he said, with a vacant look 
in his eyes. ‘ You say one thing, and he another.’ 

‘Pardon me, dearest papa, we both say the same, that the pixy 
was nothing but a real boy of flesh and blood, but—there, let us 
think and talk of something else.’ 
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‘Take care!’ said Mr. Jordan gloomily ; ‘take care! There are 
spirits where the wise see shadows; the eye of the fool sees farther 
than the eye of the sage. My dear Eve, beware of the Raven Rock.’ 

Eve began to warble the air of the serenade in ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
which she had heard the boy Watt sing. 

Then she threw her arms round her father’s neck. ‘ Do not 
look so miserable, papa. Iam the happiest little being in the 
world, and I will kiss your cheeks till they dimple with laughter.’ 
But instead of doing so, she dashed away to pick flowers, for she 
thought, seeing herself in the glass opposite, that a bunch of forget- 
me-not in her bosom was what lacked to perfect her appearance 
in the blue-sprigged muslin. 

She knew where wild forget-me-nots grew. The Abbot’s Well 
sent its little silver rill through rich grass towards the wood, where 
it spilled down the steep descent to the Tamar. She knew that 
forget-me-nots grew at the border of the wood, just where the 
stream left the meadow and the glare of the sun for its pleasant 
shadow. As she approached the spot she saw the imp-like boy 
leap from behind a tree. 

He held up his finger, put it to his lips, then beckoned her to 
follow him. This she would not do. She halted in the meadow, 
stooped, and, pretending not to see him, picked some of the blue 
flowers she desired. 

He came stealthily towards her, and pointed to a stone a few 
steps further, which was hidden from the house by the slope of the 
hill. ‘I will tell you nothing unless you come,’ he said. 

She hesitated a moment, looked round, and advanced to the 
place indicated. 

‘I will go no farther with you,’ said she, putting her hand on 
the rock. ‘Iam afraid of you.’ 

‘It matters not,’ answered the boy ; ‘I can say what I want here.’ 

‘What is it? Be quick, I must go home.’ 

‘Oh, you little puss! Oh, you came out full of business! I 
can tell you, you came for nothing but the chance of hearing what, 
I forgot to tell you yesterday. I must give the message I wag 
commissioned to bear before I can leave,’ 

‘Who from ?’ 

‘Can you ask? From Martin.’ 

‘ But who is Martin ?’ 

‘Sometimes he is one thing, then another; he is Don Gio 
vanni. Then he isa king. There—he is an actor. Will that 
content you? ; 
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‘ What is his surname ?’ 

‘O Eve! daughter of Eve!’ jeered the boy, ‘all inquisitive- 
ness! What does that matter? An actor takes what name suits 
him.’ 

‘What is his message? I must run home.’ 

‘He stole something from you—wicked Martin.’ 

‘Yes; a ring.’ 

‘And you—you stole his heart away. Poor Martin has had no 
peace of mind since he saw you. His conscience has stung him 
like a viper. So he has sent me back to you with the ring.’ 

‘Where is it ?’ 

‘ Shut your blue eyes, they dazzle me, and put out your finger.’ 

‘Give me the ring, please, and let me go.’ 

‘Only on conditions—not my conditions—those of Martin. 
He was very particular in his instructions to me. Shut your eyes 
and extend your dear little finger. Next swear never, never to part 
with the ring I put on your finger.’ 

‘That I never will. Mr. Martin had no right to take the ring. 
It was impertinent of him; it made me very angry. Once I get 
it back I will never let the ring go again.’ She opened her eyes. 

‘Shut! shut!’ cried the boy; ‘and now swear.’ 

‘I promise,’ said the girl. ‘ That suffices.’ 

‘There, then, take the ring.’ He thrust the circlet on her 
finger. She opened her eyes again and looked at her hand. 

‘Why, boy,’ she exclaimed, ‘this is not my ring! It is 
another.’ 

‘To be sure it is, you little fool. Do you think that Martin 
would return the ring you gave him? No,no. He sends you this 
in exchange for yours. It is prettier. s.ook at the blue flower on 
it, formed of turquoise. Forget-me-not.’ 

‘I cannot keep this. I want my own,’ said Eve, pouting, and 
her eyes filling. 

‘You must abide Martin’s time. Meanwhile retain this pledge.’ 

‘I cannot! I will not!’ She stamped her foot petulantly on 
the oxalis and forget-me-not that grew beneath the rock, tears of 
vexation brimming in her eyes. ‘ You have not dealt fairly by me. 
You have cheated me.’ 

‘ Listen to me, Miss Eve,’ said the boy, in a coaxingtone. ‘ You 
are a child, and have to be treated assuch. Look at the beautiful 
stones, observe the sweet blue flower. You know what that means 
—Forget me not. Our poor Martin has to ramble through the 
world with a heart-ache, yearning for a pair of sparkling blue eyes, 
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and for two wild roses blooming in the sweetest cheeks the sun 
ever kissed, and for a head of hair like a beech tree touched by 
frost ina blazing autumn sun. Do you think he can forget these ? 
He carries that face of yours ever about with him, and now he sends 
you this ring, and that means—‘ Miss, you have made me very 
unhappy. I can never forget the little maid with eyes of blue, 
and so I send her this token to bid her forget me not, as I can 
never forget her.”’ 

And as Eve stood musing, with pouting lips and troubled brow, 
looking at the ring, the boy took his violin, and with the fingers 
plucked the strings to make an accompaniment as he sang :— 


A maiden stood beside a river, 
And with her pitcher seemed to play ; 
Then sudden stooped and drew up water, 
But drew my heart as well away. 


And now I sigh beside the river, 
I dream about that maid I saw, 

I wait, I watch, am restless, weeping, 
Until she come again to draw. 


A flower is blooming by the river, 
A floweret with a petal blue, 

Forget me not, my love, my treasure ! 
My flower and heart are both for you. 


He played and sang a sweet, simple, and plaintive air. It 
touched Eve’s heart, always susceptible to music. Her lips re- 
peated after the boy, ‘My flower and heart are both for you.’ 

She could not make up her mind what todo. While she hesi- 
tated, the opportunity of returning the ring was gone. Watt had 
disappeared into the bushes. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Gold Fields of the Transvaal. 


NHERE exists an old Portuguese map of South Africa where on 

the present site of Kimberley is marked ‘ Here be diamonds.’ 

The date of that map is 1670. And yet it required an interval 

of two hundred years before an accident confirmed the earlier dis- 

covery, and brought to light the enormous diamondiferous deposits 
of Griqualand West. 

In like manner, it has been known for the past two centuries 
that gold was obtained from the East Coast of South Africa in barter 
from the natives. Sofala and the adjacent countries were supposed 
to be the Ophir of the Bible; that the amorous Queen of Sheba 
held dominion here; and that Solomon had drawn his supplies of 
the precious metal from these African mines, with which he had 
astonished the Eastern world. But these legends were surrounded 
with the halo of romance: they had not received the stamp of 
scientific confirmation: and it was reserved for the travellers Carl 
Mauch and Thomas Baines to make those discoveries which, if 
they did not accentuate the truth of these legends, at least. proved 
the existence of vast beds of mineral wealth, of remains of old 
workings, and, what was far more interesting, of ruins of ancient 
buildings, pointing to a civilisation of which all records have been 
lost, although far ahead of the present inhabitants of these compara- 
tively unknown regions. In the years extending from 1860 to 
1875 many travellers had made journeys through the Transvaal as 
far as the Zambesi. Erskine, Mohr, Hiibner, Elton, Osborne, 
Sanderson, Mauch and Baines had all passed over what was then 
unfamiliar ground. But it was certainly Mauch and Baines who 
were the most indefatigable. They had sketched out their routes, 
filled in with correct observation a tract of country which in the 
old atlases was marked unknown deserts, or decorated with pictures 
of elephants and lions, and had, moreover, made geological observa- 
tions on the tracts over which they had passed. And throughout 
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the whole extent of that vast country wherever they went were 
indications of gold, silver, iron, copper, and coal. The gold was 
generally found in exposed quartz reefs, but alluvial only in patchy 
deposits. 

The diamond fields discovered in 1867 brought the Transvaal 
and the adjacent countries into fuller notice. But the romantic 
attractions which Kimberley offered to the prospector, and the com- 
parative ease with which the first diamonds were withdrawn from 
the soil, proved a greater inducement to those seekers after wealth 
than the speculative and dim uncertainty as to what the Transvaal 
gold fields might yield. Besides, the difficulties of communication, 
the wild and rugged country, the hostility of the natives were diffi- 
culties insurmountable to the slender resources of the individual 
prospector. 

About 1873 to 1875 payable gold had been found in the Ley- 
denberg district of the Transvaal, and many miners from California 
and Australia were attracted to these fields. In 1875 Mr. H. H. 
Solomon, of Port Elizabeth, returned from a lengthened tour in 
the Transvaal, bringing with him 140 lbs. weight of gold in grains 
and nuggets which had been purchased in the Pretoria and Ley- 
denberg districts. A great deal of scepticism existed as to the 
payable nature of these discoveries, and as no capitalists stirred in 
the matter there was no move made for any further development 
of these discoveries. Occasionally paragraphs appeared in the 
colonial papers relative to some lucky diggers who had made their 
pile and were returning home; but beyond these vague rumours 
nothing further was known. In 1877 occurred the Seccocoeni war, 
in which the Boers called in the help of the British, which was 
succeeded by the occupation of the country by our troops. The 
rebellion and the retrocession of the country after the terrible 
disaster of Majuba Hill are too fresh in the minds of Englishmen 
to need recapitulation. Suffice it to say that the Boers are now 
in possession of a country which is about the size of France, rich 
in every mineral product, with a climate, although variable in 
some parts, as healthy as the Cape (owing to its great elevation 
above the sea level), and which, with the influx of population and 
the development of railways, bids fair to become one of the most 
prosperous countries in the world. 

The first great rush to the gold fields may be said to have 
been heralded by Mr. D. Moodie, who in 1884, in compounding for 
a debt, obtained a concession from the Transvaal Government of 
thirteen farms, about 80,000 acres in extent, which he knew at 
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that time to contain gold, and which have since been proved to 
be highly auriferous. 

This tract of country—in fact, the whole of the De Kaap 
Valley—formerly belonged to the Swazi King. Umbandine granted 
it to the British when they took over the Transvaal, and it was 
ceded to the Boers, with the retrocession of the Transvaal. 

The farms are situated about 160 miles from Delagoa Bay, 
and about 450 miles from Durban, and close to the new township 
of Barberton. A number of alluvial diggers were located on 
these farms, with whom Mr. Moodie eventually came to terms; 
and soon afterwards the property was sold by Mr. Moodie to a 
Natal syndicate, who floated it as a public company. It was 
entitled ‘ Moodie’s Gold Mining and Exploration Co., Limited.’ 
Its capital is 240,000/., in 1/. shares. Only 4s. 6d. have been 
called up on these shares,' and they have for the past year or so 
fluctuated between 7s. 6d. and 27s. 6d. Further ‘calls’ will be 
made for the development of this grand property. At present 
only four farms have been prospected over, and the following 
companies are at work: Pioneer, Beehive, Whitehead’s, Natalia, 
Tiger Trap, Union. The average yield up to date is 1 oz. 2 dwts. 
to the ton. The last return from Moodie’s showed 660 oz. pro- 
duced during the month of June. The income of this exploration 
company is to be derived from licences, rents, and a royalty of 
84 per cent. on the gross amount of gold produced. There isa 
great future for this company, it being an undoubtedly good 
investment. 

It was about this time, 1884-85, that the valley of the Kaap 
River became a favourite haunt of prospectors, Certain men who 
had been pricking the ground for months past were positive of the 
existence of large reefs in this vicinity. Alluvial gold had been 
found in the creeks, but certainly not in payable quantities; and 
now the great idea of the prospectors was to pay more attention to 
reefs. About fifteen miles N.E. of the present. town of Barberton 
the Victoria Co.’s reef was struck among others; but it was the 
discovery in June 1885 of that wonderful outcrop of quartz first 
known as the ‘Sheba,’ and afterwards as Bray’s Golden Quarry, 
which turned the heads of South African colonists, and produced 
a wave of speculation which has not only caused the ruin of thou- 
sands, but unfortunately has discredited these fields for the time 
being in the eyes of the British investing public. 

Mr. Edwin Bray’s sudden accession of fortune arrived at an 
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opportune moment. Fate seemed to have been against him, and 
a run of bad luck had brought him to the verge of bankruptcy. 
A native of Wales, he seems to have been engaged in mining 
and engineering operations for many years previous to his settling 
in South Africa. Here he was for some time engaged in lead 
mining, which was unsuccessful. I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Bray in Barberton, and of visiting the properties on the Sheba 
Range in his company. He is a well-knit, fine-looking old man 
of about sixty.' His white hair and beard help to show up a fresh 
complexion, and his blue eyes shine with a kindly expression not 
untinged with sadness. His great hobby is gardening, and on the 
slope of the Sheba he has built himself a roomy, comfortable house, 
and spared no expense in laying out a flower, fruit, and vegetable 
garden, most of the plants and seeds having been brought all the 
way from Natal. He hopes eventually to supply Barberton with 
vegetables. After discussing a refreshing cup of tea we stroll 
down the slope of the Sheba Hill until we come to the ‘ Quarry.’ 
Here to the bottom of the gully is 300 feet. Where we stand 
is an excavation about forty feet wide, extending about thirty feet 
into the side of the hill. Twenty-five or thirty Delagoa Bay Kaffirs 
are quarrying the stone and sending it down in acoriab buckets. At 
the foot of the quarry are ox wagons, which transport the quartz 
to the mill, seven miles down Fig Tree Creek. On this same range 
are the ‘Edwin Bray,’ ‘ Oriental,’ and ‘Nil Desperandum’ Com- 
panies. Although on the Sheba range, they must not be con- 
founded with the Sheba. This is a blow of highly auriferous 
quartz which has at present not been traced to any neighbouring 
lode. It slopes at an angle of 30°, and, although it has only been 
proved at the 300-foot level, there is no reason why it should not 
continue its course below the bed of the gully. 

It is well known that the greatest discoveries are the results 
of accidents, The finding of the Golden Quarry was one of them. 
But let me tell the story in Mr. Bray’s own words: ‘ After leay- 
ing the Marico district I came over to Moodie’s, and eventually 
here. I and Griffiths, my chum, were working on the top of this 
hill. We were sinking a shaft, and, after a deal of hard work, 
we found we had come to the end of our dynamite, and no money 
to buy more. I descended the gully, mounted the opposite 
hill, sat down, and looked across at the scene of our labours. I 
noticed that there was a large outcrop of quartz appearing among 


1 Mr. Bray died in Pretoria on July 14, 1887, from liver disease : the privations 
of the prospector had evidently been too much for him, 
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the bushes on the slope of the hill, some way below where I had been 
prospecting. I walked back, and found what I thought might be 
the hanging walls was the solid quartz itself. It was of a greyish 
blue colour, veined with white lines, but showing no visible signs 
of gold. My surprise may be imagined when, on panning out 
a small quantity of the rock, a residue of fine gold was the result. 
The gold was distributed through the quartz like the finest flour, 
some being in chemical combination with the pyrites.’ He tested 
a larger quantity, with the same results, and on a proper analysis 
being made it was found to run 6 oz. to the ton. He and his 
brother prospectors in the meantime had pegged off fifteen claims, 
which they floated amongst themselves. The capital was 15,0001. 
in ll. shares. Several parcels of quartz were now sent to Messrs. 
Johnson, Matthey, and Co., the well-known assayers, of Hatton 
Garden, to be tested. These yielded 13 oz., 20 oz., and even 
47 oz. to the ton.! 

And now by way of parenthesis I will say a few words as 
to the manner in which quartz reefs have been hitherto tested 
on these fields, and the misleading way (to use no stronger 
term) by which the investor has been induced to part with his 
coined gold, for the idea of getting it back a hundredfold in 
retorted cakes. 

There is an old miner’s saying that ‘Gold is where you find 
it, but silver runs in veins.’ It is almost literally true. No geolo- 
gist, no theorist, no practical man can lay down any law by which 
the presence of gold is to be accounted fur. It has been found in 
various kinds of rock formation, in most of the stratified rocks, 
and both pure and in conjunction with every known metal; run- 
ning in some quartz extraordinarily rich, side by side with worth- 
less rock. No two tons of quartz willrun alike. No infallible testing 
of a quartz reef can really be made. The fairest method is to extract 
certain specified quantities of quartz just as it comes from various 
parts of the lode—from its surface, its outcroppings, its drives, 
which may be presumed to be made at lower levels to test the 
permanence of the lode. These various crushings (certainly not 
less than 25 tons) should be carefully averaged, and the result 
will be a fair average test of the capabilities of the mines. On 
that fair test, a return of at least 25 per cent. per annum should 


! The ‘Sheba,’ from its discovery in June 1885 to June 3, 1887, has crushed 
1,807 tons, yielding 9,690 oz., showing an average of 5 oz. 7 dwts. to the ton; a 
large proportion of gold is supposed to be lost in the pyrites, The tailings, 
however, are being saved. 
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be allowed for by the investor, for be it always remembered that 
asa dividend is paid the capital is being dispersed, and the contin- 
gency should always be looked for that at one time or another the 
quartz lode may pinch out altogether, or cease to become gold- 
bearing. Of course, on the other hand, the very reverse may be 
arrived at, and what at first may have been condemned as a worth- 
less property may turn out to be exceedingly rich. 

I have made the above remarks more in reference to the 
quartz testing of the Transvaal gold companies than anything else. 
For nearly all the companies started, pieces of picked quartz were 
either assayed locally or sent to England. Naturally enough, 
the results, as printed in the prospectuses, were of the most glow- 
ing descriptions. It only required a prospector or claim-holder to 
come forward with some claims, when he was pounced upon by the 
company-monger, who paid him out with a certain amount of cash 
and deferred shares; and the claims, whether they contained gold 
or not, were launched: upon the market under a fantastic name, 
and the public, with visions of gigantic wealth before them, sub- 
scribed to every share they could lay their eager hands upon. 

Directly the news of these marvellously rich assays reached 
the Cape, the whole colony went mad. Metaphorically speaking, 
in every stone they saw gold. Untaught by the experience of the 
disastrous diamond-mining speculation of 1880-81, they rushed in 
a body to subscribe for gold-mining shares. People who knew as 
much about gold mining as an Esquimaux began to speak in 
familiar terms and with knowing glances of quartz reefs, leaders, 
pannings, plates, batteries, flumes, and pelton wheels, as if they 
were to the manner born. The quiet, slow, legitimate business of 
the colony was neglected. Gold fever was coursing madly through 
everybody’s veins. Shares began to rise. Shebas, which one or 
two of the original vendors had parted with for 1/., were in 
demand at 10/., then at 20/. They rose by leaps and bounds to 
501. The excitement increased. Companies whose properties 
were near the Sheba were supposed (although perfectly untested 
at this time) to possess the same body and kind of quartz; and 
their shares rose in sympathy. Kimberley Imperials 1/. shares 
rose to 10/., and large transactions afterwards took place in them 
at 18/. Oriental 1/. shares touched 23/., and at this price they 
were largely dealt in in London. Many minor companies’ shares 
rose 500 to 1,000 per cent. Men who sold shares in the morning 
at enormous profits were only too glad to buy them back again in 
the afternoon at great advances, because they were certain of an 
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extensive profit on the following day. No one stopped to inquire 
whether there was any justification for this inflation—all they 
knew was this, it was only necessary to buy or subscribe to shares 
in any company to reap enormous profits. 

The excitement which began in May 1886 increased with 
crescendo force to the end of the year. Everything went on 
rising. Shebas again were positively bought at 60/., 80J., 901., 
and at last 100/. There were large transactions at 80). And 
when they touched 100/. the holders began to get firm. Mr. Edwin 
Bray refused to sell shares under 100/. The mine was certainly 
crushing out 6 oz. to the ton, and the quarry looked as if it had 
only been scratched, but few inquired what it cost to produce that 
gold. But few thought of making a simple calculation that, reckon- 
ing the enormous cost of transport on provisions, tools, dynamite, 
&c., it cost 15s. to mine, 15s. to transport, and 20s. to crush 
each ton of ore in this district. Few reckoned that the Sheba 
Company, with its 15,000/. capital, was standing at 1,500,0001. at 
its then existing price of 100/. per share! The Sheba had cer- 
tainly shown its capacities, there were encouraging possibilities, 
but what had the Kimberley Imperial done, or Krehl’s Orien- 
tal? The Kimberley Imperial, with its capital of 70,0001., 
nearly five times that of the Sheba, stood at 1,350,000/. What a 
return must have been expected to produce a 25 per cent. dividend 
here! And the Oriental, with its capital of 60,000/., although 
test crushings in the latter case had shown 4 oz.to the ton! But 
it made no difference to the wild speculators, who thought they 
were rushing on to fortune’s starry goul. Most of them were 
quietly ensconced in their colonial homes. They were living on 
rumours, brokers’ reports, and telegrams. They heard that Bar- 
berton had risen with almost mushroom growth from a camp of a 
few huts toa city of 6,000 inhabitants. Kimberley capital was 
being invested. That alone was a healthy sign, they thought. 
The towns of the various colonies were being emptied of all their 
able-bodied inhabitants, whose goal was Barberton. 

In the meantime several of the promoters of the various com- 
panies had been quietly clearing out of all their shares, and very 
soon the public were rudely awakened from their dreams of wealth. 

A powerful syndicate, composed of some of London’s wealthiest 
firms, had sent out Mr. Gardner Williams, a mining engineer and 
expert of some reputation, to report on the De Kaap Gold Fields, 
and ascertain to the best of his ability whether the lodes were 
permanent or not. He was retained by certain directors of the 
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Kimberley Imperial to give his professional opinion upon that 
particular property. This was in the month of March 1887. 
There was an uneasy feeling in the air, and the stock markets 
became languid. But when the report was issued there was no un- 
certainty as to the value of stocks. The report was most damning. 
It was uncompromising. It declared the reefs running through 
the claims of the Kimberley Imperial to be ‘small and of poor 
quality. There were certainly rich small leaders which might 
repay the individual digger, but which would never pay for a 
company to work.’ Further, it gave an exhaustive description of 
the mine. The report acted like a bombshell in a conservatory. 
The glistening fabric which had been evolved from the imagination 
of speculators was shattered to pieces. All rushed to sell. Shares 
tumbled in an appalling manner. Good and bad stocks alike— 
all suffered. The idea was to ‘clear out.’ Shebas dropped to 
201; Orientals to 4/.; Kimberley Imperials to 10s. Shares in 
smaller companies could not be sold at any price. Holders would 
have gladly accepted shillings where, a few days previously, they 
had refused sovereigns. Panic had taken possession of the public, 
and complete demoralisation was the result. 

Indignation meetings were held in several colonial towns, with 
the object of bringing the promoters of the Kimberley Imperial 
within the meshes of the law. The accounts submitted by the 
directors showed an amount of recklessness which was magnificent 
for its impudence. But they were safe, and, after all said and 
done, the public were themselves to blame. They were fools 
enough to rush in and pay over 1,000 per cent. premium for 
shares on which they expected to make money, and if everything 
had turned out right there would have been a general handshaking 
allround. The attitude of the colonial press during the ‘ boom’ 
was worthy of all praise. From the very first they decried the 
rabid speculation, and prophesied the result. The banks also 
steadily refused to lend money on scrip, or discount (as far as 
their knowledge went) any bills except those of a purely commer- 
cial character. The public had succumbed to the mania for specu- 
lation which sweeps periodically over communities, and, as is usual 
in such cases, with the loss came the desire for retaliation; the 
blind impulse only having the effect of damaging the reputation 
of the district as a gold-producing area. 

The formation of the Barberton reefs is a quartzose intersected 
by dykes of diorite. The quartz veins or lodes run mostly in one 
direction, from 8.W. to N.E., and are in the diorite, granite, and 
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slate formation ; and, looking at the width of the strata surround- 
ing these veins, it may be assumed that the reefs are of great 
depth. This naturally is speculative, and that brings me to the 
one great fault to which most of the Barberton companies may 
plead guilty. They all seemed frightened or nervous to know the 
truth with regard to the permanence of their lodes. The deepest 
shaft is on the Pioneer Co. on Moodie’s—300 feet. There the 
lode, although only 18 inches wide, is found to be still permanent 
and of rich quality. There are several other mines which are 
genuine good properties, and which will eventually pay good divi- 
dends. The cry, now that the speculation is over, is, ‘Where is 
your output of gold?’ The public wish naturally to see some results 
before investing. But the public must also look to figures. At the 
present time! there are only about 200 stamps at work in Barber- 
ton. Reckoning 14 ton to each stamp per day of twenty-four hours, 
twenty working days a month, and taking 1 oz. to the ton as a fair, 
perhaps underestimated, return, we shall arrive at a monthly pro- 
duce of 6,000 oz. Of course this is nothing when compared to the 
enormous superscribed value of the scrip, but it must not be for- 
gotten that up to the present nearly all the money and deferred 
shares went to promoters, and little or nothing was left for work- 
ing capital. I believe 200,000/. would more than cover the actual 
cash invested in the Barberton district, whilst the capital of the 
various companies at par value total about 3,000,000/. 

Moreover, the mines have suffered from the experiments of 
amateur engineers, promoters, and directors’ friends. Men who 
had stood behind counters all their lives, or who had been clerks 
in offices and stores, were suddenly pitchforked into the position 
of managers and amalgamators, and, although presumably gifted 
with intelligence, it is not in the nature of things to suppose that 
they could readily become accomplished miners and engineers, 

And so Barberton at the present time is suffering from dreary 
stagnation. So great is the distrust that just now a veritable 
Sheba would be looked upon with suspicion ! 

Barberton! Two years ago a few prospectors had pitched tents 
here, and now it has all the settled appearance of a town. It 
contains about 1,500 houses of all descriptions, mostly of zine, 
although many are of brick, mud, and grass, and a population esti- 
mated at 4,000. It derives its name from Messrs. Hilton and 
Grey Barber, two well-known colonial gentlemen who were amongst 
the pioneers. Barberton is situated on sloping elevated ground 
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in the S.E. corner of the De Kaap Valley. It is right under the 
hills, and commands an extended view of the whole valley, walled 
in by mountains from 500 to 3,000 feet elevation. A more eligible 
site for the town would have been about two miles farther west, on 
Moodie’s property. In fact, this was first pitched upon, but owing 
to bad management and the absurd terms asked this company 
lost what would have brought them in an enormous income. 

It requires some stretch of the imagination, as we saunter into 
Mr. Jacob’s Horse Shoe Restaurant, to think that not over three 
years ago this valley was the haunt of lions and elephants. It 
does seem extraordinary that on a spot where Dutchmen could 
not be got to settle we should be served with Guinness’s stout 
by a smiling Hebe, at a well-appointed bar, brilliant with plate- 
glass and mahogany fittings, and good enough to do credit to any 
West End London street. Barberton can boast of several hotels, 
three banks, two share exchanges, a couple of music-halls, the 
foundation of a theatre, and last, but certainly not least, a capital 
club. Without the club it would be a sorry life for many of the 
single men. Here are the latest English and colonial newspapers 
and periodicals, and a billiard-room. Members can be bedded and 
boarded at moderate charges. Barberton is not a cheap place to 
live comfortably in, although things are rapidly improving in that 
respect, and many men are getting their families up from Natal 
and the Colony. Rents are comparatively high, and the purchase 
of freehold property is reckoned at two to three years’ rental. A 
bottle of brandy or champagne is 1/., a bottle of beer 4s. 6d., and 
a bottle of soda-water 1s. Flour s 3l. 10s. the bag, bacon ls. a 
Ib., eggs 6s. to 8s. the dozen. All this is owing to the heavy 
duties imposed by Government, and the expense of transport. 
But a man, if he likes to rough it (and many have to, whether they 
like it or not), can live at from 8/. to 10/.a month. He must live 
under canvas or build himself a hut, and he must buy and cook 
his own food. Prospectors have to do this; and, however romantic 
it may sound to the man comfortably installed in his well-furnished 
home, after a very short time they find it terribly monotonous. 
Many a poor fellow who has relinquished a certain income, allured 
by the golden visions of these fields, has suffered privations which 
have sometimes ended in cold and unnatural death. Those who 
have lived low down in the valley, digging for alluvial, existing on 
scanty fare, badly cooked, drinking impure water, get into a low 
state of being. This, combined with the sickening sensation of 
working on day after day under a tropical sun, and finding nothing, 
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makes them an easy prey to dysentery and malarial fever. 
Labouring under these tremendous risks, the prospector deserves 
to be smiled on by Fortune, but, as a rule, few have reaped the 
results of their labours. Barberton district has claimed its vic- 
tims, but the town itself is healthy, and the Sanitary Committee 
are vigilant in keeping it clean. Up to the time of writing the 
Dutch Government has refused to grant Barberton a municipality, 
although they draw an income from it of about 10,000/. a month 
in claim and quit rents. They also refused to recognise the right 
of their sending a representative to the Volksraad. Last session 
a bill was passed making fifteen years of residence in the Trans- 
vaal necessary to allow aliens to sit in the ‘House.’ It is to be 
hoped that time will overcome these unreasoning prejudices. 

At present the easiest and safest way to reach Barberton is by 
way of Natal. The traveller can take the railway from Durban to 
Ladysmith, distance 189 miles. Here is connected an excellent 
coach service, which accomplishes the journey of 285 miles in 
about three and a half days. The accommodation along this 
route, with one or two exceptions, is good, and in fine dry weather 
the trip is most delightful. One passes over historical ground. 
The Amajuba Hill stands like a frowning sentinel over General 
Colley’s grave, and the sight of Laing’s Nek brings many a painful 
recollection. But who is there with a love of nature who will not 
be delighted with that glorious stretch of country from Durban to 
Ladysmith? Here are undulating valleys, where sugar, tea, 
coffee, arrowroot, pines, bananas, mealies, &c. grow in luxurious 
abundance. The traveller will see the queen of the South African 
colonies. At Newcastle he will pass by 500 square miles of coal- 
bearing lands. He will be invigorated by the intoxicating atmo- 
sphere of the High Veldt; and, if chilled by the rarified ether of 
the Drakensberg, he will do ample justice to the fare set before 
him. The whole route affords a varied panorama, and, if at times 
the great high plain of the Transvaal stretching from the Natal 
frontier becomes monotonous, he will find a pleasing change 
directly he arrives at the Konnetic River, 50 miles from Barberton. 
Here the active character of the country changes. It is very 
mountainous, giving every appearance of volcanic origin. Twenty- 
six miles from Barberton one can look down over the whole of the 
De Kaap Valley—a glorious sight at any time. I saw it at sunrise : 
4,500 square miles of mountain, hill, and valley, suffused with 
the rosy flush of dawn—a vast jumble of hills—looking as if it 
had been the playground of the Titans. 
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From here there is an ugly piece of road known as the ‘ Shoot’ 
—a gradual descent of about eight miles into the De Kaap Valley. 
In some places it seems wonderful how a loaded wagon can ever 
get through in safety. In wet weather it seems hopeless. As it 
is, many come to grief; and the whole route is lined with the 
Cape milestone—bleached bones of the trek-ox, horse, and mule. 
At the foot of the Shoot it is only eighteen miles across the Valley 
to Barberton. 

From Barberton I went on by coach to the Witwatersrandt 
Gold Fields. These may be described as the latest rush, and are 
situated, roughly speaking, about 300 miles west of Barberton, and 
35 miles south of Pretoria. The discovery of gold in this district 
is truly of a wonderful nature. One might just as well expect to 
find gold on the Scotch moors as find it here. This is undoubtedly 
a country of surprises, and not amongst the least of these surprises 
is the eccentric distribution of its mineral wealth. On an ele- 
vated undulating plateau, 6,000 feet above the sea, are situated 
those parallel lodes of gold-bearing cement called ‘ banket.’! These 
so-called reefs have up to now been traced east and west for a dis- 
tance exceeding 40 miles. A similar formation has been found 
over 70 miles to the south, in the neighbourhood of Potchefstrém 
and Klerksdorp, extending across the Vaal River for miles into 
the Free State. The credit of being the first discoverer is claimed 
by a Mr. Struben, who owns some land in the neighbourhood of 
Pretoria, where, I am given to understand, he has for some time 
been working some gold-producing quartz. During the mania of 
1886 prospecting was going on all over the country, and Mr. 
Struben was the first man who drove a pick into the ‘ Randt.’ It 
was a marvellous stroke of luck. The ‘indications’ were slight 
pebble ridges rising a few inches above the surface of the sur- 
rounding soil. Trenches were cut from north to south across the 
reef formations to depths varying from 3 to 10 feet, exposing lines 
of banket of different widths, which have since received various 
designations. The favourite one at present is called the ‘ Main 
Reef,’ a body of cement varying from 12 to 15 feet wide, with 
three or four attendant leaders of 1 to 4 feet in width. This is 
considered the richest as yet discovered ; the ‘ Jubilee,’ ‘ Wemmer,’ 
‘Wemmer Extension,’ ‘ City and Suburban,’ ‘ Ferrieras,’ and other 
well-known companies are all situated on this lode. 

This discovery was made in April 1886. At that time the 


1 Banket is the Dutch word for a sweetstuff like hardbake, which it much 
resembles. 
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whole of this Witwatersrandt could certainly have been bought 
for a couple of thousand pounds. Three months later twenty 
thousand pounds would have bought the freeholds of all the farms, 
To-day the capitalised value of companies which have been floated 
on the proclaimed lands exceeds one million sterling, and the 
Dutch Government is drawing from this district in claim and 
stand licences, &c., about 10,000/. a month. 

And now comes the important question, ‘ Are the reefs payable, 
and are they likely to be permanent?’ The ‘ Main’ reef has been 
proved to go 15 dwts. to 1 oz. to the ton, but the ‘leaders’ are of 
extraordinary richness. The ‘ Jubilee’ crushed 327 oz. from 100 
tons, and the ‘Wemmer’ 1,300 oz. from a little over 100 tons.! 
These I should call sensational and unreliable crushings, made in 
the interest of shareholders to‘ bull’ the shares. In both these cases 
only the rich narrow leader was allowed to pass through the mill, 
care being taken that every piece of casing should be previously 
detached. The deepest shaft on these fields is only 100 feet, so 
the permanency of the lodes has not yet been fully established. 
Experts, and their name is legion, assert that an average of 1 oz. 
to the ton will pay well on these fields, it being estimated that 
4 dwts. will cover all expenses. Good practical mining managers 
are wanted. At present many of the properties are suffering from 
amateur mismanagement. Open workings are declared to bea 
mistake, and it is said that stopeing will have to be resorted to, 
These mines will suffer from water, and pumps will be required. 
The country for miles around being entirely bare, timber will have 
to be brought from Waterberg and other districts for propping and 
timbering shafts. Coal has already been opened up seven hours’ 
distance on the Klip River, and in time will be delivered for about 
30s. per ton. There is not the water power here that Barberton 
can boast of (where nearly all the machinery is driven by it), but 
sufficient will be found for the requirements of the plates. It will 
be some months yet before any practical results of these fields will 
be apparent. There are several companies established on a sound 
basis which will be showing results before the end of the year. 
The great advantages the Witwatersrandt mines have over those 
of Barberton are these: The mines have had the experience of 
Barberton to go by, and any purchaser of Randt properties can 
see the mine in front of him; it will be his fault if he 
buys an absolutely worthless property. Moreover, there are no 


1 The first dividend of the ‘ Wemmer’ was declared in July, and was 40 per 
cent. The 12. share now stands at 8. 
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great difficulties to contend with, and even presuming the lodes 
are of no great depth—a fact as yet unknown—there is such 
an enormous surface body of stuff that it will take years to 
exhaust it. 

The capital at present developing these fields is mainly that of 
Kimberley, no mean factor; but before foreign capital flows in to 
any extent it will be necessary to show some solid results. When 
it is remembered that every piece of machinery, every commodity, 
every necessary of life, has to be brought from England, firstly by 
steamer 6,500 miles to Port Elizabeth, secondly to Kimberley by 
500 miles of railway, and thirdly by ox wagon over 300 miles of road, 
one must be patient. When the difficulties and expense of trans- 
port are duly considered, it is wonderful what progress has already 
been made. And then again, if a piece of machinery breaks or goes 
wrong, it often necessitates sending on to Natal or Cape Colony to 
get it recast, or even sending to England. Therefore, I repeat, 
investors and speculators in South African ventures must be 
patient. By the end of this year 700 stamps will be working on the 
Randt, and probably turning out about 1,000 oz. a day. In another 
year’s time it is estimated 5,000 stamps will be crushing banket. 

And this wonderful deposit, how did it ever come there? It is 
thought by scientific men that the Randt is an ancient sea beach. 
It is well known that gold is the most widely distributed of all 
the metals—even sea water containing it to the extent of about 
1 grain per ton. The gold has been deposited on this prehistoric 
beach in fine grains, there being several layers separated by sand- 
stone. Then after a long period, during which time the strata 
have had time to consolidate, a mighty upheaval took place, tilting 
up the whole beach, so that what was lying in a horizontal manner 
is now found going down perpendicular to unknown depths. The 
banket is composed of water-worn stones, pebbles, and pieces of 
quartz, all welded together with a cement of silicious sand. It 
will break in the hand, and crumbles to gravel on exposure to air 
and moisture, and it is in the cement that the gold is found. The 
pebbles and quartz contain very little. In many places the banket 
has every appearance of having been burnt by the volcanic energy. 
The sandstone casing is also rich in gold. The dip of the banket 
is about 15° to 30° to the south. The most northerly reefs are at 
present esteemed as being the richest. There are positive quartz 
reefs found along the same line as the banket formation, looking 
very much as if there had been a second eruption at a later time. 

A bleak exposed spot has been selected for the site of Johannis- 
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berg, the headquarters for these fields. Barely eight months old, 
it at present consists of 1,500 houses, and 4,000 to 5,000 inhabit- 
ants. The activity here is feverish. The clang of the hammer 
and the whiz of the saw are heard day and night. Houses, such 
as they are, are being put up with incredible rapidity. Built 
mostly of galvanised iron, unburnt brick, and mud, they present a 
very crude appearance. There being plenty of room, the town has 
been well laid out, streets are wide, and all running at right angles. 
There is a large market square, which is well supplied with pro- 
duce of all descriptions, and living is much cheaper than at Bar- 
berton. Already there is a theatre, where a first-rate company is 
playing to crowded houses. Height’s Hotel gives you a splendid 
bill of fare, and before long the Johannisberg Club will be opened. 
The main artery, Commissioner Street, presents a lively appear- 
ance. Here the coaches arrive and depart for such distant points 
as Kimberley, Barberton, and Durban, and it seems that all the 
scum and riffraff of the colonies have congregated here. Outrages 
are frequent, but time will filter out the scoundrelism, and, with 
the example of Kimberley before them, the town will become 
habitable. At present, reckoning its youth, and comparing it with 
the early days of Kimberley, its progress is far more rapid than 
that of the centre of the diamond industry. Lying, as it does, 
6,000 feet above the sea, the cold in winter is intense, snow and 
frosts being of common occurrence. The summer is temperate, 
and altogether it is a healthy locality. 

I should be exceeding the limits of an ordinary article if I were 
to give any further detailed descriptions of these fields. But I 
must say they do not exhaust the late discoveries in this country. 
Gold is being worked at Malmani, on the Bechuanaland border. It 
is known to exist in the Waterberg; rich quartz specimens have 
been brought down from Marabastadt, and the whole of Zoalpans- 
berg division is intersected with quartz reefs. Then, again, 
travellers speak with enthusiasm of the wealth of the northern 
gold fields (so ably described by the late Mr. Thomas Baines), of 
Lo Bengula’s and Mashona’s country, even as far as the Zambesi. 
There has been for some time machinery at work at the Tali Gold 
Fields, on the Shasha River, 700 miles N.W. of Pretoria. Swazi- 
land is rich in mineral wealth, and the king, Umbandine, has 
signed away, on certain conditions, every acre of his country for 
mineral and grazing rights. Some of the concessionnaires may 
strike oil, but it is idle to suppose, as many do, that the ownership of 
a Swaziland concession means a certain fortune. At present only 
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two have turned out well. On Pigg’s Peak (40,000 acres, capital 
200,000/.) a large body of low-grade ore, estimated to run 8 to 
10 dwts. to the ton, has been struck, and 50 stamps are being 
erected to work it. Forbes’s Concession, floated as a private com- 
pany, is now turning out about 1,000 oz. of gold a month. 

If we travel farther south into Zululand and Natal, we shall 
find the prospector busy in both these countries. The Drakensberg 
Range, of which De Kaap is only a continuation, forms the back- 
bone of these colonies, and it would never be surprising to hear of 
rich lodes being found in them. Up to the present the Natal 
finds can scarcely be termed payable. 

With such a vast field for exploration, what man can fail to be 
dazzled by the possibilities and potentialities of wealth? But let 
me give a warning note to those individuals who, with slender 
resources of their own, would try their luck on these fields. No 
really payable alluvial has yet been found. The great basin of 
the De Kaap Valley, where alluvial would naturally be supposed 
to be, has not yet had a fair trial. . There are prospectors at work 
there, but scarcely paying expenses. What the late Mr. Baines 
wrote in 1874! holds good to-day, and I could do nothing better 
than quote his own words: ‘It is sheer folly for men to leave the 
writer’s desk or the mechanic’s bench, where some can earn 12s. 
to 13s. per diem, and rush to this or that gold field on hearing of 
a splendid find, totally ignoring the lengthened search, the sore 
privation, the exhausting toil, and the heartbreaking disappoint- 
ments the finders have endured before success rewarded them— 
and trusting in some vague manner to realise the same “ good 
luck” without the skill, or, perhaps, even the intention to labour 
with the same energy and perseverance that commanded the 
success.’ 

This is good sound advice. There is no country in the world 
where travelling and living are so expensive as in South Africa. 
The man with small capital will find his savings dissipated like 
dew before the noonday sun before he can even get to work, and 
until payable alluvial is found that man had better keep away. 

With regard to Barberton, the depression I believe to be only 
temporary. Directly the sixty miles of Delagoa Bay Railway is 
opened—and Sir Thomas Tancred has promised it shall be so in 
November-—from Lorenzo-Marquez to the Transvaal border, there 
will be a revival. The attention of the world will be brought to 
this railway. It will bring the gold fields of De Kaap within two 


1 Gold Regions of South Africa, page 162. 
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days’ journey of the seaboard, leaving only eighty miles of coach- 
ing to bring the traveller to Barberton. This route will monopolise 
the goods traffic and, when the sanitary arrangements of Lorenzo- 
Marquez are improved, the passenger traffic. There is nothing like 
easy and cheap communication to bring about a fusion of races © 
and an amelioration of difficulties. Even now a bloodless revolu- 
tion is going on throughout the Transvaal. The inroad of Eng- 
lish and English-speaking colonists is anglicising everything. The 
telegraph is open to Barberton, and when the Dutch concession- 
naires continue the Delagoa Bay Railway to Pretoria the rapid 
means of communicatiom and social intercourse will all tell their 
tale. Even now, I may safely affirm, there is more English than 
Dutch spoken in the Republic. The Queen’s Jubilee was celebrated 
from the Vaal River to the Limpopo. There are now many English 
farmers, and the chief businesses of the country are conducted by 
Englishmen. The older Dutch members of the community are 
viewing all these changes with alarm; they would fain be left in 
peace ; they fear their country is going to be wrested from them. 
They do not realise that the ‘ Verdomte Engleshmann’ is replenish- 
ing their exchequer to the tune of 30,0001. a month, developing 
the resources of their country, and finding a ready market for 
their produce. But the younger generation are being educated, 
and are better informed, and, whilst such good and able men as 
Chief Justice Cotzee and Mr. Justice Brand are at the head of the 
legal tribunals of the Transvaal, the English settler has little to 
fear. 

To men who wish to know something about the dependencies 
of the British Crown a journey to South Africa will do good. The 
conditions of life are so different to those of the old country. There 
there is room to breathe, and a climate tolivein. He may look with 
longing eyes on Delagoa Bay, the only seaport in Africa south of 
the equator, and the key to the rich Transvaal, and think over the 
errors of England’s South African policy. He can see how happy 
the native races are when not interfered with, and keep his sym- 
pathy for the savages of the city slums. He can correct the mis- 
taken and stereotyped ideas which most Englishmen seem to form 
of South Africa. He can see with his own eyes the promise of the 
future. That the gold fields of the Transvaal are a fact is unde- 
niable; and my own belief is that, before another year has passed 
away, there will be a ‘boom’ in South Africa such as the world 
has never seen before. 

GeorGce J. NaTHAN, 








The Pixies’ Garden. 


LEEPLESS I lay, though softly rocked 
Upon the bosom of the night ; 

The stedfast stars looked down and mocked 
My waking dreams of dead delight, 
They everlastingly as bright 

As when her hand in mine was locked. 


The moon swept out through deeps of sky, 
Dim trailing clouds she left behind ; 

‘Come out,’ she said, ‘all clouds pass by ; 
Thou for thy soul shalt solace find. 
These fevers of a tortured mind 

My light will soothe—or sanctify.’ 


I rose and passed where hawthorns grow 
Beside the path where, glad and gay, 

I and my sweetheart used to go 
By meadows wreathed with new-mown hay ; 
Through fields by moonlit dew made grey, 

I and my heart went, sad and slow. 


I reached the garden where the hops 
Make fairy garlands everywhere, 

From each tall pole a dream-wreath drops, 
And strong keen scent fills all the air. 
I saw the Pixies dancing there 

Their magic dance that never stops. 


Around the poles in circling rings 
From dawn of moon till dawn of day, 
With dewy cobwebs for their wings, 
They glide and gleam and swing and sway, 
And mortal lips may never say 
The song that every Pixy sings. 

















THE PIXIES’ GARDEN. 


And rainbows day has never seen 
With unnamed colours make them fair. 

Their feet are shod with Spring’s first green, 
Green gems of glow-worms deck their hair 
That floats upon the moonlit air, 

Like golden webs on silver sheen. 


Their dance goes on through all the years, 
But those who see it, few they be. 
Only by eyes which many tears 
And vigils have made clear to see 
Are they beholden: and wishes three 
Are his to whom that dance appears. 


My first wish ? Ah! what room for doubt ? 
The wish that eats me night and day: 
‘Would she were here!’ No thought about 
The other wishes came my way ; 
For round my neck her dear arms lay, 
And all the world was well shut out. 


How glad each was of each, and how 

Life blossomed then, one heart records. 
I shall remember that, I know, 

When life is withered up past words, 


And, shrunken, slips through earth’s loose cords : 


I shall remember then as now. 


Lost dream, too perfect not to break! 
Yet here I might have held her now, 
And so for ever—but she spake 
(O my soul’s voice, divinely low !) 
‘Ah, might we but our future know!’ 
And I wished with her, for Love’s sake. 


And lo! a sea of blackness broke 
About us, and we knew our Fate. 
Close, close we clung, and neither spoke, 
So widely, wildly desolate 
The destiny we could not wait 
For time to seal or to revoke. 
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Yet to my heart hers beat, although 
It beat in fear and not in bliss. 

O fool, to court a deeper woe— 
Together we had conquered this : 
No woe could live beneath the kiss 

That joined our souls an hour ago. 


‘Would that we two were dead !’ I cried, 

‘And in the quiet churchyard laid, 
We should sleep sweetly side by side, 

Of past and future unafraid, 

By never a hope or fear dismayed, 
Together, still, and satisfied.’ 


And, as I wished it, she was gone! 
For that one gift no pixies give. 
I only woke, and woke alone, 
As I henceforth must wake and live, 
Must serve and suffer, strain and strive, 
And in my eyes the sunlight shone. 


E. NEspitT. 
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Grey Fur. 


A WEEK IN THE LIFE OF A POOR GOVERNESS. 


I. 


HE frost came early in the year 186—, and like most early 
frosts it did a great deal of damage, over and above mur- 
dering at one fell swoop the late-lingering flowers, which with 
kindlier treatment might have bloomed on yet some little time. 
It is always the first unexpected frost which does the most harm, 
surprising us as it often does in muslin and straw hats, before we 
have had time to adjust our winter armour. 

This particular frost made the usual amount of havoc in the 
animal as well as the vegetable world, and amongst other calami- 
ties to be laid at its door were the broken leg of an old man, 
and the death of a little girl. 

Probably many other brittle old bones snapped just about 
that same time, and no doubt scores of little girls, and boys 
too, succumbed to the effects of chills caught at that period; 
such cases only go to make up the usual average of deaths and 
accidents, and are in nowise interesting to the general public. 
The two cases I have mentioned are only in so far interesting as 
having brought about the meeting of two young people living 
far apart; for if neither of these events had happened, or if they 
had not occurred simultaneously, the chances are that Hugo 
Weyprecht would never have met Clara Elsinger, and conse- 
quently this story would not have been written. 

The old man who broke his leg was the confidential agent 
of the large commercial house of Bilsenkraut, Wolff & Co., at 
St. Petersburg, and he broke it when hurrying over a crowded 
crossing. Slipping his foot on one of the puddles frozen over- 
night, he was run over by a passing omnibus, and brought home 
disabled for work for a good six weeks to come. 
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‘ Deucedly provoking,’ growled the head of the establishment, 
when the accident was reported to him, ‘and he was to have 
started for K to-morrow, so as to reach the place before the 
great market. Could not the fellow have contrived to break his 
leg at some other time? And there is not another man in the 
establishment who can manage this affair with ability and dis- 
cretion. Honesty and ability are both required here, and it is 
rare indeed to find these two qualities combined. The honest 
ones are not clever as a rule, and the clever ones are rarely 
honest. Stay—there is that young German; he is young, to be 
sure, but I know him to be clever, and I believe, nay, I am 
almost sure, that he is honest. He has a good face—who knows ? 
The matter is urgent, and we may lose over a million by delay,’ 
and the great man rang a little bell which stood on his writing- 
desk, with the air of one who has taken an important resolution. 

‘Tell Hugo Weyprecht to speak to me at once,’ was the order 
he gave, which presently was obeyed. 

Hugo Weyprecht was a tall young man of about twenty-six, 
rather darker than Germans usually are, with thoughtful brown 
eyes, and a rare and somewhat melancholy smile. Like many of 
his countrymen he suffered slightly from the national complaint 
of Heimweh (home-sickness), and, despite four years’ residence 
in Russia, still felt himself to be an alien and an exile in this 
strange land. 

The conversation between the two lasted fully an hour, but 
as the double doors were closed there was no possibility of over- 
hearing their talk. The great man talked a great deal, while the 
young one answered from time to time shortly and to the point, 
or put pregnant questions bearing on the subject of his proposed 
mission. 

His manner seemed to have favourably impressed his patron, 
for he said in conclusion : 

‘Iam aware that I am acting rashly in confiding such a 
weighty matter to you, but I have confidence, and I like your 
face, and should you prove yourself able to accomplish this to 
the satisfaction of the firm, you may consider your future secured, 
and I shall be able to offer you a permanent post in one of our 
German houses. I know it has long been your wish to return 
to your country. But you will require to have all your wits 
about you; the country is not over safe. Remember my direc- 
tions, and above all, absolute silence and discretion !’ 

Armed with various credentials in the shape of letters and 
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addresses, and with a thick leather pocket-book buttoned up 
within his coat, Hugo Weyprecht left the merchant’s room, and 
twenty-four hours later was on his way to K , a2 town in Rus- 
sian Poland. 





II. 


TuE little girl whose death had happened to coincide with the 
breaking of the agent’s leg, was the daughter and only child of 
Count and Countess Froloff, wealthy magnates living at their 
chateau, some several score of miles from the capital, in a south- 
eastern direction. 

Clara Elsinger, a young German girl of scarcely nineteen, had 
been governess to little Olga ; it was her first situation, and there 
was no doubt that for a beginner her lines had fallen in very 
pleasant places indeed. It had been quite an unlooked-for chance 
which had secured this enviable position for the penniless German 
girl, and landed her so many hundred miles away from her own 
home in the depths of savage Russia. Not longer than six months 
previously, Count Froloff and his wife, on their way home to 
Russia after wintering in Paris, had been compelled to stop for a 
week at Stuttgart on account of some passing indisposition of the 
Countess. While staying there it became necessary to dismiss 
the Parisian governess who accompanied them, that elegant 
female having been detected in some glaring breach of honesty or 
morality, and, casting about for a remplagante, the sweet face and 
captivating manner of Clara Elsinger had so taken the great lady’s 
fancy that she engaged her on the spot, overcoming whatever 
reluctance the girl might have felt to leaving her native land, by 
the assurance of a liberal salary. 

And in truth this reluctance was of no very powerful nature, 
no more than the natural shrinking of a young timid creature to 
break with the present and make the plunge into totally new and 
unknown surroundings. She had no close home-ties to make the 
wrench a painful one, knowing well that her absence would be 
rather a relief than a pang to the querulous old aunt who, out of a 
mere sense of duty, had taken care of her since she had been an 
orphan. 

She had had no cause as yet to regret her decision. The 
Froloffs lived in princely fashion, and everything about their 
establishment was replete not only with splendour but also with 
comfort, two things which do not always go hand-in-hand—at 
least not in Russia. Her duties had been light, she being only 
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required to instruct the child in German and music, while for the 
other languages and accomplishments various other teachers were 
employed. 

Still half a child herself, Clara participated in every pleasur- 
able pursuit of her little charge; the long drives in the perfectly- 
appointed pony carriage, the boating parties on the river, the 
games of ball in the long gallery. Countess Froloff treated her more 
like another daughter than a hired attendant, and she wondered 
how people could talk of the life of a governess being a hard 
one. 

In this way the summer had gone by swiftly like one long un- 
interrupted holiday. Quickly had Clara accustomed herself to her 
luxurious surroundings, for this habit is sooner learned than un- 
learned, and the idea that it would ever have to be unlearnt again 
did not even come to her mind. 

Such had been the state of things up to two days ago, and then 
one evening, after a somewhat longer row in the boat, little Olga 
had complained of sore throat, which had rapidly developed into 
diphtheria, and, despite the best medical assistance, taken a fatal 
termination within twenty-four hours. 

* Was it possible that only the day before yesterday they had 
come back together in the boat laughing and jesting, bearing huge 
sheaves of dripping bulrushes plucked from the river?’ thought 
Clara as she sat alone in her room. Only the day before yester- 
day! And now she was making the wreath to be laid on the poor 
child’s coffin. 

Clara was sitting on a low footstool, and her delicate fingers 
were busy at work weaving the snowy camellias into a heavy gar- 
land. She looked very sweet sitting there in the twilight, with 
the large pure flowers heaped on her lap, her dark blue gown hang- 
ing in heavy folds from her lithesome figure, the silken plaits of 
her golden hair wound tightly round her little head. She became 
the flowers, and they became her, and had she but raised her eyes 
to the mirror opposite she could not have failed to see what a fair 
picture they made together. But she never raised her eyes, and 
ever and anon as she worked a heavy drop splashed down on the 
waxen petals, or she was forced to pause and wipe away the tears 
obscuring her vision. 

The wreath was finished at last, and Clara now sat motionless 
holding it on her lap, absorbed in a mournful reverie. No thought 
had as yet come to her that this death could in any way affect 
her own position; she was as yet too bewildered and benumbed 
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by the suddenness of the blow, for she had been much attached 
to her little charge. Her thoughts were all of the unfortunate 
parents thus stricken. Of what use were now their endless riches 
when they had lost their only darling? Some confused notion 
there may have been in her mind, that it was to her the heart- 
broken mother would doubtless turn for consolation when the 
first sharpness of the blow was spent. Was she not'called upon 
henceforth to enact the part of daughter to the poor lady who was 
even now sobbing out her very soul within a darkened chamber ? 

Clara’s reflections were presently interrupted by a knock at 
the door, followed by the appearance of a liveried footman. 

‘The Friulein would be pleased to come down and speak to 
his Grace the Count,’ was the message delivered. 

‘To the Countess, you mean ?’ asked Clara correcting. 

‘To the Count,’ repeated the man. ‘And he awaits the 
Friulein in the large yellow saloon.’ 

‘I shall be down directly,’ said the young girl in some sur- 
prise, for she was not used to having any transactions with the 
master of the house, who, somewhat distant and formal in his 
manner, had always treated her with exquisite but taciturn polite- 
ness. 

She left the room, holding the heavy white wreath slung over 
her arm, and went down the broad staircase still wondering why 
she had been sent for. 

In the long gallery below, where she had so often played at 
ball, some workmen were busy putting up sable hangings over the 
doorway which marked the chamber of death. A tradesman 
holding a roll of black stuff, and a sacristan with a bundle of wax 
torches, were waiting on a bench ; servants were standing about 
in awestruck groups exchanging scraps of ghastly gossip below 
their breath. Everything bore a deathlike stamp, and smelt, so 
to say, of crape and cypresses; everything in this vast, well- 
appointed house had got out of its usual groove, merely because 
one little girl had closed her eyes. 

Clara passed down the gallery, and opened the door of the 
saloon which was at the further end. 

This room was the ball-room of the chateau, and not used on 
ordinary occasions. The furniture ranged along the walls was of 
white and gilded woodwork in the Louis XV. style, and cushioned 
with amber damask; the curtains, amber damask likewise, 
and amber damask let into panels on the walls. Large pier- 
glasses, reaching to the ground, alternated with full-length por- 
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traits representing the most distinguished ancestors of the Froloff 
family—grimly aristocratic and uncompromising individuals. The 
floor was parquetted with polished oaken boards, and from the 
ceiling was suspended a gigantic Venetian candelabra. 

All this magnificence was but dimly seen in the gathering 
dusk, as was also the tall stiff figure of Count Froloff, aged about 
forty, quite as aristocratic and almost as uncompromising as his 
painted ancestors. 

He bowed courteously as Clara entered, but made no attempt 
te offer her a seat, neither did he sit down himself. He scarcely 
glanced at her as he said: 

‘Excuse me for asking you to come down here into this cold 
room, mademoiselle; I was afraid of disturbing the Countess’ 
(he always spoke of his wife as the Countess), ‘as her room is 
too near the other drawing-room. She is very seriously unwell, 
indeed , 

‘ May I go in to see her?’ asked the young girl. 

The Count frowned ever so slightly. 

‘Oh dear, no; that is not to be thought of fora moment. In 
fact it was precisely on that account that I asked to see you, 
mademoiselle. You will understand of course that after our— 
our loss,’ he grew a shade paler, ‘we shall have to make various 
changes in the household, and as you have nothing further to 
detain you here, you will doubtless be glad to regain your own 
country without delay. Permit me to offer you six months’ 
salary in advance to compensate you for any inconvenience this 
change of plans may cause, and which, along with your travelling 
expenses, you will find contained in this envelope.’ 

He ceased speaking, and held out the paper towards her ; but 
too much bewildered by the upshot of his words, she did not even 
put out her hand to receive it. Clara felt a rushing sound as of 
water in her ears, and convulsively she clasped the large white 
garland to her breast as though to gain support by leaning on it. 
Dismissed ! dismissed! was that what it meant ? 

‘You want me to go away?’ she gasped out at last with 
stupid inquiry. Even now she thought she could hardly have 
heard aright. 

The Count gave a slight, a very slight, sniff of his fine-cut 
nostrils. How coarsely those bourgeois people always expressed 
themselves. He was- surprised at this girl who had always 
appeared to be quite harmless, quite negatively ladylike, being 
betrayed into such uncouth phraseology. 
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‘It will, I fear, be necessary for us to part,’ was the way he 
put it, correctively. 

‘And when ?’ she inquired, still bewildered. 

‘Oh, whenever you please; just at your own convenience,’ 
said the nobleman in the same irreproachable tone of conventional 
politeness. ‘I would not wish to hurry you; but, only on account 
of the Countess, it would be better if you were not to meet her 
again.’ 

‘Do you mean not say good-bye to her?’ asked Clara, like a 
child learning a lesson. 

‘Just so; I wish to avoid whatever might agitate her, by re- 
minding her of—what we have lost. As soon as she has suffi- 
ciently recovered, and all is over, I shall take her to Italy for 
the winter, but I am anxious that nothing should occur in the 
meantime to upset her, and you will understand that your 
presence > here the Count came to a standstill, counting on 
the intelligence of Fraulein Elsinger for deciphering the rest of 
the phrase. He felt that he had already needlessly gone out of 
his way in condescending to explain himself thus far. But the 
young German’s obtuseness baffled him again as she repeated, 
interrogatively : 

‘My presence - 

‘ Will, of course, remind her painfully of our poor darling,’ he 
said rather testily. ‘ And then, of course—we do not mean to re- 
proach you; everything is in the hands of God—but the unfortu- 
nate chance which made you the indirect cause: the long row on 
the river, perhaps wet feet overlooked—— But pray do not dis- 
tress yourself ’°—as Clara showed signs of beginning to sob—‘ it 
can do no good now’—waving off her emotion with a half im- 
patient gesture, which seemed to say, ‘ For mercy’s sake let us 
keep to business, and spare me the exhibition of your private 
feelings, which can in nowise interest me.’ 

‘There is no use in dwelling on this painful subject,’ he re- 
sumed, presently, ‘ and I think there is nothing more to be said 
but for me to wish you a very prosperous journey. My manager 
will tell you the hours of the diligence, and will see that one of 
my carriages conveys you to the nearest post-station. He will 
arrange all details,’ and again Count Froloff tendered the large 
yellow envelope for her acceptance. 

She took it this time mechanically, but still remained standing 
rooted to the spot, her large blue eyes wandering helplessly over 
the room, as though seeking for help somewhere. 
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‘But, but,’ she stammered at last, ‘I had thought—I had 
hoped——’ 

‘You had hoped?’ repeated the nobleman, with freezing in- 
terrogation, while the portrait of his distinguished ancestors frown- 
ing down from the wall, aristocratically supercilious, seemed to be 
asking the same question. ‘You had hoped? What? Of us? 
Are we not miles apart? What can we have in common?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ she said faintly, turning to leave the room, while 
Count Froloff held open the door for her with stately courtesy. 

‘ Nothing,’ she repeated bitterly to herself, as she walked down 
the long gallery. ‘Of course, nothing! How could I ever have 
been fool enough to expect it!’ The scales had fallen from her 
eyes and she wondered at her former simplicity. How was she 
ever foolish enough to believe that she could be for anything in 
the life of these great people? They had only valued her as a 
servant, a machine, and now that her services were no longer 
required they had cast her off like a worn-out glove, like a useless 
machine, without pausing to inquire whether the poor machine 
had any claim on their tenderness. Everyone would tell her, no 
doubt, that her late employers had behaved honourably, even 
generously, towards her, and that she had no just ground for com- 
plaint. The yellow envelope she held in her hand, which felt so 
uncompromisingly hard and stiff, was ample remuneration for her 
services, 


ITl. 


Ciara walked into the room which had been turned into a tem- 
porary chapelle ardente, and almost violently she flung down the 
wreath on to the bier; then, without a glance at the little dead 
child, she turned, and quickly ascending the staircase, re-entered 
her chamber and set about the preparations for her departure with 
feverish haste. 

She would not tarry a day longer in this great house where 
there was no room for her, nor among these great people who 
would have nothing more in common with her, not even their 
grief. Her pride had been slow to wake up, but now, once roused, 
it would not go to sleep again. She felt as though every morsel 
she tasted in this house would choke her, as if the very roof which 
sheltered her were heavy and oppressive. A few minutes ago she 
would have been terrified at the notion of having to take a journey 
of many hundred miles unprotected, she who never yet in her life 
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had travelled a mile alone. But now she had no room left for 
fear, and was only conscious of a burning desire to be gone. 

She made all her preparations with breathless energy, and 
packed till late into the night, having arranged to depart at early 
dawn next morning. 

When at last she rose to her feet, having just locked the solitary 
trunk which contained the whole of her not very extensive worldly 
possessions, it had struck eleven o'clock. 

Clara contemplated her work with some satisfaction, and felt 
proud of herself, as a practical and experienced traveller. Oh, 
she felt quite equal to going all over the world alone, without pro- 
tection. She was perfectly well able to take care of herself and 
avoid all the usual accidents which occur to timid or silly women. 
She took some pleasure in reviewing all those unpleasant possi- 
bilities which she meant to avoid by her prudence and energy. 
Firstly, murder, the most decidedly unpleasant of all the unplea- 
sant contingencies which usually suggest themselves to timorous 
females. Unpleasant, certainly, but then so easy to be avoided, 
if only the unprotected female were careful not to step into the 
travelling compartment occupied by the mysterious villain, easy 
to be recognised by his coal-black beard and the false glitter of 
his dark eye, even if the dagger did not happen to be peeping out 
from under his cloak—nothing could in fact be simpler, and why 
dirty one’s boots by walking into a puddle when there is a dry 
road alongside ? 

Secondly, there was robbery to be considered, not quite so easy 
to provide against, since pickpockets, in particular, she knew were 
in the habit of adopting all sorts of strange disguises, without any 
distinctive badge of their trade to mark them. But here again, 
after half a minute’s reflection, the shrewd damsel discovered an 
infallible antidote to this evil. No one need really have their 
pocket picked unless they pleased. You had only to put your 
money—mnot in your pocket, but somewhere else; and with a 
smile of compassion for those unpractical people who allowed their 
pockets to be picked, Clara put her hand into hers in order to draw 
out the stiff yellow envelope containing her salary. 

She had not thought of it since the moment Count Froloff 
had handed it over to her, and was somewhat dismayed to find 
her pocket empty. This was scarcely a promising beginning to 
the unprotected journey. She must either have dropped it in the 
gallery or left it below near the little coffin. 

It was distasteful to Clara to have to return to that room thus 
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in the dead of night, but there was no other alternative ; so, taking 
a taper-stand, she made the best of her way through the silent 
passages, feeling rather like a thief bound on some guilty errand. 

The wax torches were still burning brightly round the little 
catafalque, and nodding in one corner was a drowsy domestic, 
who gazed at her with sleepy incomprehension as she proceeded to 
examine the flowers on the coffin. Her wreath lay half buried 
under newer and fresher garlands, adorned with richer bows of 
ribbon, offerings from wealthy neighbours which had been placed 
above hers. Even here she was not wanted, it seemed. 

A minute’s search, however, brought the yellow envelope to 
light, concealed in a fold of the draperies, and clutching it tightly 
in her hand, Clara stood still for a moment to take a last look at 
the dead child, which, bedded among that profusion of blossom, 
looked almost like another white flower. 

It was a sweet little face she gazed upon, and Clara had dearly 
loved her little pupil ; yet now, in the revulsion of wounded feeling 
which burned within her, she gazed at it coldly, almost hardly, 
and there were no tears in her eyes. Her jaundiced glance 
seemed to detect on those baby lips some shade of the same 
unapproachable hauteur she had seen on the father’s face; the 
cold, white forehead looked as icily proud as those of the canvas 
ancestors in the ball-room. 

The incident with the money had given Clara something of a 
fright, as she reflected how terrible would have been her position 
had the money been really lost or stolen. What could she have 
done on finding herself destitute, so many hundred miles away 
from her home? She felt sure that she would rather have died 
than apply again to the cold, haughty, courteous master of the 
house. How to avoid a recurrence of this danger was her prin- 
cipal thought, as she regained her room and counted over the 
crisp bank-notes. She laid aside a portion of the money, just 
what would suffice for paying her expenses to K » Where she 
would reach the railway, and all her worst troubles would be over ; 
but the bulk of her little fortune she wished to secure beyond all 
danger of loss or theft. Of course she would not put it in her 
trunk ; boxes sometimes went astray, or were occasionally tampered 
with in Russia; then she passed all her articles of clothing in 
successive review as suitable receptacles for the notes. 

She had heard of people carrying about their money in the 
stocking, but this must be extremely uncomfortable, Clara 
thought ; also sewing it into her stays, as bad heroines are often 
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made to do in novels, was scarcely a pleasant idea; then her eyes 
fell on the travelling clothes which lay ready on the bed—a grey 
merino cloak lined and trimmed with grey Astrachan fur, and 
with muff and cap to match. Might she not sew her money into 
the muff ? or, better still, into the cap itself? for ‘a muff might be 
dropped or lost, whereas I could not well manage to lose my cap 
unless I lost my head as well,’ she reflected. 

Clara felt it to be almost a stroke of genius, as she unpicked 
the grey silk lining and introduced the precious notes into the 
opening. She need not take them out till she reached K——, 
where she was to rest one night, and in the meantime they were 
as safe as safe. 

This fur suit, the only handsome article of dress she pos- 
sessed, had been a present from Countess Froloff only some days 
previously. ‘You do not know our Russian winters, my dear,’ 
she had said to the girl kindly. ‘ You will require something 
warm to wrap yourself up with in our sledging parties.’ This 
had been last week, and she had then felt like a daughter of the 
house almost, while now she was a poor outcast sent forth alone 
into the wide world, 


IV. 


Two days after his departure from St. Petersburg, Hugo Wey- 
precht found himself pacing the road at the entrance of a small 
country town, as he waited for the arrival of the diligence. 

He had been dropped here by some other conveyance earlier 
in the day, for his mission had involved various stoppages and 
zigzaggings from off the main track, much bargaining and 
wrangling with cunning Jewish contractors or obtuse country 
bumpkins. Now he was about to take the regular diligence as 
far as K——, where his business was to terminate. 

He was finding the time of waiting very long, for there was 
absolutely nothing in this filthy little town to attract even the 
passing notice of a stranger. The frost had somewhat relaxed, 
but the air was chill and the atmosphere dense with the presage 
of an approaching snowstorm, which, in the shape of a thick white 
mist, brooded over the place, obscuring the view and giving to the 
nearest and commonest objects a far-off unreal appearance. Like . 
the breath of some colossal monster it was floating everywhere in 
fleecy flakes, intangible and transparent, yet distorting each 
object within its range; giving to the stunted willows on either 
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side of the road the guise of crooked spectres, and to the hooded 
crows flying homeward to roost the semblance of huge black 
griffins. 

‘We shall have snow before long,’ muttered the young man to 
himself. ‘If only the roads are not blocked up! It would be awk- 
ward to be delayed on the way, and I shall not breathe freely 
again till I have got rid of > He did not finish the phrase, 
which he had spoken half aloud, for the sound of approaching 
bells had arrested his attention. 

‘The diligence at last!’ he exclaimed with relief, as he 
distinguished a dark mass advancing towards him. 

Fancifully unreal through the fog appeared the figures of 
three white horses, looking no more substantial than if formed of 
the floating mists around. But it was not the diligence Hugo 
Weyprecht recognised, as he stepped aside to let the phantom 
equipage pass by, but a small light open carriage in which 
reclined a single figure. 

Hugo could only distinguish a vision of golden hair, very 
wide open blue eyes, and a slender youthful figure which like 
everything else seemed wrapped in curling grey mists, as she 
floated by. She looked like the queen of the mists herself. 

So at least thought Hugo Weyprecht, as for full two minutes 
he stood staring open-mouthed at the retreating carriage. Then 
he began retracing his steps towards the post-house, in the 
faint hope of catching another glimpse of the beautiful vision. 
Evidently some great lady travelling in her own carriage, he 
thought, a Russian princess most likely, and he gave a sigh and 
then smiled a little at his own folly. What had he to do with 
Russian princesses? The chances were he would never in his 
life come across her again, and it could do him no good even to 
hear her name. 

No harm either, he reflected a moment later, determined to 
put the question to the first person he met. 

There was no need of so doing, however, for as he stepped 
into the untidy post-house courtyard, to his unbounded surprise 
there in the centre of the yard was the lady herself, standing 
beside a small black trunk. There was no sign of either carriage 
or servants, apparently they had vanished into mist like Cinder- 
ella’s fairy equipage. 

Seen there at close quarters, she appeared less unreal but 
quite as lovely as she had done at first sight, even though her 
misty raiment now disclosed itself as grey merino and Astrachan fur. 
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'As Hugo approached she was fumbling with the lock of her 
box, which had sprung open on the way. 

‘May I be allowed to assist you?’ he ventured to ask ina 
very respectful tone. 

The girl glanced quickly at him with an inquiring look. 

‘I do not speak Russian,’ she said, in her native language. 

‘But I am German also,’ cried Hugo, delighted to have found 
a bond of union between himself and this exquisite creature. 

But his eager tone had alarmed her, and after scanning him 
for a moment with naive suspicion, she coldly refused his offer of 
assistance. 

‘Thank you, I do not require any help; I can manage it very 
well alone.’ 

‘ As you please,’ said Hugo discomfited, withdrawing from her 
side and returning to the ‘open street, where in a state of con- 
siderable irritation he paced up and down smoking his cigar. _ 

‘Bah!’ he exclaimed in disgust some ten minutes later, 
throwing away his weed. ‘Everything is bad in this wretched 
country ; not even the cigars are passable!’ 

He re-entered the courtyard, studiously refraining from glanc- 
ing at that slender figure in the grey fur jacket, and was about 
to enter the uncongenial bar-room, when an obviously artificial 
little cough caused him to turn and see her standing in a some- 
what dejected attitude near the still unclosed trunk. 

On her side she had been examining him furtively, and 
had come to the conclusion that he did not look so very 
dangerous. 

‘ Mr.—Mr.—German,’ she began in some embarrassment, ‘I 
find I cannot get the lock to close after all. Perhaps I am not 
strong enough,’ she concluded with a sigh. She said no more, 
but her blue eyes were plainly asking him to help her now, and 
to forgive his former repulse. 

It needed no more to make his ill-humour vanish, and 
directly he was at her side, bending down over the obstreperous 
lock, while sitting on the trunk she endeavoured to weigh down 
the lid. 

‘Iam afraid we must change parts,’ he said a minute later, 
looking up laughingly into her eyes from his kneeling posture. 
‘ You are not near heavy enough,’ and taking her place, he easily 
got the obdurate lid to close, and the lock was firmly secured. 

‘Thank you,’ she said gravely, drawing on her gloves again and 
sitting down on the trunk, 
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‘ Shall you not catch cold out here?’ now demanded Hugo, for 
he felt that the service he had rendered entitled him to pursue 
the acquaintance. 

‘But I cannot go inside that horrible room,’ she answered 
shuddering. ‘Itis so hot and stuffy, and there is such a dreadful 
noise, and the men look so rough. Besides, the diligence will be 
here directly.’ 

The diligence! Was it possible that this dainty-looking 
creature was to be his travelling companion? Hugo felt his 
heart leap up strangely at the thought, but he still was puzzled 
as to her apparent isolation. What had become of her carriage 
and servants ? 

‘The diligence?’ he said interrogatively. ‘The diligence to 
K ? That is the one I am waiting for myself; but I fear 
you will find it very rough and uncomfortable, much more so 
than travelling in your own carriage.’ 

‘ My own carriage!’ she exclaimed, betrayed into momentary 
laughter. ‘Count Froloff’s carriage you mean! They were kind 
enough to send me this far,’ she continued bitterly, forgetting 
that she was speaking to astranger. ‘And now I must just shift 
for myself as best I can. Of course it is nothing to them how I 
reach, or whether I ever reach, my home. But I am quite able 
to take care of myself,’ she said abruptly, drawing up into renewed 
reserve. ‘And—and I am not at all frightened.’ 

Hugo smiled a little. 

‘ Then the carriage I saw has left you here ?’ 

‘Yes, they just drove me into the yard, and put me down 
with my box as if I had been a bundle of wares myself, and then 
they turned and drove away to the inn at the other end of the 
town. Why should they have stayed? They are not my ser- 
vants, and are not paid to wait on me.’ 

Hugo Weyprecht now began to understand the state of the 
case. This was no great lady such as he had taken her for at 
first sight, but a simple girl of his own rank of life, a humble 
companion or governess apparently; and far from experiencing 
any sort of disappointment at the discovery, he was only conscious 
of a great sense of relief. 

At this moment the clumsy diligence rolled heavily into the 
yard, the jaded horses were replaced by less jaded ones, and ten 
yoinutes later the conveyance was ready to start, 
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V . 


Love at first sight is no mere fevered invention of the poet’s 
overheated brain, and despite the inrooted egoism of our terribly 
practical and matter-of-fact age, it is, I am inclined to believe, of 
far more frequent occurrence than is generally suspected. If, for 
instance, the victims—those suddenly stricken—could be regis- 
tered statistically, we should, doubtless, find them greatly to out- 
number those who are yearly struck dead by lightning. Modern 
science has furnished us with a means of resisting the fire of 
heaven in the shape of lightning conductors, thanks to which 
many people are annually saved from an untimely end; but for 
that inward fire which, with equal and unexpected force, can strike 
a man surely but secretly to his heart’s core, no lightning con- 
ductor has yet been found. 

Hugo Weyprecht wished for no lightning conductor, and made 
not the slightest effort to struggle against his fate. From the 
first glimpse he had caught of Clara floating past him in the 
mist, he had felt drawn towards her as he had never felt drawn 
towards woman before, and by the time he had handed her into 
the diligence, he had quite made up his mind to win her for his 
wife if she could be won. 

He never could have told himself what it was about her that 
had thus made of him her slave in a few minutes. It was not 
her beauty merely, for he had seen plenty more beautiful women, 
nor was it her childish helplessness, nor her equally childish 
assumption of independence, nor was it the ungraciousness with 
which she had at first repulsed him, nor yet the sweetness to 
which this had afterwards given way. Perhaps it was all of these 
taken together, or more probably it was because she was just her- 
self and he was just himself, and that, therefore, whatever she had 
done or left undone would have appeared perfect in his eyes. 

For something, no doubt, in this inevitable result, may be 
reckoned the delightful surprise of meeting a countrywoman in 
an obscure corner of a strange land. The passionate, dark-eyed, 
over-coloured beauties of the country had no charm for this seri- 
ous young German, who, on first beholding Clara’s limpid eyes and 
soft flaxen tresses, felt as though, after a surfeit of lonely steppes 
and gloomy pine-forests, he had again caught a glimpse of the 
laughing vineyards and blue Rhine waters of his beloved Father- 
land, 
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As for her—well, of course, no properly-conducted damsel 
ever does fall in love at first sight. Such a thing is unheard of, 
and the lightning darts I spoke of can only be supposed to affect 
the coarser sex, just as in a forest of mixed trees the thunderbolt 
will always select the sturdy oak to fall upon, while it glides 
harmless betwixt the smooth beech stems. 

Thus Clara, beech-like, considered herself intact, and hardly 
noticed how, in the course of the thirty-six hours,they had tra- 
velled together, she had imperceptibly glided into intimacy with 
her countryman, and had unconsciously initiated him into all the 
little events of her uneventful life. She had told him all about 
her rather melancholy childhood, the dull home with a peevish 
old aunt, then her journey to Russia, the short bright summer 
with all its pleasures, and the sudden collapse of her hopes when 
her little pupil had died. The only thing she had not happened 
to mention to him as yet was about her money, not from any want 
of confidence, but simply because there had been no occasion for 
so doing. 

They had had various other travelling companions for short 
stages at a time—two old ladies, an invalid gentleman with a ser- 
vant, a friar, a fat horsedealer, and some nuns; but these had all 
successively dropped off, and on the second morning Hugo. and 
Clara were the only inside occupants of the stage-coach. 

‘How easy travelling is after all?’ she exclaimed thought- 
lessly. ‘By this evening we shall be at K , in sight of the 
railway, and after that it will be all plain sailing. Do you know,’ 
she added, in a more confidential tone, ‘that I was actually 
frightened beforehand at the idea of this journey ?’ 

‘Yes, I know you were afraid,’ answered Hugo quietly, ‘and 
I will tell you something else: you could not just at first make 
up your mind as to whether I were a robber, or merely a harmless 
individual.’ 

Clara laughed somewhat guiltily. 

‘What made you think that ?’ 

‘ Then it is true, is it not ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ she admitted ; ‘ but who told you ?’ 

‘Nobody. I don’t always require to be told things,’ said Hugo 
in the same tone. ‘I know a great many things about you that 
you have never told me. At least, not with your lips.’ 

‘You lay clairr to be all-knowing—to guess people’s 
thoughts ?’ 

‘I did not speak of people,’ he replied with emphasis. ‘I 
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only spoke about you. I have never tried to guess the thoughts 
of another woman.’ 

He spoke so earnestly that Clara felt herself colouring under 
the directness of his gaze. In her embarrassment she made an 
effort to turn off the subject. 

‘At any rate, I am not quite as transparent as you seem to 
think. I can keep secrets when I choose. For instance, I will 
lay any wager that you do not know where I have put my 
money ?’ 

‘Will you give me threg guesses, like in the fairy tale of 
Rumplestiltskin ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; thirty guesses if you like,’ laughed Clara. ‘I am 
quite safe.’ 

‘I only ask for three ; and what will be my reward if I guess 
correctly ?’ 

- €You will never guess; besides, I have no rewards to give.’ 

‘You have something to give,’ said Hugo very low. ‘ But I 
am willing to take my chance and trust to your generosity. Let 
me see, the money is in your trunk hidden under a false 
bottom.’ 

Clara shook her head. 

‘In the sole of your left boot,’ said Hugo, after some apparent 
meditation. 

‘ Wrong again,’ she cried. ‘ Now for the last guess.’ 

Then, without preparation, he quickly said, ‘It is in your fur 
cap. I knew it all along.’ 

Clara now stared at him dumfoundered. It was not that she 
had any objection to him knowing her secret, for, had he failed to 
guess, she was on the point of telling him herself. Besides, he 
looked so upright, so honest, that she was beginning to feel her- 
self ready to trust him with something far more precious than 
gold. But that he should have guessed her secret appeared to 
her little short of supernatural, for she did not know that every 
lover is a magician, and that his eyes are all-seeing. 

‘ How could you have known?’ 

‘Nothing simpler,’ said Hugo, smiling a little at her con- 
sternation. ‘I noticed how very careful you always were to make 
sure that your fur cap was firmly secured on your head, and that 
you never by any chance laid it aside for a minute, even when 
resting in the heated inn-parlour. In your sleep, too, you never 
forgot it, and instinctively put up your hand to feel if it were safe 
whenever the carriage jolted.’ 
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‘And I thought I had hidden it so well,’ said Clara ruefully. 
‘And now it seems that everyone has guessed my secret.’ 

‘Hardly that. You may make your mind easy that your fur 
cap is the last place in which robbers will think of looking for 
money. No one is likely to study you as closely as I have done, 
and yet ’—he continued with a sigh—‘ there is one thing I have 
not yet succeeded in guessing. Would that I had indeed the 
power to guess your thoughts !’ 

Clara made no answer. She was playing nervously with the 
shabby green tassel of the window, and looking out on to the 
snowy landscape with unseeing eyes. Presently, however, feeling 
that this silence was growing too significant, she turned round 
again to her companion, and with a rather obvious effort at light- 
ness she said : 

‘Well, since you affect to be all-knowing, perhaps you can 
likewise name the exact amount of money my head is at present 
worth ?’ 

‘ How can I put a price upon what is priceless ?’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Clara petulantly, feeling provoked with her- 
self for not being more mistress of the situation, for try as she 
would to be evasive everything she said seemed only to drive the 
conversation more surely into one momentous groove. ‘ That is 
not what I mean, but what is the amount of the fortune I carry 
inside my cap? Can you tell me that ?’ 

‘Well, no,’ replied Hugo. ‘ Here I must confess myself worsted 
at last, for even if you are transparent, grey fur is not, and so it 
may just as well be hundreds as thousands, or else glittering 
diamonds, which are sewed into your cap. Only if they are dia- 
monds ’—he added laughing—‘ they must be very hard and un- 
comfortable, and are likely to give you a headache if their value is 
something very overpowering.’ 

Clara now laughed also in her former natural manner, for- 
getting the momentary embarrassment. 

‘Well, no, there is not much danger of my head ever being 
bowed down beneath the weight of Koh-i-noors,’ she answered, re- 
moving the cap and turning the lining upwards. ‘Seven hundred 
roubles in paper money; perhaps not very much to some people, 
but they are all I have or am ever likely to possess. See here; I 
ripped up the lining at one side and have distributed the notes 
all round the edge, so as to avoid any appearance of thickness. 
Do you see? Is it not neatly done?’ 

*‘ Very neatly indeed,’ said Hugo, but he was looking more at 
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the uncovered wealth of her golden plaits than at the grey fur 
cap as he said it. 

‘And you think the money is safe ?’ 

‘As safe as in the Bank of England,’ he returned. ‘Not a 
soul will ever suspect if you do not choose to enlighten them.’ 

Clara gave a little sigh of satisfaction as she re-settled the cap 
on her head. 

After a pause Hugo resumed : 

‘Why did you say just now that it was easy to travel alone ?’ 

‘ Because it is easy.’ 

‘You have never tried. You are not alone.’ 

‘Not alone?’ 

‘Well, no, unless you are cruel enough to count me for 
nothing. Am I, indeed, nothing ?’ 

Nothing! Clara suddenly remembered that he had been 
everything and done everything ever since they started. He was 
so thoughtful and quicksighted in anticipating her wants and 
comforts, in guessing all her wishes, that she had hardly noticed 
it, and had grown already to feel his protection as quite natural 
and as a matter of course. She had not thought about it till now, 
and all at once she began to perceive what it really meant. 

Her heart was beating very fast, for she felt that a crisis was 
at hand. She hardly knew whether the sensation was pleasant or 
the reverse, and was only conscious of a girlish shrinking, which 
made her wish to put it off at all events. Not to-day, not 
just now, not in this dreadful jolting vehicle. How could she 
think clearly and know her own mind while the rough motion 
of the diligence seemed to be jumbling up all her thoughts 
together ? 

‘But you are you, and I am I,’ she began, rather lamely try- 
ing to ward off what she dreaded. ‘I mean that it is only by 
chance that we have been travelling together. You have been 
very kind, I know, for you are not obliged to take care of me.’ 
But, in her innocent confusion, Clara had just conjured up the 

‘very danger she was trying to avoid. 

Hugo seized her hand, which, after a weak resistance, remained 
in his. 

‘But if I desire no greater happiness than to take care of 
you through life? If my only hope, my only wish is to be 
allowed 

The heavy jolting vehicle here came suddenly to a standstill, 
and the guard putting in his head at the window startled them 
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by the information that the diligence could not possibly get up 
the next hill unless lightened of its occupants. 

Hugo had speedily dropped the young girl’s hand, and jumped 
out determined to bully, or if necessary beat, the driver into pro- 
ceeding, but a glance at the scene showed him that this was no 
imaginary difficulty. 

So engrossed had they been with each other’s society during 
the last hour of the drive, that neither of the coach inmates had 
perceived the change which had come over the landscape. The 
snow had been getting deeper and deeper as they proceeded, and 
now the horses had come to a standstill, unable to drag the un- 
wieldy vehicle any further uphill. There was nothing for it but 
to get out and perform the ascent on foot, and Hugo found him- 
self obliged to lend his assistance in pushing the carriage from 
behind. Luckily there was a village, or rather a wretched hamlet, 
at the top of the hill, and here, within the dirty kitchen of the 
rustic pot-house, our travellers were forced to take refuge along 
with coachmen, peasants, servants, and such like objectionable 
individuals. 

Great was their consternation when they were informed that 
the diligence could not possibly proceed further that day. This 
early fall of snow had surprised them all before the sledge stage- 
coaches had been got into working order, and a wheeled vehicle 
could not possibly work its way through the snowdrift which en- 
cumbered the road in advance. The diligence coming from the 
opposite direction had been brought up in the same manner, and 
was likewise waiting its release some miles ahead. 

* How far is it to K——-?’ asked Hugo. 

‘ About eight hours when the xoad is clear, but in this weather 
out of the question. The gentlefolk will have to stay here over- 
night.’ 

‘ Impossible ?’ cried Clara, looking ready to cry. ‘We cannot 
stay in this dreadful hole an hour longer. Is there no other way 

of getting on?’ 

A very unprepossessing Jew with red hair and a squint 
now stepped forward and joined the conversation. Hugo had 
meanwhile left the room to reconnoitre for more congenial 
quarters. 

‘ Yes, gracious lady, there isanother way. By leaving the high 
road and taking a sledge you can be at K—— this evening. 


There is a country track which will take you there far quicker 
than the diligence could have done.’ 
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‘T knew it!’ cried Clara triumphant. ‘ Have you gota sledge, 
and can you drive us ?’ 

‘ How should old Isaac not have a sledge, my pretty lady ? As 
good a sledge as you can wish to see. I am going to drivea 
gentleman to K—— to-day ; we shall start in an hour, and if the 
lady chooses to go with us there is plenty room.’ 

Hugo, soon after returning to the room, was surprised and not 
overpleased to find Clara in deep conversation with the ill-look- 
ing Hebrew. 

‘It is all settled,’ she called out to him gleefully, and she gave 
the gist of what the Jew had told her. 

‘But the road you speak of leads through a deep forest, does 
it not?’ said Hugo consulting his map. He did not appear to 
be altogether delighted with the scheme. 

‘A forest, noble gentleman? Only a few trees there may be, 
perhaps. And what if there is a forest? The snow will be less 
deep in the wood, and the wind less cold. May my body be 
burned in eternal fires if the road be not a good one.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Clara impatiently, ‘it is all right; let us have 
the sledge by all means.’ 

‘I beseech of you, Friulein, to let me speak a few words to you 
alone, before deciding,’ said Hugo in a low voice; ‘I have some- 
thing important to say to you.’ 

But Clara, feeling sure that she knew what it was he was 
about to say, feigned not to understand. 

‘ No, no, what is the use of delay, let us decide at once ; if we 
lose our time we shall not arrive by daylight.’ 

‘But indeed it would be better to wait for the diligence to- 
morrow. It would be ever so much more comfortable and more 
safe,’ urged Hugo with a last effort at dissuading her. 

‘More safe!’ said Clara scornfully. ‘ What can happen to us 
in asledge ? The worst can only be an upset, and that is nothing 
in the snow.’ 

‘Perhaps the gentleman is afraid of wolves,’ put in the Jew 
facetiously. ‘See, see! the beautiful young lady is by far the 
best man of the two, she is not afraid.’ 

Hugo merely shrugged his shoulders, as though it were not 
worth while to assert his valour before such vermin, and merely said: 

‘I have got my revolver, which will be answer enough for 
either wolf or man who comes in my way ; but, all the same, lam 
of opinion that it would be wiser to wait for the diligence to- 
morrow,’ 
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‘No, no,’ said Clara, slightly nettled at his obstinacy on this 
point, and perhaps flattered by her courage being praised even by 
a ragged Hebrew. ‘I have quite made up my mind. I shall go by 
the sledge, at all events. You can do as you please ; I told you I 
was able to travel alone,’ she finished playfully. 

A very attentive observer might have fancied that a shade of 
something, either displeasure or disappointment, had passed over 
the red-haired Jew’s face at mention of the revolver, but whatever 
it may have been it was gone instantly, as he glided from the room 
with obsequious alacrity to get ready the sledge. 


VI. 


In less than an hour the sledge was at the door, a rough con- 
cern of unpainted boards, but able to hold half a dozen people 
very comfortably. . Hugo handed in Clara, and then got in oppo- 
site her. She feigned alittle surprise, for they had not exchanged 
a word since her decision. 

‘Oh, are you coming too, after all? I thought you had made 
up your mind to travel by the diligence.’ 

‘Of course I am going if you are,’ he said gravely, and it 
seemed to her almost a little severely. ‘You did not surely 
think I was going to let you go through the forest alone with 
strangers ?’ 

He himself had been a stranger to her only two days ago, 
but he did not seem to remember this, nor did she. A great 
many things can happen in two days, and a journey of this kind 
is sometimes equal to weeks or even months of conventional 
intercourse. 

There were two other passengers besides themselves, a small 
highly-coloured man with a great deal of fur about him, and a 
lanky red-nosed individual wearing a shabby green overcoat. The 
ill-favoured Jew took the reins, and they drove away. 

The snow had now ceased falling, probably because there was 
not any more to fall, and the sun was now free to shine out 
again, relieving the monotony of the snow-clad landscape by 
diamond and crystal touches. 

Leaving the high-road soon after passing the village, the sledge 
struck into a side track over a desolate plain leading in the direc- 
tion of the large pine forest which loomed black in the distance. A 
rough cart-track at other times, but to-day the road was smooth and 
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even, as though carpeted by the richest velvet. The air was 
keen but pleasant, for there was not a breath of wind, and after 
the confined travelling of the two past days the change was 
welcome. 

Clara enjoyed it as she leant back in the sledge, and thought 
over the events of the last two days. She felt so sure and safe 
near this tall grave man, who from the first moment had assumed 
such a tone of protecting authority over her, and she was fain to 
confess that it was very sweet to be cared for and protected in 
this manner, she who had never yet had anyone to care for and 
protect her. Her childish assumption of independence had been 
no more than an innocent piece of coquetry, for no delicate- 
minded girl likes to surrender to a man after so short an ac- 
quaintance. Now that she had leisure to think she felt no doubt 
that her answer to that question, interrupted just now in the stage- 
coach, would be Yes; but yet she preferred that this all-import- 
ant Yes should be spoken rather to-morrow than to-day, and was 
not sorry for the presence of those two other passengers, which 
rendered impossible all intimate conversation. 

Hugo on his part did not seem to appreciate so highly the 
society of his fellow travellers; more especially the red-nosed 
man in the green coat he eyed suspiciously, receiving his efforts 
at conversation with icy politeness, and failing even to be touched 
by his evident solicitude for the comfort and warmth of his com- 
panion, for ever fidgeting with the rugs and blankets, and in- 
quiring a dozen times in the first half hour whether the lady 
were quite comfortably seated, or if the gentleman were not in 
danger of freezing. 

Soon the forest was reached, and they were speeding along 
between rows of sombre fir-trees, standing straight and close 
together like soldiers drawn up for battle. Every branch was 
piled up thick with furry snow, and now and then a twig dis- 
charged its contents on their heads as they drove along. Clara 
had to shake her fur cap repeatedly to free it from the snowy 
burden. Sometimes as she did so, her eyes sought Hugo's 
gaze with a confidential expression. 

‘See! my head is oppressed with the weight of diamonds,’ she 
said once, as brushing against a low overhanging branch the 
clustering fringe of icicles detached itself with a crisp sound as 
of broken glass, and came raining down thickly over her head 
and shoulders, 

Despite his ill-humour, Hugo Weyprecht was betrayed into 
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a genuine laugh as she thus appealed to him with irresistible 
merriment. 

‘ And now your fortune is all gone,’ he said, bending forward 
and helping her to brush away the broken diamonds that were 
clinging all over the grey. Astrachan fur. 

Then Clara laughed, delighted at feeling that she had a secret 
in common with him, and her laugh rang out so clear and joyous 
through the frosty air, that the little fur-clad man laughed also 
without knowing why, which made Clara and Hugo laugh again, 
because they alone had the clue to all this merriment. Only the 
red-nosed man did not laugh, perhaps because he failed to per- 
ceive any point in the joke, but went on fidgeting with the 
blankets as before. 

All the undergrowth of little fir-bushes was buried many 
inches deep in snow, their outlines totally effaced, or only barely 
indicated by a slight excrescence in the ermine carpet. Of a 
sudden the sledge. made a violent lurch out of the track, there 
was a bound, a scuffle, and then the four passengers found them- 
selves struggling in the snow. The driver had apparently mis- 
taken the track, and driven them right over one of the buried 
bushes, which had thus caused the overthrow. 

Hugo’s first care was to disentangle Clara from her position ; 
the next was to feel for his revolver. 

‘It is gone!’ he exclaimed in dismay, drawing out his hand 
from the empty pocket. ‘It must have fallen out here. It can- 
not be far off,’ and together with the red-nosed and obliging 
fellow passenger he proceeded to search the premises. But in vain. 
The revolver was not to be found, not in the snow, not in the 
sledge, nor in the surrounding bushes. 

‘You villain!’ now exclaimed Hugo, addressing the squinting 
coachman. ‘I do believe this is your doing. 
purpose. Where is my revolver?’ 

‘Wai! Wai!’ moaned the Hebrew, who was sitting on a tree 
stump rocking his body to and fro with an agonised expression. 
‘Can the noble gentleman suspect poor old Isaac of upsetting the 
sledge on purpose, when he has nearly killed himself in wishing to 
serve the noble Pan’ and the beautiful lady ? Wai! Wai! May I 
never scent garlic again if my poor old bones are not broken! and 
all for serving the noble gentleman !’ 

Neither threats nor persuasion could extract anything further 
from the man, and no amount of search produced the missing re- 


1 Gentleman, 


You upset us on 
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volver. With a moody brow Hugo at last ordered the Jew to drive 
on, warning him severely against any repetition of the like tricks. 

It seemed, however, as if his suspicions had been without 
foundation, as for upwards of three hours they drove on without 
further interruption. There was no more laughing and joking, 
but unconsciously Hugo relaxed his vigilant attitude. In less 
than two hours they might hope to reach the town. 

The forest had now become very dark, for here the stems were 
of gigantic size, and the afternoon was already well advanced. 
Nothing was there to be seen on either side but the pine stems 
retreating in endless vista. 

Hugo had turned his head to gaze at the blood-red glory of 
the winter sun, showing at one point between the trunks, when 
suddenly the sledge came again to a standstill, but without over- 
turning this time. The driver began to descend from his seat 
very slowly. 

‘What is the matter? ’ 

‘Gracious gentleman, I think the left horse has got a stone 
in his hoof !’ 

‘Not very likely, in this deep snow,’ objected Hugo. 

‘Then perhaps it may be a twig,’ Isaac admitted, ‘ but lame 
he assuredly is. May my only daughter never know happiness 
again if there is not something inside the hoof.’ 

‘ Make sharp about it, then.’ 

But the Jew did not seem inclined to make sharp. He moved 
as if cramped by rheumatism in every limb, probably on account 
of his late mishap, and then feebly set to work, alternately scraping 
and hammering at the horse’s hoof, all the while loudly lamenting 
that he had ruined a good horse as well as breaking his own 
bones in the service of the gentleman. 

‘If you do not drive on at once I shall beat you to a jelly,’ at 
last roared Hugo, losing all patience; so, trembling sorely, the 
Jew remounted the driver’s seat. He took another two minutes, 
however, to get fairly settled in his place, and was still fumbling 
with the reins when the passengers became aware that the sledge 
was surrounded by half a dozen men, who had silently emerged 
from behind the giant stems. 

‘Wai! Wai!’ shrieked the Jew, throwing down the reins, 
‘We shall be murdered and robbed. Wai! Wai!’ 

‘Drive on in God’s name!’ roared Hugo with stentorian voice, 
but the luckless coachman, apparently paralysed by terror, could 
do nothing but rock his body and moan ‘ Wai! Wai!’ 

2 
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‘Give us your money, good gentlemen, and we shall do you 
no harm,’ said the foremost of the band, advancing to the side of 
the sledge, while two others lad planted themselves in front of 
the horses, and two others were busying themselves in cutting 
through the ropes by which Clara’s trunk was secured behind the 
sledge. ‘ We are poor devils who are dying of hunger and have 
no other way of getting our bread.’ 

Clara, trembling like an aspen leaf, had now clutched hold of 
Hugo’s arm. 

‘TI am frightened,’ she murmured into his ear. ‘ Take care of 
me now,—and always!’ 

‘T will, he answered very low. 

‘Give me your money,’ now repeated the foremost robber, 
addressing himself more particularly to Hugo, and putting out 
his hand as though to assist him in unbuttoning his coat. 

Hugo had grown rather pale, but did not for a moment lose 
his presence of mind. Clara’s little hand was still clasping his 
arm. 

‘My fine fellows,’ he said, addressing the robbers in fluent 
Russian, ‘ we are in your power, it seems, and resistance would 
be foolish. It is your good luck and our bad luck which has 
brought us here to-day. The only one among us who has any 
money is this young lady, and she will give it to you, I am sure, 
if you will not molest her further, and let us drive on quietly. 
Permit me,’ he said to Clara, gently disengaging his arm from 
her clinging grasp; and to her stupefaction he now proceeded to 
take the fur cap off her head. ‘Here is the cap; you will find 
the money sewed into the lining. You do not believe me?’ 
as the robber shook his head suspiciously. ‘See if I do not speak 
the truth,’ and he ripped up a portion of the lining, disclosing 
the rainbow-coloured bank-notes to the amount of 700 roubles. 

The man now eagerly grasped the cap, and his companions 
bent over him examining the booty; the two men holding the 
horses relaxed their grasp for a moment, afraid of coming too 
short in the partage. 

Hugo saw his opportunity, and quick as lightning he had 
swung himself on to the driver’s seat, and snatched the reins from 
the moaning Jew. One stroke of the whip had caused the horses 
to plunge violently, and then start off at a headlong pace, which 
soon left the robbers far behind, quarrelling loudly over the con- 
tents of Clara’s fur cap. 

Not for full ten minutes did Hugo relax his speed, He urged 
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on the beasts to their utmost strength, lashing them unmerci- 
fully till their sides were streaked with bloody foam. 

The four other occupants of the sledge had been paralysed at 
the rapidity of his movement. The Jew did not attempt either 
excuse or explanation, nor did he try to regain hold of the reins ; 
the red-nosed man sat staring open-mouthed before him, having 
even forgotten to button up his coat; and the fur-clad man was 
shaking as though with a fit of ague. 

As to Clara, stupefaction is far too weak a word to express her 
sensations. Utterly terrified as she had been at sight of the ban- 
dits, her annihilation had been complete at Hugo’s unexpected 
and inexplicable treachery. To think that a man, who had all but. 
acknowledged his love for her only a few hours previously, should 
thus coolly have sacrificed her at the first danger, was incredible. 
On the part of any man to act so towards a helpless young girl 
would be vile, on his part it was simply monstrous. The mariner 
who in calm weather feels his trusty ship go down without 
warning, or the man who beholds a faithful dog suddenly meta- 
morphosed into a roaring lion, could not be more dumfounded 
than was Clara, as with blanched face and wild dilated eyes she 
gazed unseeing before her. Her hair, loosened from its hold as 
Hugo had removed the cap, had fallen in long untidy coils over 
her shoulders ; the little curls on her forehead were lifted by the 
air as they flew through the gloomy forest. 

At last the furious driver relaxed his speed and drew up the 
panting horses. 

‘Shame, shame!’ now ejaculated the tall and the short 
stranger as with one breath, while the latter added : 

‘So to betray a young lady, a beautiful young lady, and after 
she had concealed her money so cleverly that no robber on earth 
could ever have found it !’ 

Hugo Weyprecht was apparently a very hardened ruffian 
indeed, for he betrayed absolutely no sign of remorse or em- 
barrassment ; rather his face assumed a shade of extra hauteur as 
he said, shrugging his shoulders : 

‘Everyone must shift for himself in such cases, and charity 
begins at home. I have done nothing illegal; if the robbers had 
not got money they might have used violence.’ Then, turning 
to the Jew beside him, he added, ‘ Get down; I can dispense with 
your farther services, and shall drive myself.’ 

The Jew after a feeble resistance obeyed, but not without 
much plaintive wailing. ‘ And how should poor old Isaac find his 
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way home with his broken bones at this hour of day? And who 
would ever restore to him his precious sledge and his valuable 
horses, which were all he had to live upon?’ 

‘The sledge and horses will be deposited with the town 
authorities,’ explained Hugo, ‘where you can fetch them to- 
morrow. As to you, sir,’ he continued, turning to the tall red- 
nosed stranger, ‘be likewise good enough to relieve us of your 
company.’ 

‘May I ask by what right?’ said the man, beginning to 
bluster. ‘I have paid my place in the sledge as well as you.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Hugo unmoved, ‘you may remain if you 
are prepared to accompany me to the police office the moment we 
reach K——..’ 

The man looked crestfallen, and muttering imprecations he 
began to get out. 

‘I thought so,’ said Hugo grimly. His: eye now rested for a 
moment on the fur-clad man, with an expression of doubt. 

‘ Perhaps the noble gentleman would be glad to get rid of me 
as well?’ he said with a sneer. ‘It would be pleasanter to drive 
all alone with the beautiful young lady whom you have just 
robbed, would it not? Sorry I cannot oblige you, and I am not 
to be scared away by the threat of the police office. Why should 
I be? My passport is all in order; here it is at your service. 
Gregor Dimitroff, commis voyageur, travelling to K » with 
specimens of plated watch-chains.’ 

‘You can remain,’ said Hugo with a frown; then turning to 
Clara, in the same commanding tone of voice, ‘'Take this hand- 
kerchief and tie it about your head. You will catch cold with 
your head uncovered.’ 

Mechanically she obeyed him, far too much terrified to resist 
this terrible man, who somehow compelled obedience by the 
mere sound of his voice. 

In a minute the sledge, lightened of two occupants, was 
speeding on again, and only when emerging from the forest 
shades on to an open space, with the lights of the town shining 
before him, did Hugo somewhat slacken the pace. 

Not a word more had been exchanged between the three in- 
mates of the sledge when they drew up in the courtyard of a 
large hotel in the suburbs of the town. 

Hugo now sprang from the box with a long-drawn sigh of 
relief, and eagerly held out his hand to assist Clara in getting 
out, but affecting not to see his movement, she stepped out 
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at the opposite side and hurried past him without vouchsafing 
one glance. 

Her limbs were cramped from the long sitting posture, so 
that was perhaps the reason why she twice stumbled on entering 
the broad lighted corridor. Clara frowned a little and shook her 
head as though impatient of her own weakness. She would walk 
quite straight and quietly till she reached a room, she told her- 
self, and then she would sit down for a little. Her head was 
whirling so strangely, and large fiery globes seemed to be 
dancing before her eyes; but he must not be allowed to guess 
how her knees were shaking, and she tightly closed her mouth to 
prevent her teeth from chattering against each other. Oh yes! 
she could walk upstairs, she answered to an obsequious waiter 
who approached her with a question. No help, thank you; she 
felt quite strong, and then Clara clutched at the banister and fell 
senseless in a fainting fit. 


Vil. 


WuHEN Clara recovered consciousness she was lying in bed in a 
strange room, and a good-natured chambermaid was standing 
over her 

‘Thank Heaven, my dear young lady, that you are coming to 
again,’ she said in German. Then, as Clara sat up in bed wildly, 
and clutched her hand with a scared expression, ‘Do not be 
afraid, you are quite safe. This is the hotel, and I am the 
chambermaid. I was once in service with a German lady.’ 

‘ Are there no robbers ?’ repeated Clara. 

‘None, none, my dear; the gentleman told me what a fright 
you have had. No wonder it has upset you. And the poor gen- 
tleman, your brother, I am thinking, has been in such a dreadful 
way ever since. I promised to let him know as soon as you 
opened your eyes.’ And she rose to go to the door, but again 
Clara clutched held of her hand with an expression of positive 
terror. 

‘No, no! not that,’ she gasped. ‘He must not come, promise 
me that he shall not come! I can never see him again, never, 
never! It would kill me.’ 

‘Very well, my dear,’ said the chambermaid, who felt rather 
puzzled, and was of opinion that the pretty young lady must be 
just a little off her head with fatigue and terror. ‘ Just as you 
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please ; no one shall come in here to-night, and to-morrow when 
you have slept you will be all right again.’ 

‘ What o’clock is it?’ asked Clara. 

‘ Nearly ten o'clock.’ 

‘ And how long have I been here ?’ 

‘More than two hours. You fell down fainting on the stair- 
case, and the gentleman lifted you up and carried you in here.’ 

‘He carried me?’ said Clara, turning scarlet. ‘How could 
he? Why did you let him? But he must not come, he must 
not come!’ she repeated, with a return of her former excitement. 

By degrees Clara suffered herself to be pacified and persuaded 
into swallowing a little food, after which she relapsed into a deep 
dreamless slumber, from which she only wakened late on the 
following morning. 

Her first inquiry was about Hugo, and she was much relieved 
to hear that he had gone out very early and would not be back 
until after mid-day. He must not find her here when he re- 
turned; she was determined that he should have no clue by which 
to find her again ; so, taking her two little gold earrings out of her 
ears, the only thing of value she had remaining, Clara left them 
on the table with a pencil note to say that she gave them to 
cover the expense of her food and bed. Then, at a moment when 
she found herself unobserved, she slipped down the staircase and 
out into the street. 

She had while dressing rapidly reviewed her position, and 
resolved to seek an engagement as governess or companion in 
this place. She must do something to keep herself from starving, 
for here she was actually without a farthing in the wide world, 
hundreds of miles away from her own country, without a friend 
in this large strange city. 

The town itself was not of colossal size, though it appeared so 
to her eyes. Preparations for one of those large annual fairs, 
which transform some Russian and Polish provincial towns into 
the semblance of a bustling capital during the week or fortnight 
of its duration, were filling the streets of K—— with strangers 
of all ranks and descriptions, and lending a fictitious animation to 
the usually quiet place ; consequently Clara’s exit from the hotel 
passed unnoticed, and she was quickly swallowed up in the stream 
of life around. 

In broken Russian she contrived to ask her way to two 
different offices where 4 register was kept of servants’ situations, 
but in the first of these she had been desired to come back in a 
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fortnight, and in the second one, requested to deposit a fee for 
inscribing her name on the list of governesses or companions 
seeking places. 

Most people regarded her with suspicion, as the peculiar sight 
of a young lady elegantly attired in fur-trimmed jacket, but 
wearing no hat, attracted attention. Many turned round in the 
street to look at her, and more than one tried to accost her with 
insolent freedom. 

As Clara walked along she now and then glanced nervously 
over her shoulder to make sure that the dreaded figure of her 
faithless lover was nowhere in sight, but these fears were ground- 
less, for strange faces only met her on every side. After wander- 
ing about in a fruitless fashion for several hours she was utterly 
worn out and disheartened, not having even found a place where 
she could sit down to rest. 

She peeped in through the plate-glass window of a large 
draper’s shop filled with bustling customers and obsequious 
shopmen. One of the latter looked at her with a familiar leer 
which sent the blood to her cheeks, and caused her to move 
quickly on. 

The next house was a handsome palatial residence, in front of 
which stood a swelling porter in splendid green and gold livery, 
leaning on his staff of office. Clara stood still for a moment, and 
her lips formed a trembling question as to whether she might not 
come in and sit down for a little. 

The great man had apparently not understood, for after 
favouring her with a very supercilious stare he gave utterance to 
the monosyllabic question : 

‘What ?’ 

The young girl repeated her words more audibly, which had 
the effect of causing the magnificent individual to regard her a 
little more closely, before unclosing his lips to a second equally 
laconic question : 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because I am tired, would have been the natural answer, 
but the porter’s face looked so very far from encouraging that 
Clara attempted no reply, but with a sigh of disappointment 
turned away. 

Was there really no place in this large roomy town where a 
weary girl could rest? Not a chair, not a bench where she had 
the right to sit down for ten minutes? Yes, surely in every 
town, in every country there is one house ever open to the home- 
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less and the wanderer—the house of Him who has said, ‘Come 
unto Me all ye who are weary, and I will give you rest ;’ and 
Clara, having espied the Byzantine portico of a Russian Greek 
church in a side street, bent her steps hither with a feeling of 
something like relief. 

The church door, as usual in those parts, was the rendezvous 
for a gregarious assemblage of beggars, who, grouped upon the 
steps in attitudes more or less picturesque, endeavoured to show 
off their several infirmities to the best possible advantage. 

Clara turned away shuddering from the open sores on a boy’s 
arm, only to meet the bloodshot and horribly inflamed orbs of a 
white-bearded man fixed imploringly upon her. 

‘A kopek, my pretty lady, only a kopek, for the love of God; 
I am dying of hunger,’ now moaned a whining voice in her ear, 
and turning she perceived the ghastly and emaciated face of 
a girl scarcely older than herself, evidently far gone in con- 
sumption. 

All at once Clara seemed to understand that there were more 
wretched people than herself in the world, deeper depths of 
poverty than what she had ever dreamt of, and instinctively she 
put her hand in the pocket. 

Half a dozen pair of arms were held out towards her, and half 
a dozen faces turned expectantly in her direction, but the hand 
came out of the pocket empty. 

‘I have nothing,’ she exclaimed, remembering with a shock 
her own state of destitution, and realising that she was quite 
unable to confer anything on these poor wretches. 

‘ Nothing,’.she repeated sadly, ‘ at least nothing but this,’ and 
dropping her grey fur muff into the hand of the pale young girl, 
Clara entered the church. 

The interior of this place of worship was like all Greek churches, 
by means of pillars and arches divided off into the different sec- 
tions respectively reserved for the priest, the male and the female 
portion of the congregation. It was in this latter outside division 
that Clara took her place, sinking down exhaustedly on to the first 
bench which came in her way. 

The narrow grated windows let in but a dim and mysterious 
twilight, so that coming from the open daylight Clara was at first 
hardly able to distinguish the objects around ; but by degrees, her 
eyes becoming accustomed to the darkness, numerous forms and 
figures seemed to start up out of the obscurity around. Grinning, 
threatening devils were lurking in every corner, and quaint By- 
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zantine saints, with pale golden aureole and shadowy palm- 
branches, smiled serenely upon her from out each vaulted niche. 

At another time Clara might have cared to walk round the 
building and examine the curious fresco paintings, by means of 
which the Greek Oriental Church endeavours to make intelligible 
to illiterate humanity the rewards and punishments of a future 
state. Just now, however, she was too weary, too foot- and heart- 
sore to have other thought but one of thankfulness for the sense 
of reprieval and peace which began to steal in uponher. By-and- 
by she would have to go out again into the noisy, bustling street, 
but not until she had rested and gathered strength to battle anew 
with the world, and meanwhile she was here quite safe and secure. 

The church was deserted, for the hour of service was past, and 
only a faint odour of incense hung about the atmosphere. 

Clara leant back luxuriously against the hard, wooden bench, 
and thought she had never been seated so softly in her life. With’ 
lazy enjoyment her eye rested on a picture on the piece of wall 
just opposite to her. It represented a pale-faced, long-limbed 
saint, holding a fat woolly lamb in his arms; and as she sat here, 
plunged in a sort of day-dream, this image got somehow entwined 
with her thoughts. 

She had a great deal to think over, for this was the first quiet 
moment she had enjoyed since starting on her journey, and so 
much had happened within the last week that no wonder she 
felt a little dazed, and found it difficult to obtain a clear view of 
the situation. The death of her little pupil, her sudden dismissal 
from Count Froloff’s family, the meeting with Hugo Weyprecht, 
and the rapid growth of their intimacy up to the moment of his 
unexpected treachery—all these she thought over in turn, dwell- 
ing principally on the last most painful point. How could she 
have been so deceived in him? and yet how impossible not to he 
deceived. He had looked so upright, so honest, so trustworthy ! 
How could falsehood look so like truth ? treachery so like honesty ? 
She had trusted him so implicitly, and why? as she now asked 
herself. ‘For no logical reason at all she recognised, merely 
because he had a pair of steady-looking brown eyes and a grave 
thoughtful smile. After all she knew nothing of this man to 
whom she had been ready to surrender her heart ; and passing 
over in review every word of his, she wondered that it had never 
struck her before how very reticent he had been about himself 
and his business. She had talked and he had listened, but had 
given little or no information about himself beyond mentioning 
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that he was a native of Hamburg and had been living some 
years in Russia; but where, or in what capacity, he had failed 
to say. They had discussed Schiller and Goethe, Beethoven and 
Mozart, Canova and Thorwaldsen together, and on each of these 
subjects he had shown himself to be well-informed and intelli- 
gent, but she had been unable to form a conjecture as to the 
particular branch of science, trade, or art, to which he himself 
belonged. She saw it all now clearly, and only marvelled how 
she could have been so blind before. Was not this abnormal 
reticence about himself proof positive of his guilty intentions? In 
her tardy clearsightedness it seemed to Clara that no explana- 
tion was too monstrous of the part Hugo Weyprecht had played 
towards her; perhaps he himself was in league with the brigands, 
and had all along intended to rob her of her earnings! That he 
had admired her was evident, but he had no doubt merely. sought 
to enliven the monotony of a tiresome journey by a passing flirta- 
tion, and had thrown. her over without compunction at the first 
necessity. 

Some women might have thought of applying to justice, and 
endeavouring to recover the lost property by bringing an action 
against the man who had caused the loss, but such a course did 
not even occur to Clara. Her only wish was never to meet him 
again, and, if possible, forget him. 

As soon as she had rested -sufficiently she would resume her 
task of service seeking. She must find some engagement before 
nightfall if she did not wish to beg her bread in the street. But 
she was not yet rested enough by any means, and must sit here a 
little longer. She felt so comfortable, so safe in this secluded 
sanctuary, with its incense-scented atmosphere, and that pale- 
faced saint with the great calm eyes keeping watch over her. By- 
and-by her weary eyes began to close, and Clara had fallen asleep 
in the corner ef the church bench. 


Vill. 


Ciara had slept for more than an hour, and the short winter day 
began to close in around her. Out there in the street it was still 
light, but it was very dark within the church, and the figures on 
the wall could scarcely be distinguished. Still she slept on, and 
was dreaming of the dreary pine-forest when a voice struck in 
upon her ear. 

‘Clara, Clara!’ it said. 
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With an effort she raised her heavy lids still drunk with sleep ; 
then, vaguely remembering where she was, closed them again. 
This was the church, she recollected, and that was the picture 
opposite. 

‘Clara!’ repeated the voice, louder this time. 

She opened her eyes again, not yet realising who was speaking 
to her. There stood the saint in front of her with the woolly 
lamb in his arms, but his eyes looked deeper and fiercer now, and 
he seemed to have stepped out of his niche and to be coming 
quite close up to her. 

‘Clara!’ it said a third time, and then she started to her feet 
with a cry of dismay, fully awakened at last. 

No Byzantine saint this, pale and shadowy, that stood before 
her; but a man of flesh and blood, with deep impassioned eyes, 
holding a grey fur muff in his hand. 

‘Have you come here to persecute me?’ she cried wildly. 
‘Could you not have left me here in peace ?’ 

‘Clara!’ said Hugo, taking hold of her hand, ‘I do not under- 
stand you. You must hear me, you must let me explain.’ 

‘Never,’ she replied shuddering. ‘There is nothing to ex- 
plain. If you have any pity go away, and never let me see you 
again.” 

‘I shall go,’ said Hugo, turning rather pale and dropping her 
hand, ‘ but not till I have spoken. I have a right to be heard.’ 

‘What do you want? Why have you come in here ?’ she said 
faintly. 

‘First of all, in order to give you back your muff,’ he said, 
laying it down on the bench beside her. ‘ Your cap, unfortunately, 
it is not in my power to restore. Secondly, to pay my debt.’ 

He drew out a large pocket-book filled with Russian bank- 
notes. ‘Seven hundred roubles, was it not, of which you were 
robbed? Here they are.’ 

Clara now looked at him almost as stupidly as she had looked 
at the moment of the robbery. 

‘I do not understand,’ she stammered. ‘Then why did you 
—why ?’ 

‘Why did I betray you to the robbers? Why did I suffer your 
savings thus ruthlessly to be seized upon? That was quite sim- 
ple. I merely sacrificed a small sum to save a large one, and 
used your money as a decoy in order to detract attention from 
myself, I had been entrusted with 800,000 roubles from the 
head of my firm for carrying through an important negotiation. 
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Had I been searched the sum must inevitably have been found 
upon me and lost, and my future compromised. I had no 
time to apprise you of my intention, the danger was too great, 
and a word might have betrayed me. Besides, I had fancied—I 
hoped—that you understood me well enough to have trusted me. 
Is it possible that you should have judged me wrong, and that it 
was from me you tried to hide yourself?’ 

Clara covered her face with both hands. 

‘Oh, what a fool I have been! I see it all now,’ she stam- 
mered. Then raising her head, ‘ But how did you find me here? 
I thought that in here I should be quite safe from detection.’ 

‘You could not hide from me, my darling. My eyes would 
have found you out wherever you were; but it was this blessed 
little grey fur muff which led me to your hiding-place. For over 
two hours I had been running about the streets looking for you, 
when in passing this church door I espied your muff in the hand 
of a beggar-girl. Blessed, blessed, blessed little muff!’ exclaimed 
Hugo, snatching it up again and pressing his lips upon it with 
passionate rapture. ‘ And now, Clara, now, am I to go away?’ 


Half an hour later the young couple came out of the church 


where they had plighted their troth under the eyes of that quaint 
Byzantine saint. Pausing at the threshold they were surrounded 
by the clamorous begging of the mendicants assembled in the 
portico, and as over-great happiness ever makes the heart softly 
disposed towards all fellow creatures, it was with a free and lavish 
hand that Hugo Weyprecht threw his largesse amongst the crowd. 
Then, taking Clara’s arm within his own, they passed out together 
into the busy street, followed by the blessings of the lame, the 
maimed, and the blind. 


E. GERARD. 





Of Human Incapacity. 


NLY those who have done some piece of intellectual work 
to be judged by many, officially entitled to sit in judgment 
upon it but in no way qualified, know the full depths of human 
stupidity even in fairly-educated folk. And those who have had 
that sorrowful experience have seen such depths of human stu- 
pidity as would a@ priori Lave been thought incredible. 

The most frightful exhibitions of stupidity occur when men, 
not by any means stupid or illiterate, are called to judge of 
work which lies quite outside their experience and capacity. 
Likewise when men, of fair general information, try to pass them- 
selves off as possessing knowledge which they do not possess. It 
was not a blockhead, but a man of moderate learning and of very 
great smartness (and self-sufficiency), who seriously declared that 
he had never read either Shakespeare or Milton; and further- 
more that he did not believe that anybody had ever read either 
Shakespeare or Milton, Having looked into Hamlet one evening, 
and found that he was not interested, he concluded that he was a 
fair specimen of educated humanity, and that what did not 
interest him could not interest anybody. 

Many men, fairly literate, have a rough impression that all 
intellectual work belongs so much to the same order, that if they 
can with a good result apply their understanding to one portion 
of it, they may without absurdity apply their understanding to any 
portion of it. This is a curious illusion. A decent graduate of 
a Scotch University, who has studied for the Kirk, and done the 
duty of a parish for ten years, would never dream that he was 
therefore qualified to judge of the technicalities of Music, or of 
Architecture, or of Engineering, or of Golf. In such matters he 
would bow to the judgment of experts. I have indeed heard of 
a good Professor of Divinity who instructed Sir Gilbert Scott, near 
the end of his career, in the high principles of Architecture; the 
Professor stating that he had evolved these from his inner con- 
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sciousness in the light of the Divine. But after he had spoken at 
much length, Sir Gilbert Scott smiled kindly, and departed without 
even a syllable of reply. That Professor was indeed an exceptional 
man. Men, not exceptional at all, will however be found to ex- 
press an authoritative opinion upon Liturgics, upon Hymnology, 
upon Ritual, never having bestowed the smallest thought upon 
these: and that without any idea that this is presumptuous ; that, 
too, though they are clever and sensible men. One puts aside 
such judgments as that of the youth whom Dean Hook (a youth 
too) challenged to mortal combat for declaring that Shakespeare was 
a humbug: also of the undergraduate who told the writer that 
In Memoriam was rubbish, and Tennyson a fool. For these were 
the judgments of self-sufficient blockheads. I am not concerned 
with such. Iam speaking of men of good ability and culture, of 
eminent ability and culture, who fancy themselves qualified to express 
a judgment on subjects from which, by nature and training, they 
are separated byagreat gulf. Onehas known good and distinguished 
men who, being appealed to on such a subject, have at once replied, 
1 am not competent to express an opinion on that question. But 
such men were high above the decent average Philistine I see 
at this moment in my mind’s eye. I was present when a young 
woman suddenly turned to a venerable Bishop of the Anglican 
Church, Senior Classic in his youth, and in his age the most 
learned prelate of his day, and uttered the strange inquiry, What 
does your lordship think of Sarah Bernhardt? The Bishop 
smiled benignantly upon his questioner, but put the question by 
with a tact acquired by long experience. I have known men who 
knew just as much about Sarah Bernhardt as Bishop Wordsworth 
of Lincoln, who would have fenced with the question, fished about 
for a little, got a scrap or two of information, and then delivered 
an authoritative judgment. Such was the good man who overheard 
certain others (who did not know much more than himself) dis- 
cussing the merits and the authorship of a not-unfamiliar hymn, 
which begins with the words Rock of Ages. He had never heard 
of it before. And he caught the author’s nameimperfectly. But he 
joined in the talk with an air of information, and with the un- 
lucky words Yes, that is a fine hymn of Tillibody’s. 

Long ago, I knew some little of the preparation of a volume of 
Prayers which, after being put in proof, had to be submitted toa 
Committee of educated men, most of whom knew nothing what- 
soever of liturgical propriety or expression. I blame them not: 
they never had a chance of knowing anything of these, Let me 
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inform the Scottish reader of this page that the volume in ques- 
tion was not the Book of Common Order of the Church Service 
Society. By the time that volume was floated, the quasi-liturgical 
revival had flooded the land; and every man who had part in the 
preparation of the beautiful and devout book was, in knowledge 
and in taste,in some measure an expert. Things have mended 
marvellously, north of the Tweed, since the days when I saw 
good Doctor Crawford sit down anxiously, day after day, at the 
head of a long and uninviting table, and submit his carefully and 
gracefully compiled proofs to the criticism of a dozen men, most 
of them absolutely incompetent, two or three of them coarse souls 
who enjoyed torturing the Convener by attempts at reviewing 
which no halfpenny paper in the land would have published. I 
was a youth then. I remember how, as hour after hour went over 
in the most captious and carping verbal disputes, I used to look out 
of the window at the leafless trees of the great Gardens, and wonder 
how any mortal could undertake such thankless work as Crawford 
had undertaken. Sometimes the criticism took the form of an 
Old Bailey cross-examination. I did not quite understand, then, 
that when a man takes up a work, even a most unselfish work, he 
does not like to be beaten, especially by human creatures whom 
he despises. Nor did I know that the time would come wherein, 
for a good end, I should myself have to go through a good deal 
worse. But three or four of us were steadfast, in spite of every 
form of discouragement, misrepresentation, and abuse ; and, after 
years of all these, we succeeded. Then, when our work proved a 
success, a success which (all facts considered) may be called stu- 
pendous: we had our humble reward. 

I put away from me, quite resolutely, various memories: I 
shall not write in ill-nature. Let me recall, in an amiable spirit, 
a single typical criticism. It can aggrieve nobody now. A grace- 
fully-composed collect, by Crawford himself (he was a man in 
intelligence and culture thirty years before his day, but timid in 
expressing his opinions at a time when distinct and vicious perse- 
cution was aimed at those who were called Innovators), ended 
with the familiar and melodious formula Who hath taught and 
commanded us thus to pray. An English reader will hardly 
believe that a man belonging to the educated class vehemently 
protested against this, which he had evidently never seen nor 
heard before. He insisted that the sentence was unintelligible ; 
and that it ought to run, Who hath taught and commanded us 
to pray thus: otherwise people would not know that it referred 
_ VOL. XI. NO, LXII. ) 
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to the Lord’s Prayer which was to follow. He stuck to his opinion 
with the obstinacy of dense ignorance and stupidity: and a loud 
and lengthy debate followed. I sat in silence, and thought of a 
remarkable incident at which I was present, elsewhere. It was a 
large dinner-party, on a public occasion. The entertainment was 
given by an Earl, deservedly popular. It was extremely handsome, 
und champagne flowed in almost excessive flood. The evening 
was well advanced, when a benignant old gentleman arose to pro- 
pose a toast. He spoke with entire fluency: but somehow he 
said exactly the opposite of what he meant. ‘I feel,’ said he, 
‘that for a plain country squire like myself to address this learned 
company, is indeed to cast pearls before swine.’ Never was so suc- 
cessful a speech made. He could get no farther for many minutes. 
The swine applauded vociferously, and as though they would never 
cease. We knew, of course, that the good old gentleman meant that 
he was the swine and that we were the pearls. But then he had not 
said so. His meaning could be gathered, but was not expressed. 
But graceful collects, submitted to men who declared that the 
word hearty was applicable to a dinner, but that no mortal had 
ever heard of giving hearty thanks: who maintained that to say 
O Lord Jesu Christ was Popish: who (one of them certainly) 
could utter the petition God save the Queen: May she have a 
happy Christmas: and who never heard in their lives of the 


mysterious formula Thus to pray: are of a surety in the evil case 


at which the old Perthshire laird was aiming. As for the mortal 
whose ear could suffer him to utter such a phrase as To pray 
thus, one can but say that he might, for his discernment of the 
music of English prose, have been one of that majority in the Re- 
vision Committee who sent forth the magnificent Version of the 
N. T. which the English-speaking world knows, smeared and dis- 
figured ix a fashion which (to many) is not irritating but in- 
furiating. 

I have said that the most wonderful manifestations of human 
incapacity do not come from incapable men, but from capable 
men, tackling matters to which their capacity extends not. It was 
a distinctly clever man to whom, in my boyhood, I read The 
Ancient Mariner: and who listened to the end, and then merely 
said that Coleridge was a horrible fool. I know, now, that it is 
enough to infuriate anybody to persist in reading a long poem to 
him. But, in that case, the famous Rime was heard with an 
amiable patience : and then judgment was given. When I sought 
to argue against it, I was told I had better not say I admired The 
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Ancient Mariner, or I should be thought fit for Bedlam. Then, 
nobody could maintain that old Lord Eldon wasa fool. He was a 
humbug, no doubt : it must have been queer to see him blubber- 
ing on the judgment-seat, and talking about his conscience and 
his approaching death. But he was a great lawyer. Of that one 
cannot judge. But we can all judge of his Biblical Criticism ; 
likewise of his common-sense, when being Attorney-General 
he produced the N. T., and read a few verses from Revelation, 
and argued that Napoleon was either a Horn or a Frog: it 
matters not which. How the Commons stood it is hard to 
understand. Mr. Bright, with magnificent effect, has often 
quoted scripture in that House: but John Scott’s proceeding 
was quite different. And we can all judge of the Chancellor's 
Poetry. He did not write much; but he wrote quite enough 
to enable us to take his measure. Here is his comic poem with 
regard to a Judge of that day, a Scotchman, Mr. Justice Allan 
Park. 

James Allan Park 

Came naked stark, 

From Scotland : 
But he got clothes, 
Like other beaux, 
In England. 


I do not know what sort of a Chancellor Mr. Andrew Lang 
would make: save that I have a firm conviction that whatever he 
undertook to do, he would do admirably well. But there can be 
little question that, as a writer of sparkling verse, Lord Eldon can 
hardly be placed upon the same level with the brilliant Borderer. 
Indeed, had we known no more of Lord Eldon than that poem, 
we should have esteemed him as little better than a fool. But 
even so did Pitt hold up his hands in consternation, after a talk 
with Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. Even so did a Secretary of State 
declare that Nelson was the greatest fool he ever talked with. You 
must take a man upon his proper ground ; you must measure his 
strength where his strength lies. The Duke of Wellington was not 
an impulsive soul, who could get up from the dinner-table, draw 
his sword, and swagger about the room boasting that he was to 
surpass all the soldiers of antiquity, as Wolfe did in Pitt’s presence. 
We wonder not that the minister held up his hands on Wolfe’s de- 
parture, with words to the effect, Must we trust our army to that 
idiot? Yet the great Duke, long after Waterloo, paid a large sum 


to get back a letter written by him on the evening of the battle, 
02 
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which letter he instantly burnt, saying that when he wrote it he 
was the greatest ass in Europe. I fancy that, had we seen the 
letter, we should in so far have agreed with the great but by no 
means exemplary Duke. There is the streak of the fool in the 
wisest of men. It was very apparent in Solomon. There is the 
streak of incapacity in the most capable man. And it grows most 
conspicuous when he strays beyond his proper measure. What 
more graceful than a swan in the water? What more awkward 
than the swan waddling on shore? 

There is no special pleasure, to the well-regulated mind, in 
seeing swans on shore, in seeing General Wolfe rushing about a 
dining-room with his sword drawn, gibbering. That was not General 
Wolfe: he was not himself. So was it, even so, when a shrewd 
lawyer wrote to a man charged with the preparation of a Hymnal, 
objecting to the name. A Hymnal, he said, meant a Hymn-all: 
to wit, a collection of All Hymns; and as the volume would not 
contain All Hymns, but merely a selection, the title was mislead- 
ing. The individual charged with the Hymnal did indeed, in the 
solitude of his study, utter a cry of Jdiot. But, as he uttered 
that anguished cry, he sat down and wrote a civil letter to his 
correspondent, explaining what a Hymnal meant. The explanation 
shall not be repeated on this page. Nearly as judicious was 
another correspondent, who wrote objecting to the first line of a 
familiar piece, which begins, Crown Him with many crowns. 
The line, said this capable critic, must for rhythm’s sake be 
changed to Him crown with many crowns. Another critic put 
the difficult question, Who was to ‘ crown Him with many crowns’? 
It was a man of real ability and learning, but wholly ignorant of 
Hymnology, and of all versification, who was suddenly called upon 
to sit in judgment on a proposed collection of Hymns; and who 
wrote out, at length, his objection to Richard Baxter's fine verse ; 


Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before : 

He that unto God’s kingdom comes, 
Must enter by this door. 


It is strange that in the presence of these grand words, any 
mortal should have heart to write out that the verse would not do: 
inasmuch as to make it rhyme, you must read the third line, ‘ He 
that unto God’s kingdom cooms.’ Yet the writer’s eyes beheld 
that criticism, and a great many more of which this is a fair 
sample. The good man had never heard of half-rhymes, permitted 
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by common consent, as move with love, and the like. There is a 
verse more famous than Baxter’s, which I am quite sure that good 
man never saw: 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 


Had he seen it, his first remark would doubtless have been 
that the doctrine was most unsound, and that any Scotch parson 
who ventured to cherish such a trust ought to be deposed and de- 
prived of his living. But the second remark, given out with 
equal assurance, would have been that the verse is not poetry at 
all; forasmuch as in reading it you would need to say, ‘ Oh yet 
we trust that somehow gudd.’ 

Not so many people as ought to know it know Mr. Baring 
Gould’s beautiful hymn Daily, daily sing the praises Of the city 
God hath made: a hymn which is charming both in its words and 
its music. I have heard one of its verses condemned (by a man who 
had never seen it before) on the ground that the verse declared that 
the angels sat wpon their harps while playing upon them: an 
arrangement which he very justly said was impracticable. Here 
is the verse thus criticised. It is the river of life which is spoken 
of: 

Where it waters leafy Eden, 
Rolling over silver sands, 
Sit the angels softly chiming, 
On the harps between their hands. 


It was pointed out to the critic that the verse describes the 
angels as chiming upon their harps, not as sitting upon them. 
And it is just to say that the critic accepted the present writer's 
assurance that the case was so. But the critic, so far from being 
a simpleton, was astute to such a degree that I have heard his 
friends apply to him the adjective leary. This is the adjective 
which George Borrow tells us was applied to him on the occasion 
of his selling a horse to a horse-dealer for more than the horse 
was worth: an incident which implies in the seller a sharpness 
almost supernatural. 

Is it worth while to record that I have heard a man, fairly in- 
formed in his own field, loudly and persistently maintain that 
such a fashion as putting an anapest for an iambus is unknown in 
English verse ? He did not indeed use the words; for I do not 
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think he knew what either an iambus or an anapest means. But 
he made his meaning clear. Let young lady readers be told that 
an iambus, in verse, is a foot consisting of a short syllable followed 
by a long: an anapest is two short syllables followed by a long. 
And now to test that extraordinary assertion. Milton has: 


Fled and pursued transverse the re|sinint figuel. 


Tennyson has: 


The vij5lét cimes|, but we are gone. 
When Lazijiris léft | his charnel cave. 
Who ushjérést in | the dojlordus hour}. 
That each, who seems a seplirite whilel. 


Would you say vi'let, Laz’rus, sep’rate, dol’rous? But, in- 
deed, the thing is too plain for discussion. For long after I heard 
that incompetent critic, I marked how all the poetry I read 
swarmed with the case which he declared was utterly unknown in 
decently accurate versification. Think of Wordsworth: 


A fresh|éning liist|re mellow. 
With hair of glitt\tring gray]. 
How oft, a vig|Srdus man], I lay. 


The critic, I must say, was good-natured. When the discus- 
sion was over, he said to the writer, ‘I know you think I am a 
blockhead.’ I cordially assented, so far as versification is con- 
cerned. But though precisely what he called himself secundum 
hoc, as the logicians say, he was very far from being a blockhead 
simpliciter. He lived in Ethiopia, in the sixteenth century. 


A. K. H. B. 
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A Prison Song. 


HE breath of spring is in the air, 
The sunlit morning sky 
Shines on the pavements lying bare 
Between the houses high, 
And sudden in the quiét street 
A prison’d lark sings clear and sweet. 


Each note of his fresh music yields 
A thousand memories 

Of summer ’midst the golden fields 
And by the silver seas ; 

Winged with the magic of his lay, 


_ My memory bears me far away. 


Again, again I see afar, 
Above my Northern isles, 
Like a great tear one lingering star 
Shine through the dawn-god’s smiles, 
And as his last pale beam is gone 
A lark hangs singing where he shone. 


Wreathed with a gleaming, shimmering mist. 
I see the blue hills dream, 

I see the swaying iris kissed 
By the swift-flowing stream, 

While low beside the water’s edge 

A wren slips chattering through the sedge. 


Brushing the bending reeds apart 
I hear a wild duck go, 
Like swarthy water-spirits dart 
Her ducklings to and fro, 
And shrill among the rustling grass 
The shrew-mice greet me as they pass. 
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The song is hushed a little space, 
And at its pause is gone 
The spell that made a fairy place 
Of this grey stretch of stone ; 
Then bursting forth afresh, the strain 
Bears all my heart away again. 


The sunset’s gold has flushed the sky, 
And reaching far away 

I see the long green links that lie t 
Above the gleaming bay : 

On the wide waters, desolate, 

A seagull calls his absent mate. 





“ 


Sweet thyme and crowfoot meet the sand 
As if the waves had rolled 
Their fleeting glories on the land 
In purple and in gold ; 
The soft west wind that bends to kiss 
Their beauty, faints in fragrant bliss. 


From quiet inland valleys rise 
Wild bird-notes, faint and low; 
A heron down the eastern skies 
Wings heavily and slow, 
Like a strange dusky herald sent 
From the grey cloud’s long battlement. 


-—=—=* -@y 





And still by mountain, stream and sea, 
The sunlit air is sweet 
With that same happy melody 
Which rings adown the street, 
Till all the voices of the spring 
Within my heart awake and sing. 


D. J. ROBERTSON. 
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Chanticleer. 


eran the month of September I spent several days at a house 

standing on high ground in one of the pleasantest suburbs 
of London, commanding a fine view at the back of the breezy, 
wooded, and not very far-off Surrey hills; and all round, from 
every window, front and back, such a mass of greenery met the 
eye, almost concealing the neighbouring houses, that I could 
easily imagine myself far out in the country. In the garden the 
omnipresent sparrow, and that always pleasant companion the 
starling, associated with the thrush, blackbird, green linnet, 
chaffinch, redstart, wren, and two species of tits ; and, better than 
all these, not fewer than half-a-dozen robins warbled their autumn 
notes from early morning until late in the evening. Domestic 
bird-life was also represented by fifteen fowls, and the wise laxity 
existing in the establishment made these also free of the grounds ; 
for of all eyesores and painful skeletons in London cupboards the 
worst, to my mind, is that unwholesome coop at the back where a 
dozen unhappy birds are usually to be found immured for life, 
These, more fortunate, had ample room to run about in, and 
countless broad shady leaves from which to pick the green cater- 
pillar, and red tortoise-shaped lady-bird, and parti-coloured fly, 
and soft warm soil in which to bathe in their own gallinaceous 
fashion, and to lie with outstretched wings luxuriating by the 
hour in the genial sunshine. And having seen their free whole- 
some life I did not regard the new-laid egg on the breakfast 
table with a feeling of repugnance, but ate it with a relish. 

I have said that the fowls numbered fifteen; five were old 
birds, and ten were chickens, closely alike in size, colour, and 
general appearance. They were not the true offspring of the hen 
that reared them, but hatched from eggs bought from a local 
poultry-breeder. As they advanced in age to their teens, or the 
period in chicken-life corresponding to that in which, in the 
human species, boy and girl begin to diverge, their tails grew long, 
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and they developed very fine red combs; but the lady of the 
house, who had been promised good layers when she bought the 
eggs, clung tenaciously to the belief that long arching tails and 
stately crests were ornaments common to both sexes in this par- 
ticular breed. By-and-by they commenced to crow, first one, 
then two, then all, and stood confessed cockerels. Incidents like 
this, which are of frequent occurrence, serve to keep alive the ex- 
ceedingly ancient notion that the sex of the future chick can 
be foretold from the shape of the egg. As I had no personal in- 
terest in the question of the future egg-supply of the establish- 
ment, I was not sorry to see the chickens develop into cocks; 
what did interest me were their first attempts at crowing—those 
grating sounds which the young bird does not seem to emit, but 
to wrench out with painful effort like a plant, and not without 
bringing away portions of the lungs clinging to its roots. The bird 
seems to know what is coming, like a dentist about to extract one 
of his own double-pronged eye-teeth, and setting his feet firmly on 
the ground, and throwing himself well back before an imaginary 
looking-glass, and with arched-neck, wide-open beak, and rolling 
eyes, courageously performs the horrible operation. One can- 
not help thinking that a cockerel brought up without any com- 
panions of his own sex and age would not often crow, but. in 
this instance there were no fewer than ten of them to encourage 
each other in the laborious process of tuning their harsh throats. 
Heard subsequently in the quiet of the early morning, these first 
tuning efforts suggested some reflections to my mind, which may 
not prove entirely without interest to fanciers who aim at some- 
thing beyond a mere increase in our food supply in their select- 
ing and refining processes. 

To continue my narration. I woke in the morning at my usual 
time, between three and four o’clock, which is not my getting-up 
time, for, as a rule, after half an hour or so I sleep again. The 
waking is not voluntary as far as I know; for although it may 
seem a contradiction in terms to speak of coming at will out of a 
state of unconsciousness, we do, in cases innumerable, wake 
voluntarily, or at the desired time, not perhaps being altogether 
unconscious when sleeping. If, however, this early waking were 
voluntary, I should probably say that it was for the pleasure of 
listening to the crowing of the cocks at that silent hour when the 
night, so near its end, is darkest, and the mysterious tide of life, 
prescient of coming dawn, has already turned, and is sending the 
red current more and more swiftly through the sleeper’s veins, I 
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have spent many a night in the desert, and when waking on the 
wide silent grassy plain, the first whiteness in the eastern sky, 
and the fluting call of the tinamou, and the perfume of the wild 
evening primrose, have seemed to me like a resurrection in which 
I had a part ; and something of this feeling is always associated 
‘in my mind with the first far-heard notes of Chanticleer. 

It was very dark and quiet when I woke ; my window was 
open, with only a lace curtain before it to separate me from the 
open air. Presently the profound silence was broken. From a 
distance of fifty or sixty yards away on the left hand came the 
crow of a cock, soon answered by another further away on the 
same side, and then, further away still, by a third. Other voices 
took up the challenge on the right, some near, some far, until it 
seemed that there was scarcely a house in the neighbourhood at 
which Chanticleer was not a dweller. There was no other sound. 
Not for another hour would the sparrows burst out in a chorus of 
chirruping notes, lengthened or shortened at will, variously in- 
flected, and with a ringing musical sound in some of them, which 
makes one wonder why this bird, so high in the scale of nature, 
has never acquired a set song for itself. For there is music in 
him, and when confined with a singing finch he will sometimes 
learn its song. Then the robins, then the tits, then the starlings, 
gurgling, jarring, clicking, whistling, chattering. Then the pigeons 
cooing soothingly on the roof and window-ledges, taking flight 
from time to time with sudden sharp flap, flap, followed by a 
long silken sound made by the wings in gliding. At four the 
cocks had it all to themselves; and without counting the cockerels 
(not yet out of school) I could distinctly hear a dozen birds ; that 
is to say, they were near enough for me to listen to their music 
critically. The variety of sounds they emitted was very great, 
and, if cocks were selected for their vocal qualities, would have 
shown an astonishing difference in the musical tastes of their 
owners. A dozen dogs of as many different breeds, ranging from 
the boar-hound to the toy terrier, would not have shown greater 
dissimilarity in their forms than did these cocks in their voices. 
For the fowl, like the dog, has become an extremely variable 
creature in the domestic state, in voice no less than in size, form, 
colour, and other particulars. At one end of the scale there was 
the raucous bronchial strain produced by the unwieldy cochin. 
What a bird is that! Nature, in obedience to man’s behests, and 
smiling with secret satire over her work, has made it ponderous 
and ungraceful as a goose. The burnished red hackles, worn like 
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a light mantle over the black doublet of the breast, the metallic 
dark green sickle-plumes arching over the tail, all the beautiful 
lines and rich colouring, have been absorbed into flesh and fat for 
gross feeders, For its colours have not been washed out, but in; 
and with these have gone its liveliness and vigour, its: clarion 
voice and hostile spirit and brilliant courage; it is Gallus bankiva 
degenerate, with dulled brains and blunted spurs, and its hoarse 
crow is a barbarous chant. 

And far away at the other end, startling in its suddenness 
and impetuosity, was a trisyllabic crow, so brief, piercing, and 
emphatic, that it could only have proceeded from that peppery 
uppish little bird the bantam. And of the three syllables the 
last, which should be the longest, was the shortest, ‘short and 
sharp like the shrill swallow’s cry,’ or perhaps even more like the 
shrieky bark of an enraged cur ; not a reveille and silvern morning 
song in one, as a crow should be, but a challenge and a defiance, 
wounding the sense like a spur, and suggesting the bustle and 
fury of the cockpit. 

If this style of crowing was known to Milton, it is perhaps 
accountable for the one bad couplet in the ‘ Allegro : ’— 


‘ While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 


Some one has said that every line in that incomparable poem 
brings at least one distinct picture vividly before the mind’s eye. 
The picture the first line of the couplet I have quoted suggests to 
my mind is not of crowing Chanticleer at all, but of a stalwart, 
bare-armed, blowsy-faced woman, vigorously beating on a tin pan 
with a stick; but for what purpose—whether to call down a pass- 
ing swarm of bees, or to summon the chickens to be fed—I never 
know. It is only my mental picture of a ‘lively din.’ As to the 
second line, all attempts to see the thing described only bring 
before me clouds and shadows, confusedly rushing about in an 
impossible way; a chaos utterly unlike the serenity and imper- 
ceptible growth of morning, and not a picture at all, or if a picture, 
then a nocturn or symphony by Mr. Whistler. 

By-and-by I found myself paying special attention to one cock, 
about a hundred yards away, or a little more perhaps, for by con- 
trast all the other songs within hearing seemed strangely inferior. 
Its voice was singularly clear and pure, the last note greatly pro- 
longed and with a slightly falling inflection, yet not collapsing at 
the finish as such long notes frequently do, ending with a little 
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internal sound or croak, as if the singer had exhausted his breath, 
but it was perfect in its way, a finished performance, artistic, and, 
by comparison, brilliant. After once hearing this bird I paid little 
attention to the others, but after each resounding call I counted 
the seconds until its repetition. It was this bird’s note, on this 
morning, and not the others, which seemed to bring round me that 
atmosphere of dreams and fancies I exist in at early cock-crow— 
dreams and memories, sweet or sorrowful, of old scenes and faces, 
and many eloquent passages in verse and prose, written by men 
in other and better days, who lived more with nature than we do 
now. Such a note as this was, perhaps, in Thoreau’s mind when 
he regretted that there were no cocks to cheer him in the solitude 
of Walden. ‘I thought,’ he says, ‘that it might be worth while 
keeping a cockerel for his music merely, as a singing bird. The 
note of this once wild Indian pheasant is certainly the most re- 
markable of any bird’s, and if they could be naturalised without 
being domesticated it would soon become the most famous sound 
in our woods... .. To walk in a winter morning in a wood 
where these birds abounded, their native woods, and hear the 
wild cockerels crow on the trees, clear and shrill for miles over the 
surrounding country—think of it! It would put nations on the 
alert. Who would not be early to rise, and rise earlier and earlier 
on each successive morning of his life, till he became unspeakably 
healthy, wealthy, and wise ?’ 

Soon I fell into thinking of one greater than Thoreau, so 
unlike the skyey-minded New England prophet and solitary, so 
much more genial and tolerant, more mundane and lovable ; and 
yet like Thoreau in his nearness to nature. Not a lover only of 
generous wines, and books ‘ clothed in black and red,’ all natural 
sights and sounds also ‘filled his herte with pleasure and solass,’ 
and the early crowing of the cock was a part of the minstrelsy he 
loved. Perhaps when lying awake during the dark quiet hours, 
and listening to just such a note as this, he conceived and com- 
posed that wonderful tale of the ‘ Nun’s Priest,’ in which the whole 
character of Chanticleer, his glory and his foibles, together with 
the homely virtues of Dame Partlett, are so admirably set forth. 

And longer ago it was perhaps such a note as this, heard in 
imagination by the cock-loving Athenians, which all at once made 
them feel so unutterably weary of endless fighting with the 
Lacedzemonians, and inspired their hearts with such a passionate 
desire for the long untasted sweets of security and repose. Is it 
one of my morning fancies merely—for fact and fancy mingle 
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strangely at this still, mysterious hour, and are scarcely distin- 
guishable—or is it related in history that this strange thing hap- 
pened when all the people of the violet-crowned city were gathered 
to witness a solemn tragedy, and in which certain verses were 
spoken that had a strange meaning to their war-weary souls? 
‘Those who sleep in the morning in the arms of peace do not 
start from them at the sound of the trumpet, and nothing in- 
terrupts their slumbers but the peaceful crowing of the cock.’ 
And at these words the whole concourse was electrified, and rose up 
like one man, and from thousands of lips went forth a great cry of 
‘Peace! Peace! Let us make peace with Sparta!’ 

Hark! once more that long clarion call: it is the last time— 
the very last ; for all the others have sung a dozen times apiece 
and have gone to sleep again. So would this one have done, but 
cocks, like minstrels among men, are vain creatures, and some 
kind officious fairy whispered in his ear that there was an appre- 
ciative listener hard by, and so to please me he sang just one 
verse more. 

Lying and listening in the dark it seemed to me that there 
were two opposite qualities commingled in the sound, with an 
effect analogous to that of shadow mingling with and chastening 
light at eventide. First, it was strong and clear, full of assurance 
and freedom, qualities admirably suited to the song of a bird of 
Chanticleer’s disposition ; a lusty, ringing strain, not sung in the 
clouds or from a lofty perch midway between earth and heaven, 
but with feet firmly planted on the soil, and earthly ; and com- 
pared with the notes of the grove like a versified utterance of 
Walt Whitman compared with the poems of the true inspired 
children of song—Blake, Shelley, Poe. Earthly, but not hostile 
and eager; on the contrary, leisurely, peaceful, even dreamy, 
with a touch of tenderness which brings it into relationship with 
the more aérial tones of the true singers; and this is the second 
quality I spoke of, which gave a charm to this note and made it 
seem better than the others. This is partly the effect: of distance, 
which clarifies and softens sound, just as distance gives indistinct- 
ness of outline and ethereal blueness to things that meet the 
sight. To objects beautiful in themselves, in graceful lines and 
harmonious proportions and colouring, the haziness imparts an 
additional grace; but it does not make beautiful objects which are 
ugly in themselves, as, for instance, an ugly square house. So, 
in the etherialising effect of distance on sound, when so loud a 
sound as the crowing of a strong-lunged cock becomes dreamy 
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and tender at a distance of one hundred yards, there must be good 
musical elements in it to begin with. I do not remark this 
dreaminess in the notes of the other birds, some crowing at an 
equal distance, others still further away. All natural music is 
heard best at a distance ; like the chiming of bells, and the music 
of the flute, and the wild confused strains of the bagpipes, for 
among artificial sounds these come the nearest to those made by 
nature. The ‘shrill sharps’ of the thrush must be softened by 
distance to charm, and the skylark, when close at hand, has both 
sharp and harsh sounds scarcely pleasing. He must mount high 
before you can appreciate his merit. I do not recommend anyone 
to keep a caged cock in his study for the sake of its music, crow 
it never so well. 

To return to the ten cockerels: they did not crow very much, 
and at first I paid little attention to them. After a few days I 
remarked that one individual among them was rapidly acquiring 
the clear vigorous strain of the adult bird. Compared with that 
fine note which I have described, it was still weak and shaky, but 
in shape it was similar, and the change had come while its 
brethren were still uttering brief and harsh screeches as at the 
beginning. Probably, where there is a great mixture of varieties, 
it is the same with the fowl as with man in the diversity of the 
young, different ancestral characters appearing in different mem- 
bers of the same family. This cockerel was apparently the musical 
member, and promised in a short time to rival his neighbour. 
Having heard that it was intended to keep one of the cockerels to 
be the parent of future broods, I began to wonder whether the 
prize in the lottery—to wit, life and a modest harem—would fall 
to this fine singer or not. The odds were that his musical career 
would be cut short by an early death, since the ten birds were 
very much alike in other respects, and I felt perfectly sure that 
his superior note would weigh nothing in the balance. For when 
has the character of the voice influenced a fancier in selecting ? 
Never, I believe, odd as it seems. I have read a very big book on 
the various breeds of the fowl, but the crowing of the cock was 
not mentioned init. This would not seem so strange if fanciers 
had invariably looked solely to utility, and their highest ambition 
had ended ‘at size, weight and quality of flesh, early maturity, 
hardihood, and the greatest number of eggs. This has not been 
the case. They possess, like others, the love of the beautiful, 
artificial as their standards sometimes appear; and there are 
breeds in which beauty seems to have been the principal ob- 
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ject, as, for instance, in several of the gold and silver spangled 
and pencilled varieties. But, besides beauty of plumage, there 
are other things in the fowl worthy of being improved by selection. 
One of these has been cultivated by man for thousands of years, 
namely, the combative spirit and splendid courage of the male 
bird. But there is a spirit abroad now which condemns cock- 
fighting, and to continue selecting and breeding cocks solely for 
their game-points seems a mere futility. The energy and enthu- 
siasm expended in this direction would be much better employed 
in improving the bird’s vocal powers. 

The morning song of the cock is a sound unique in nature, 
and of all natural sounds it is the most universal. ‘ All climates 
agree with brave Chanticleer. He is more indigenous even than 
the natives. His health is ever good; his lungs are sound ; his 
spirits never flag.’ He is a pet bird among tribes that have never 
seen the peacock, goose, and turkey. In tropical countries where 
the dog becomes dumb, or degenerates into a mere’ growler, his 
trumpet never rusts. It is true that he was cradled in the torrid 
zone, yet in all Western lands, where he ‘shakes off the powdery 
snow’ with vigorous wings, his voice sounds as loud and inspirit- 
ing as in the hot jungle. Pale-faced Londoners, and blacks, and 
bronzed or painted barbarians, all men all the world over, wake at 
morn to the ‘ peaceful crowing of the cock,’ just as the Athenians 
woke of old, and the nations older still. It is not, therefore, 
strange that this song has more associations for man than any 
other sound in nature. But, apart from any adventitious claims to 
our attention, the sound possesses intrinsic merit and pleases for 
its own sake. In our other domestic birds we have, with regard 
to this point, been unfortunate. We have the gobbling of tur- 
keys, and the hoarse, monotonous come back of the guinea fowl, 
screaming of peacocks and geese, and quacking, hissing, and rasp- 
ing of mallard and muscovy. Above all these sounds the ringing, 
lusty, triumphant call of Chanticleer, as the far-reaching toll of 
the bell-bird sounds above the screaming and chattering of parrots 
and toucans in the Brazilian forest. A fine sound, which in spite 
of many changes of climate and long centuries of domestication 
still preserves that forest-born character of wildness, which gives 
sv great a charm to the language of many woodland gallinaceous 
birds. As we have seen, it is variable, and in some artificial 
varieties has been suffered to degenerate into sounds harsh and 
disagreeable ; yet it is plain that an improved voice {n a beautiful 
breed would double the bird’s value from an esthetic point of 
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view. As things now are, the fine voices are in a very small 
minority. Some bad voices in artificial breeds—i.e. those which, 
like the Brahma and Cochin, diverge most widely from the origi- 
nal type—are perhaps incurable, like the rook’s voice; for that 
bird will probably always caw hoarsely in spite of the musical 
throat which anatomists find in it. We can only listen to our 
birds, and begin experimenting with those already possessed of 
shapely notes and voices of good quality. 


I am not going to be so ill-mannered as to conclude without 
an apology to those among us who under no circumstances can 
tolerate the crowing of the cock. It is true that I have not been 
altogether unmindful of their prepossessions, and have freely 
acknowledged in divers places that Chanticleer does not always 
please, and that there is always room for improvement; but if 
they go further than that, if for them there exists not on this 
round globe a cock whose voice would fail to irritate, then I have 
not shown consideration enough, and something is still owing to 
their feelings, which are very acute. It is possible that one of 
these sensitive persons may take up the Magazine, and, attracted 
by the title, dip into this article, hoping to find in it a practical 
suggestion for the effectual muzzling of the obnoxious bird. The 
only improvement which would fall in with such a one’s ideas on 
the subject of cock-crowing would be to improve this kind of 
natural music out of existence. Naturally the paper would dis- 
appoint him ; he would be grieved at the writer’s erroneous views. 
I hope that his feelings would take no acuter form. I have lis- 
tened to a person, usually mild-mannered, denouncing a neigh- 
bour in the most unmeasured terms for the crime of keeping a 
crowing cock. If the cock had been a non-crower, a silent mem- 
ber, it would have been different: he would hardly have known 
that he had a neighbour. There isa very serious, even a sad, side 
to this question. Mr. Sully maintains that as civilisation pro- 
gresses, and as we grow more intellectual, all noise, which is 
pleasing to children and savages, and only exhilarates their coarse 
and juvenile brains, becomes increasingly intolerable to us. What 
unfortunate creatures we then are! We have got our pretty 
rattle, and are now afraid that the noise it makes is going to be 
the death of us. But what is noise? Will any two highly intel- 
lectual beings agree as to the particular sound which produces the 
effect of rusty nails thrust in among the convolutions of the brain? 
Physicians are continually discovering new forms of nervous mala- 
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dies, caused by the perpetual hurry and worry and excitement of 
our modern life; and perhaps there is one form in which natural 
sounds, which being natural should be agreeable, or at any rate 
innocent, become more and more abhorrent. This is a question 
which concerns the medical journals, also, to some extent, those 
who labour to forecast the future. Happily, all our maladies are 
thrown off, sooner or later, if they do not kill us; and we can 
cheerfully look forward to a time- when the delicate cords in us 
shall no longer be made to vibrate ‘like sweet bells jangled out 
of tune and harsh to any sound in nature,’ and when the peaceful 
crowing of the cock shall cease to madden the early waker. For, 
whatever may be the fate awaiting our city civilisation, brave 
Chanticleer, improved as to his voice or not, will undoubtedly 
still be with us. 
W. H. Hupson. 
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One Traveller Returns. 
By Davip CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 


XV. 

ANUN lay pondering that night in his own house alone, 
His subtle mind threaded hither and thither in a maze of 
thought, and he was eager to find his way through his own 
imaginings. He had doubted everything, and the beginning of 
faith in him brought with it something of the shock a candid 
and open soul receives when suspicion is first thrust upon it. 
The light of the earthenware lamp flickered, and the roof of the 
room was alternately ruddy and invisible. He had an eye for 
this as he threaded his own innermost mazes, and he likened the 
swift flicker of his mind to it. So intermittently he saw and did 
not see. Then the lamp went out, and he lay in darkness, and 
in the same instant of time the doubts vanished and his mind 
seemed clothed in light. Whatever impulse of heat, or anger, or 
haste, or fleshly appetite, or spiritual hope had arisen within him 
any time this forty years he had smiled and sneered it into 
quiet. His infidelity had reached to the roots of his soul and 
the fibres of his flesh. He had doubted and derided his own 
passions, and that twilight devil of incertitude who blends the 
white of truth and the black of falsehood to one lying grey, had 
been his lifelong comrade. But now the broad light broke about 
him, clear, undazzling, and would not be derided or denied. He 

knew—once and for ever. 

He arose and stepped into the void of night with no feeling 
of his recent weakness.. The broad sky throbbed with stars, and 
the silence buzzed in his ears. He walked for a long time not 
noting whither his footsteps led him, until the sound of voices 
recalled him to himself. Then he remembered that the morrow 
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was the day of Hest, the Warder of the Seasons, and looking to 
the stars he saw that it was near midnight. A voice challenged 
him, and he answered ‘ It is I, Hanun,’ and then stood still. 

Thirteen of the priests of Hest, naked in the starlight, were 
grouped about a squared stone on which was set a globe-shaped 
jar of baked clay. The onlooker knew the ritual, and his eyes 
recognised details which the dimness would have hidden from one 
less familiar, He knew the great hammer of granite and its 
crooked haft of ash. He knew the stone of offering, and could 
even fancy that he traced the line of the delicate thong which 
two nude priests held tightly strained on high, exactly over the 
eastern corner and the western corner of the stone. He saw a 
third kneeling beneath the line with his face turned upward and 
his hands upon the stone. 

Then the kneeling man spoke : 

‘The star draws near.’ Then again after a pause: ‘ Praises 
to Hest that the promise is fair. The line shakes not and the 
skies are clear.’ Then again after a pause: ‘It is the hour.’ 

One, bent and bearded, laid both hands upon the shaft of the 
hammer and essayed to lift it. He failed, and having spat upon 
his hands essayed again and failed a second time, though he 
strained his old joints at the effort and quivered from head to 
foot. 

‘The day of my ministry is over,’ he said, in an aged voice. 
‘Come hither, Uxhaemhu, that shall be keeper of the hammer. 
Know, Uxhaemhu, that I, Soerundeg, took the hammer from the 
hand of Craef, the wolf-toothed, who took it from the hand of 
Duwongar, slayer of the southrons, who took it from the hand of 
Pawr, the white-eyed, who named the names of three that had 
gone before him, and the name of Horw, who had it at the begin- 
ning—the great Salaekin, the sweet to the gods, the wrapped in 
the holy savour of tortures. Know also, that thou mayest tell it 
to him that followeth after thee, that it hath thus been ever for 
the glory of Hest, and the ripening of the fruits of the earth. 
That the jar shall be filled with the blood of a youth and a maid. 
That it shall rest on the stone that Hest set up, and be broken 
with the hammer that Hest gave unto Horw. That the rite hath 
not changed from the beginning until now, and shall not change 
for ever. That they who perform it shall be naked, waiting for 
the blessing of Hest, as were their forefathers, ere Hest had 
given them anything, whether of flax, or hide, or wool. These 
things shalt thou speak to him that follows after thee, that the 
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memory of them may live in the earth, and that the wrath of 
Hest may be appeased.’ 

The man who knelt at the stone watched the thong which 
trembled above him, tightly strung, and all awaited his word. 

‘The star of Hest,’ he said after a pause, ‘ is over the stone of 
Hest. Strike!’ 

The youthful priest to whom the hammer had been entrusted 
swung the cumbrous implement high, and, allowing it to fall, 
crashed the jar into a thousand fragments. The blood the vessel 
had contained splashed wide, and spotted Hanun’s face and 
raiment as he stood apart. A cry arose, for the helve of the 
hammer had broken, and the rough stone head of it, spinning 
with the force of the blow, had struck one of the nude watchers 
and had felled him to the ground. There was an end of the 
invocation, and one of the priests cried out upon Hanun, asking 
what should be done and what the omen might mean. 

Hanun was silent, looking upon the waste and desolate places 
of his own spirit. It was as if a whirlwind raged in the desert: 
all was dark, confused, tormented, till a voice sounded within him 
like a clarion : 

‘ The hammer of Hest is broken, and the reign of blood is over !’ 

He himself had spoken the words with a great cry, and they 
rang upon the ears of his body and his soul. The blood upon his 
face and hands stung like fire, and filled him with a nameless 
horror and repulsion. His heart had been knit through with 
cruelty and the lust of blood, and his recoil from them was like 
a rending of the flesh. The savour which had been sweetest to 
him was bitterer than wormwood, and the passion of his protest 
against himself that had been was like a convulsion. 

The naked celebrants of the libation to Hest stared upon one 
another in the dim starlight, terrified by the omen and the cry 
which gave to it a significance so awful. Hanun turned away and 
left them to their consternation. 

He was alone in the midst of the spaces of his soul. The 
storm raged there no more, and past the cloudy wrack the star of 
Peace gleamed with a steadfast lustre. And a new heart grew 
within him, like a little child’s for softness, and like a warrior’s 
for courage, and he remembered the words of David: 

‘ Thou art he that shall carry the burthen I have borne.’ 

Then and there he cast himself upon his face in an ecstacy, 
and took the charge laid upon him, and set his past behind 
him for ever and his purpose before him for ever. And as he 
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moved to arise, filled with the sublime and simple faith and surety 
of old days, he was aware that his hands lay upon the breast of the 
dead saint, his forerunner and his father in the faith. He recalled 
David’s prediction, ‘I shall not see to-morrow’s sun,’ and he saw 
that it was fulfilled. © 

The hermit priest of Bel had struck true to the heart, and the 
poison of his blade had had no time to flow through the victim’s 
veins. So the dead man lay with undisturbed form and face, as 
if gazing fixedly towards the new abode to which his valorous 
soul had flown. Hanun knelt beside him, and gazed long and 
earnestly at his face, peering close to it, reading the dead man’s 
rest and peace. 

‘Thou knowest more than I,’ he said at last, and indeed there 
shone in the dead man’s eyes a very strange and awful look of 
knowledge of things hidden from the living. 


When Vreda had listened to the last words of David, she 
moved away with inward heaviness and went to her own place. 
She had found a natural bower by the river side, where a weeping 
willow made a dome of green dense enough to afford shelter alike 
from the heat of the sun and the dews of the night. She slept 
well-guarded here, for night after night those who were drawn by 
the stories of the wonders of her presence, and those who came 
in the faith that she could heal their diseases, lay down about her 
abiding place to await her earliest issuing forth. 

She passed now through the patient throng, women holding 
out their children to be blessed, and sufferers from many maladies 
crowding humbly to be touched for healing. Many, secretly 
touching her robe, had believed themselves cured and had spread 
abroad the report of her, so that nightly the crowd increased in 
numbers. But none dared to approach her resting place too near, 
and when she was weary of moving amongst them she could 
always withdraw to the solitude of her own leafy chamber and the 
privacy of her own thoughts. The kind hands healed many 
pains ; the grave voice, celestial sweet, soothed many griefs; the 
new wisdom of the creed of pity and forgiveness sank deep into 
many hearts, wild, untutored, and stony, and lived there like well- 
springs in a desert. 

She was weary in body and heart, but none went without the 
blessing or the counsel craved, and at last she was free to rest. 
She lay down upon a couch of heather to await what might 
happen, her mind expectant of intelligence. She was like one 
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who sits in a darkened chamber attending the coming of a lamp. 
There was no sorrow in her mind now because of her parting 
from David, but more and more a surety of an increased closeness 
of companionship. On a sudden the illumination she looked for 
came. It began with a warmth and sweetness of contentment 
the like of which she had not known, and she was aware of the 
immortal essence of her friend, himself, and not another, recog- 
nisable as a familiar face. There was no voice or touch, but the 
clothed spirit and the unclothed were together in a most dear and 
intimate communion, and Vreda was aware of a happiness and a 
glory not to be described by man. 

Then, filled with a tranquil and sacred joy, she arose, and 
choosing by name six from amongst those who slept near her 
abiding place, she led them to where the body of David lay. 


XVI. 


In the early forenoon the great hall of the palace was cleared for 
judgment. A heavy stone chair of great antiquity was painfully 
moved in on rollers by a score of men and set near the northern 
wall. All implements of everyday use were cleared away, and at 
the appointed time the king, followed by his chiefs and coun- 
sellors, entered and took his seat, to hear petitions, to adjust 
disputes, and to ordain the punishment of criminals. Barxelhold 
sat by his side on a seat lower than his own, and the chiefs were 
grouped on rough oak benches on either hand. Those of greatest 
age sat nearest to the king, bald and furrowed and snowy-bearded, 
and on a block of granite polished by many centuries of handling, 
which was set at Feltor’s feet, were laid the golden sickle (its 
haft thickly incrusted with black and grey British pearls) and the 
royal axe of flint in token of the king’s mastership over life and 
death. Without the hall, and apart from the rest of the soldiery, 
there stood three men beside a block of oak. One of them bore 
a battle axe, ready, if need were, to carry out the edict of tke 
king, 

An aged counsellor, standing behind the king’s chair, spoke at 
a signal from Feltor’s hand. ‘The king sits in judgment.’ A 
chieftain waiting at the open door repeated the words, and voice 
after voice took up the phrase outside until it melted into 
distance. Complainants and petitioners besieged the door, and 
were one by one admitted by the guard. 

But one case had been heard when Hanun presented himself 
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and demanded audience. He had laid aside the white robe of 
office, with its scarlet band of dignity, and came bare-headed and 
bare-footed, and attired in such a mantle of coarse wool as David 
had worn. The change in his face since last he had set foot upon 
that ground was yet more astonishing than the change in his 
attire. The suave malignity had gone out of it, and it was alight 
with fervour and sincerity. He strode along the hall unrecog- 
nised for a moment, and stood before the king. 

‘Who art thou?’ Feltor demanded, though even as his lips 
shaped the words he knew him. 

‘Hanun ’—came the answer—‘ the son of Soel, and youngest 
and least worthy of the servants of the Redeemer.’ 

Since Bel’s day many conversions had been known: the king 
himself was tacitly a Christian; Barxelhold wavered between two 
opinions, and but for the fact that she recoiled from publicly 
opposing her own father, would have decided; Roedweg and all 
his house had openly embraced the faith, and many of the 
chieftains had followed his example. But until now the new 
creed had met with the deadly and passionate hostility of the 
priesthood, and Hanun’s speech so astounded all who heard it 
that the king and queen and the assembled counsellors rose in 
wonder. 

‘Thou ?’ cried Feltor, ‘thou? The Priest of the Terrors ?’ 

‘Yea, king,’ answered Hanun. ‘Even I. These hands, foul 
with the blood of unholy sacrifice, are cleansed. I, unworthy, am 
called and chosen, and though it lead me to the scourge, the 
block, or the fire, I take the road by which God leads me, and 
bear the burthen my dead master hath laid down.’ . 

‘Thy dead master!’ 

‘Yea,’ said Hanun. ‘ David is dead.’ 

‘Dead ?’ cried Feltor, gazing about him as if to seek for a 
denial of the news. There was a profound and anxious silence. 
‘How?’ the king demanded. 

‘He was slain last night,’ Hanun answered. ‘ But a little 
while earlier he foretold his death, though not the manner of it.’ 

The king’s eyes rested on Hanun with a swift suspicion. 
What if he were the murderer, and his conversion a pretence to 
hide the truth and save himself from vengeance! The thought 
stayed but an instant, and Feltor glared about him in kingly 
wrath. 

‘It shall go ill, he said, ‘ with him that hath done this. Said 
I not that whosoever should touch the man to his hurt should die ?’ 
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As he spoke the guard at the door divided and made way for 
the entrance of Wenegog, who, followed by a long and imposing 
procession of priests, walked solemnly into the hall and faced the 
seat of judgment. He and his followers were in the full priestly 
panoply which was only assumed on occasions of high ceremonial. 

At Wenegog’s entrance Barxelhold turned, and gripped Feltor 
by the arm. Her husband looked down upon her and saw both 
fear and appeal in her eyes. 

‘Thinkest thou so?’ he said, grimly. ‘I also.’ Then he 
kept silence until Wenegog stood before him, with his priestly 
forces marshalled in the rear. ‘What wouldst thou here?’ he 
asked. 

Wenegog drew himself to his height, and stretched out a 
trembling hand. His face was white like wax, and his eyes had 
grown cavernous. 

‘I, Wenegog, voice of Odan and Bel, after fasting and vigil, 
and wounds made of mine own hands in prayer, warn thee, with 
this last warning. Bel is wroth with hunger, and his inwards are 
like a heated furnace of brass. He roareth for his due, which 
hath so long been denied him.’ 

‘ And shall be denied him for ever,’ cried Feltor. He trem- 
bled, half with rage against Wenegog and half with the last 
remnant of a superstitious fear. He had longed often of late to 
break from the ghastly bonds of the creed in which he had been 
cradled, and that lingering fear had alone withheld him. Now 
that the words had been spoken he waited with one icy pang of 
fear to see what would befall him. Then the despised deity taking 
no vengeance he gathered courage. ‘Cram Bel’s maw with the men 
of thine own bloodthirsty craft if thou wilt! I am sick of thy 
burnings and slayings, and so long as the king’s word goes through 
the land there shall be an end of them.’ 

Wenegog fixed his eyes upon Feltor’s, and held them there 
unwinkingly. 

*Moerwen,’ he called. ‘Come hither.’ 

He waited, staring at the king, with his right hand out- 
stretched, and there fell such a silence on the place that the bare 
feet of the priest who obeyed the arch-druid’s call were heard 
clearly on the earthen floor, and the rustle of his raiment as he 
moved. The priest paused at his master’s side, and held out 
towards him a delicate phial of crystal. Wenegog’s hand felt 
blindly for it, and still he kept his eyes on Feltor’s. His long 
fingers touched the phial and gripped it, and raising it high he 
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reversed it, and poured its contents on the ground. The king 
held his place, but his countenance changed and he was red and 
pale by turns. His broad chest heaved with a convulsive labour. 

‘ The gods waste thy life,’ said Wenegog, ‘as I waste this!’ 

He let fall the phial, which crashed into a hundred glittering 
fragments, and dropped his hand slowly to his side. 

Hanun had stood, unobserved by his old master, a little to the 
rear. His mean garb had disguised him so far that, though he 
was recognised by many of his old comrades, Wenegog had not 
even glanced at him. He came forward now and spoke: 

‘Have no fear. His curse is waste like the water he hath 
wasted. His word leaveth less trace than the wind.’ 

‘ By the gods,’ said Wenegog, turning upon him in amaze- 
ment, ‘*’tis Hanun!’ 

There was the beginning of a stir in the hall, and at a single 
gesture from Feltor’s hand it broke into a wild commotion. The 
king’s defiance of the arch-druid, and the solemn anathema by 
which Wenegog had replied, and—heaped on these—Hanun’s 
challenge of the curse, had brought the blood of the listeners and 
onlookers to fever heat. Feltor choked with rage, and could do 
no more than thrust a commanding hand towards Wenegog at the 
instant when Roedweg’s eye encountered his own. 

Roedweg strode from his place, and the druids grouped them- 
selves about their head to oppose him. The swords of the armed 
men were out on every side, and there was the flash of steel among 
the ranks of the priests also, but at the mere sight of the grim 
resolute face of Roedweg, and the long sword he bore, the druids 
faltered. He went straight on, disdainful of them, shouldering 
right and left, not deigning to look as if he so much as dreamed 
of their resistance. But one more daring or more faithful than 
the rest faced him and struck out. Roedweg felled him with a 
tremendous buffet from the irou hilt of his sword, and the tren- 
chant blade, whistling right and left, cleared a space about him. 
The chieftains and the guard cast themselves upon the circle, and 
in the turn of a hand the crowd of priests was disarmed. Roedweg, 
seizing Wenegog by the nape of the neck, forced him to the foot 
of the judgment seat, and there thrust him upon his knees before 
the king. 

‘ Wilt curse the king?’ said Feltor hoarsely. ‘ Seest whither 
thy power hath gone, Wenegog ?’ 

Barxelhold threw herself between him and the kneeling figure 
of her father, and clung to Feltor by the wrists. 
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‘Be not afraid!’ he said. ‘I will not harm him. Stand 
aside. Thy fangs are broken, old adder! Let him rise, 
Roedweg.’ 

Wenegog, released, arose, shaking from head to foot with 
anger and feebleness of body. His robe was torn, and spotted 
here and there with blood, for he had knelt upon the fragments 
of the broken phial. He stood undaunted, and there was more of 
majesty in his look than in Feltor’s. 

‘I have spoken to thee already,’ he said, and turned away. 
‘For the rest of ye, take refuge beneath your mushroom faith if 
ye will. Call on the scourged outcast of the Nazarenes, and the 
voice of Odan shall answer. Yet not of mine accord will I leave 
ye to doom. Is Odan of yesterday? See ye the very axe that 
lieth before the chair of judgment? Seven score and nine are 
the generations of the kings and queens in Coerlea since Coer, 
the son of Odan, gave the axe to Leng, the father of kings, and 
the Coerleans became a people. Where is the faith of old days? 
The men that went before ye raised a grove to Odan, and nine 
generations died ere the oaks were grown. Was it yesterday that 
Moedek, the son of Bel, built the ring of the gods and the ring 
of life about the ring of sacrifice? Nay, but ye know that no 
man can remember a tale of the time when the rings were not. 
For mine own part I am old, and ere long shall I meet them that 
have gone before into Eeanhola. When the hour cometh I can 
stand before them without shame, for I have spoken.’ 

He swept his robe about him, and glancing at Hanun with a 
smile of unutterable disdain, made a step towards the door- 
way. 

‘Stay!’ said Feltor. ‘I have yet a word for thee. What of 
David ?’ 

Wenegog paused, turned his head, and smiled upon the king. 
Then he moved on again, but Roedweg’s heavy hand arrested 
him. 

‘ What know I of David?’ he asked. 


‘ David is slain,’ said Feltor, ‘and I demand a reckoning for 
his blood at thy hands.’ 


‘ Why at my hands ?’ asked Wenegog, turning back upon the 
king. 

‘Wert his enemy,’ returned Feltor, ‘and hast command of 
thine own men! I will have thee reckon for his blood.’ 


‘Show me mine accuser,’ said the druid, looking haughtily 
about him. 
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‘Hanun,’ said Feltor, ‘tell what is known to thee, and no 
more.’ 

‘Hanun?’ cried Wenegog mockingly. ‘The carrion crow 
bethinketh him that he will feed no more on the offal the eagle 
leaveth. Come not too nigh, though thou thinkest the eagle 
stricken. There is yet a grip in the talons.’ 

‘ Have done with this,’ Feltor exclaimed stormily. ‘Speak, 
Hanun, I command thee.’ 

‘I am aweary,’ said Wenegog. ‘I tell thee, Feltor, I know 
naught of David, and care naught. And if he be slain I grieve 
not nor rejoice.’ 

A voice spoke beside him: 

‘ Lie not to the king.’ 

He turned and faced Vreda. In his every encounter with her 
he had been confounded, and from the moment when he had first 
beheld her his power had begun to slip from his hands. He held 
now the last rag and remnant of it, but the very fact of her 
presence inspired him to cling to it with a more desperate 
tenacity. 

‘ What can she know ?’ he asked himself. 

‘ All,’ she answered him aloud. The word was an enigma to 
those who stood about them, but Wenegog staggered as though a 
hand had struck him. ‘ Thine innermost heart !’ 

His mind flashed to the sacred grove and the meeting with the 
hermit-priest of Bel. She set in words the picture that he saw. 

‘Night in the grove, and the loathly thing that tempteth 
thee. ‘Wilt have thy will?” “Who will not when he may? 
Thou knowest the man?” “Ay! David the Blasphemer. Speak 
the word.” ‘ The word is spoken.” ’ 

Even to the listeners the accusation was clear, and when Vreda 
ceased to speak a prodigious weight of silence seemed to fall. To 
Wenegog the voice was a living echo to his thought, and to be thus 
translated unloosed his joints with fear. That the tale she hinted 
should be merely true was nothing. He could have faced it with a 
lie. But that she should touch his very fancy and speak the words 
that rang in his own brain chilled his blood, and unhinged his wits 
with horror. 

‘What can a lie avail?’ she asked. The next scene darted 
into the light cast by the circle of his thoughts, and stood there, 
horribly defined. The voice of the ghastly creature spoke, and 
his own voice answered it. The living voice still tracked the 
inward tones, and still translated them. 
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‘The grove, and the loathly thing again. ‘ None escape from 
it, and I struck deep.” ‘ None escape from it ?”’ 

‘The body will betray me,’ thought Wenegog. 

‘Yea,’ she answered. ‘His body will betray thee, though 
thou saidest he would tell no tales.’ 

Wenegog fell upon his knees with a cry. His veined hards 
writhed in the air. 

‘Mother of the gods! Most holy There, protect me. It is 
thy daughter.’ 

‘ Nay,’ she said, ‘I am no daughter of There.’ 

‘I am slain already,’ he thought. ‘To what tortures will 
Feltor set me? My powers are broken and I am a mockery to 
them that served me.’ 

‘Perchance it may yet be well for thee that thou should’st 
become a mockery,’ she answered, for his thoughts were like 
spoken words to her. ‘ Yet Feltor will set thee to no tortures.’ 

With such an abject surrender of all hope and courage as men 
know in dreams he rose and fled from her with groping hands and 
staggering feet. No man dared to arrest him. There was that 
in his face which would have made a passage through an army. 
Yet when those who remained behind were free of the horror of 
his eyes the silence gave way to tumult, and half the crowd would 
have poured headlong after him but for Vreda’s restraining hand. 
She did but raise it and the tumult sank again. 

‘Are not his thoughts his chastisement ?’ Her voice calmed 
all anger and revenge. ‘Let him go.’ 

A sense of triumph swelled in Hanun’s heart. His repentance 
for the past was a part of him, and he knew that it must be so 
until the day when he should die, but it had grown into a power 
which drove him forward. Fired by faith and scourged by 
memory as he was, and changed in heart, he kept his old powers, 
his keenness of perception, his adroitness and his promptitude. 
He saw that now was the hour in which to strike a final and a 
fatal blow at that pitiless creed which he had himself so long 
upheld. 

‘Let no man seek for vengeance,’ he cried aloud. ‘Let there 
be no more blood-shedding nor torture. But one thing would I 
pray of the king to do, in memory of his own mercy. Let the 
figure of Bel threaten the land no more. Let it be given to 
these hands, which have been swift to shed the blood of the 


innocent, to pull down the terror that casteth its cold shadow on 
the hearts of men.’ 
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‘Be it so,’ Feltor answered. ‘ Burn it with fire, and let a 
plough be passed over the place whereon it standeth.’ He turned 
to Vreda and knelt before her. ‘Since thy coming there hath 
been gladness where sorrow went before. Thy voice hath brought 
joy, and thy presence is the healing of strife. Whence thou 
comest I know not, but I know that whither thou leadest no 
harm can come to any. Thy faith shall be my faith. I will 
praise the one God and none other, and they who love their king 
will follow me. Speak, and that which thou commandest we 
will do.’ 

‘Do as thou hast said, Feltor,’ she answered him. ‘ Tear 
down the figure of Bel and the stones about it, that it may be a 
sign to all men that the days of blood are over.’ 

Feltor sprang to his feet and cried with a loud voice : 

‘Follow me!’ 

As the evening shadows gathered the fire glowed under the 
huge misshapen wicker figure, and the flames leapt in and out 
among the twisted withes. For the first time since the mock- 
human thing had burned no cry of victims mingled with the 
crackling noise of the fire. The inner circle swarmed with men, 
women, and children, and at the foot of every stone men with 
implements of every kind, chosen at random, slaved to destroy 
and level the symbols of their former faith. They were more 
zealous in the flush of the new faith than ever they had been for 
the old. There needed but one voice of authority to be raised, 
and all were ready in defiance of the creed which had slain and 
tortured time out of mind. 

The fire flamed out and the dreadful symbol sank in ashes, 
but the fire of fervour burned all night and for many a day and 
night thereafter. Stone after stone was levelled, and many were 
broken. Those of the centre circle were dislodged and set up in 
a heap over the ploughed circle of fire, and in their midst on the 
thirty-second day from the beginning of the work a gigantic 
cross was raised. 

On that thirty-second day Hanun held solemn service, and to 
the gathered thousands streaming homewards the final image of 
the night was that of the symbol of peace and pardon, seen afar 
against the sunset brightness of the sky. 
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XVII. 


THE evening sun was shining, and a soft fine rain was falling, 
and a rainbow rising from the green of the far-off hills sprang to 
the height of its arch and there broke on skyey blue and fleecy 
cloud. A solitary personage, habited in the British fashion, with 
the thong-tied loose skin leggings of the Caernabians, climbed an 
eminence, and from its summit looked about him over a broad 
and beautiful expanse of country. He shaded his eyes with a 
delicate hand, well trimmed and fine, and turned him about 
slowly, scanning the landscape on every side. 

‘A goodly land,’ he said half aloud, ‘ but no joy to be lost-in 
it, and never a sign of aroad. If yonder river should be navig- 
able—a river must needs lead somewhere—and a raft is easily 
made.’ 

He spoke in Latin, and his whole aspect belied his attire ; his 
beard of but a month’s growth curling jet black and close about 
his mouth, cheeks, and chin, his large southern eyes, and the 
olive tint of his complexion. When he had stood awhile to look 
about him he moved towards the further base of the hill, forcing 
his way through dense undergrowth and many thickets of briars. 
The descent in places was precipitous, and he was more than 
once compelled to use as a staff the short spear he carried. 
Coming at length to the edge of the stream he looked down 
upon a rocky bed strewn with boulders and clear shining round 
pebbles, parti-coloured like an intricate mosaic. The bank on 
which he stood was high and sheer, but on the other side a grassy 
lawn, dotted with clumps of willow, and ridged with beds of alder 
and osier, sloped to the stream. The fine rain had already ceased 
to fall, and the rainbow in the east had faded from the sky, but 
still planted a prismatic transparent buttress upon the hill from 
which it had seemed to spring. 

As he stood leaning over the edge of the bank, clinging to 
the trunk of a young ash, and thrusting half his body out of thick 
boseage, he became aware of voices, and retired with scarce a 
rustle. The voices were softly bright, and beyond a doubt 
feminine. They came nearer, speaking in a language which he 
followed with difficulty, and fora mere instant he caught a glimpse 
of two girls of lofty stature and much freedom and grace of move- 
ment, who passed a break in one of the osier beds. Then he lost 
sight of them, and the voices became stationary. The listener 
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could catch here and there the meaning of a phrase of their 
speech, which differed chiefly in accent from that dialect of the 
Caernabians with which he was familiar. By-and-by they emerged 
from their shelter with shrill laughters, and he, peering out again 
from his hiding-place, saw them enter the stream at a still deep 
reach below the boulders. For a minute or more they beat the 
water against each other with their hands, with voluble chatter 
and shriekings, and then one plunging into the middle of the 
stream the other followed, and they glanced hither and thither 
like a brace of nereids. From the foot to the knee, and from the 
shoulder to the finger-tip these water maidens were nut-brown 
with the free play of sun and wind, but their supple bodies 
flashed white and rosy under the wave. As they swam about the 
still pool their reddish-yellow hair trailed loose behind, swaying 
into wreaths as they turned, and no sculptor ever caught and 
perpetuated poses of more natural grace than they displayed at 
every motion and at every instant of transition. : 

The onlooker drew cautiously nearer to the edge, and sur- 
rendered his hold upon the slim trunk which had hitherto 
supported him. He was unaware of the treacherous nature of 
the ground he stood on, and before he had even time to be sur- 
prised he had fallen into a deep well-like pool in company with a 
cubic yard of earth or thereabouts. The maidens, startled by the 
splash, looked for its cause, and by-and-by saw a pair of struggling 
arms and then a bare head with close cropped hair, black as night, 
and gleaming like an otter’s. They made one swift stroke for the 
shore and fled to their first shelter, with clamorous shrillings 
which betokened more amusement than fear. 

The unwilling intruder, unable to make way out of the well 
by any other means, climbed upon one of the great boulders and 
surveyed the height from which he had fallen. To climb back 
was clearly impossible, and so after fishing out his dripping head- 
dress and the spear which floated blade downwards within easy 
reach, he half swam, half waded, to the further side. A burst of 
laughter warned him of the whereabouts of the girls. He skirted 
a bunch of pollards and came in sight of them, finding them 
already robed each in a single girth of soft white wool, reaching 
from the shoulder to the knee. They stood side by side, laughing 
frankly, and writhing the water from their auburn hair. He had 
already prepared his most polished phrases of reassurance, but the 
damsels were so assured already that he had no need for the 
employment of his inventions. So they stood regarding each 
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other, he smiling, and the girls laughing with an air which began 
to take something of a hoydenish coquetry to his eyes. 

‘I trust, fair dames,’ he said, vainly striving to force his 
southern tongue to the rugged fashion of the language of the 
Caernabians, ‘that I am no cause of fear unto you.’ 

At this they opened their blue eyes and laughed afresh, and 
said one to the other : 

‘He hath made no gain of fairness for his washing.’ 

He did not quite catch the meaning of the words, but he 
guessed that it was not altogether complimentary, and since it 
had happened in his day that many great ladies of many lands had 
been mightily impressed by his graces, and that more than one 
poet of Rome had sung of his conquering of hearts, he was a 
little piqued by the reception these rustic barbarian beauties 
offered him. But he was far too fine a gentleman to permit his 
pique to show itself, and far too used to conquest to be greatly 
disconcerted. 

‘Your mockeries make you the pleasanter to look upon,’ he 
said in his soft Roman accent, ‘and I rejoice to have chanced 
upon ladies so beautiful. Will it please you tell me where lieth 
Surfled?’ One of the girls stretched out a noble brown arm and 
pointed. ‘Ay,’ he said, ‘and where Caerwen?’ She pointed 
again. ‘Ay! And yonder Caerlheon ?’ 

She assented by a movement of the head. 

‘I am a huntsman that hath lost his way,’ he went on with a 
courtly smoothness, in no manner abated by the difficulties of the 
strange tongue he spoke. ‘And I have not only lost my way, but 
my people. One thing I have found—a most strong hunger ; and 
if ye be not the goddesses of this stream, as by your beauty ye 
well might be—but mortal like myself—I pray ye guide me 
where I may find food, or point me the way that I shall go.’ 

Now the water maidens had grown from infancy to full woman- 
hood in a land where even lovers spoke but little in compliment, 
and they found the southern method by no means displeasing. 
The stranger was handsome, and despite the smoothness of his 
tongue, had a valiant and manly air. So the damsels laughed 
less broadly, and fell into something of a pleasing confusion at the 
assured confidence of this polished personage. 

‘ Aelfa,’ said one of them to the other, ‘ he sayeth that he is 
hungry.’ 

‘There is venison and honey and bread in plenty,’ said the 
other. 
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‘A feast for the gods,’ cried the stranger. 

With a sign to him to follow the girls moved away with 
titterings, whispers, and backward glances. They led him for a 
time by the river side, and then diverging plunged intoa pathway 
which ran through an undergrowth with great isolated trees in it. 
As they pursued their road the trees grew thicker, and at length 
the track was over-arched by interlacing branches, through which 
the light struck but faintly. Then, after ten score yards, they 
came upon a hill-side before which a little clearing had been 
made, and there against a square face of rock a stone hut had 
been built. At first it seemed no more than a projecting nodule 
from the rock, the hand of nature had so covered it. Flowering 
creepers trailed from the low roof to the ground, and the inter- 
stices of the stonework were filled in with mosses, grass, and 
ferns, A screen of wattle covered with tanned skins served as a 
door, but was now thrust aside. 

The stranger stood for an instant to look at this retired dwell- 
ing-place, eyeing it with the soldier’s instinct of enquiry, when 
faint and far away a horn sounded a peculiar call. The girls 
turned and listened, and their new-found guest set a small horn 
of silver to his lips and blew an answer with the same inflections. 
There was an interval of silence, and then the distant call sounded 
again like a perfect echo. He repeated it—awaited the answer, 
which sounded somewhat nearer—and again repeated it. Then, 
as he threw the horn back over his shoulder to the position from 
which he had drawn it, a voice spoke behind him: 

‘Roman? What doth a Roman in Coerlea ?’ 

He turned, and saw standing in the doorway a man of extreme 
old age, with a pure white beard which swept below his girdle, 
and white hair flowing over his shoulders—a man of lofty stature, 
staring straight before him with sightless blue eyes. His delicate 
veined hands were stretched forward a little, and their gesture 
was as eloquent of blindness as the eyes themselves. 

Varonius—for it was he—looked at the old man with a 
momentary surprise. Why a blind man who had not heard him 
speak should be able to identify his nationality went beyond 
him. 

‘Roman ?’ he asked; ‘ why Roman?’ 

‘TI know the call,’ the old man answered, 

‘The call?’ said Varonius, ‘ Why shouldst think the call to 
be Roman? I have dwelt in and about Caerlheon these three 
years, and never heard it amongst the soldiery,’ 
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‘ Hast heard it in Rome,’ the blind old man responded, with a 
touch of scorn at the evasion. ‘It is the call of the Preetorian 
Guard. I know thy cities, and their dungeons. What doest here 
in Coerlea ?’ 

‘I came hither after the chase,’ replied Varonius. 

‘If thou comest for war,’ said the old man with a sigh, ‘ my 
fighting days are over, and I can do naught to stay thee. But if 
thou comest for peace, art welcome.’ 

‘I come in peace,’ Varonius replied. 

The call sounded nearer, and he answered it yet once more. 


XVIII. 
WENEGOG sat in the innermost chamber of his dwelling, his head 
bowed upon his hands, and his sandalled feet stirring idly in the 
pungent dust of the floor, where the odorous southernwood 
carpet, long neglected and unrenewed, had fallen into dryness 
and decay. The thoughts of his heart were nauseous to him, 
and by times it seemed that the things which had befallen him 
were too bitter to be true. The circle of the gods which had 
been from the beginning and should have stood for ever was 
broken and destroyed, his own child had forsaken him, men who 
had obeyed him from their infancy, without so much as daring to 
question, now mocked his authority and derided him. His soul 
protested in an impotent passion of incredulity, like some wild 
beast caged who will not recognise the bars that hold him and 
breaks himself against them. 

In the larger chamber were gathered the four or five score 
who followed the fallen fortunes of their chief. These were 
mainly men whom he had but little regarded, but were made of 
unpliable unyielding stuff, and were one and all filled with a 
sullen rage of devotion. They made a motley crowd. All were 
armed to the teeth, and the frailest fanatic among them was as 
ready to fight, if but the chance should be given him, as the 
lustiest and youngest. Some of them had clamoured to be led 
against the nation, and to strike one despairing blow and die in 
striking it; but Wenegog, even in the midst of his despair, could 
still muster his politic wits, and would not wholly waste the little 
power that was left to him. Something might chance—he knew 
not what. The gods had worked miracles in the old days. Why 
not again ? 

One temptation had assailed him often, but he had shrunk 
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from yielding to it. The aged Coermdalhu, descendant of Coer, 
the son of Odan, had never failed in prophecy, and could at least 
lift the veil and show the things that should be. But Wenegog 
and the prophet-bard had parted more than five-and-thirty years 
agone, when the arch-druid in his cruelty and ambition had 
claimed Coermdalhu’s youngest son as a sacrifice to Hest. The 
old man had surrendered the boy unmurmuringly, and had given 
him to the gods in absolute faith, but he had never borne to look 
upon the face of Wenegog again. That the blood of one of the 
line of Odan should be shed to appease the wrath of an inferior 
deity seemed an outrage to the god of gods, his ancestor. He 
endured it, but he retired from communion with men, and dwelt 
alone until the death of his remaining son left two infant children 
to his charge. 

When Temb, the elder of the two, had been chosen by 
Wenegog as one of the officiating maidens who had represented 
the seven daughters of There at the mutilated sacrifice to Bel, 
the arch-druid had hoped for some approach to reconciliation with 
the aged bard, but the strange breaking-off of the ceremony had 
frustrated his desire. 

There was no faintest shadow of doubt in the druid’s mind 
that Coermdalhu, if he chose, could tell him the ending of his 
career, and he brooded over his own longing until at last he 
could bear with it no longer. He would go, and if need were he 
would kneel to know the truth. 

Once resolved he arose, and, facing his followers in the larger 
chamber, told them of his decision. 

‘If he speak of the worst we can but die, and if his vision bid 
us be of courage we will live for the gods.’ 

They met him with an instant faith, and the walls of the hol- 
lowed rock echoed to their cries and the clanking of axe, and 
spear, and shield. He bade a score of them follow him, and led 
the way. 

They marched for the space of six hours, and towards nightfall 
came to the bank of a stream, where Wenegog bade them halt 
and went on alone. He had not walked a mile when the tones of 
a low and plaintive music reached his ears, and he came upon the 
woodland fastness in which Coermdalhu lived. The bard sat at 
the doorway, unconscious of Wenegog’s presence, his fingers stray- 
ing amid the harp strings, his sightless eyes turned upwards 
towards the fading flecks of sunlit cloud in the west. 

* Coermdalhu, child of Odan,° said Wenegog. 
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The old man’s fingers hushed the vibrating strings, and he sat 
with unchanged attitude, 

‘Who calls?’ 

The druid’s mind had been much buffeted to and fro since the 
beginning of his journey. Now he would surrender all his pride 
to know that which he desired, and now he would disdain to stoop, 
even though he should rest in ignorance. Even as he spoke he 
was newly resolved upon humility, but at the sound of his own 
voice he woke to a cold and settled arrogance. It was still his 
right to command among the faithful. 

‘J, Wenegog, warden for Odan and There,’ he answered, 

‘Why comest thou to me?’ the old man demanded, ‘That 
which thou didst ask was given.’ 

‘I spoke but the will of Hest,’ returned Wenegog, 

‘What askest now ?’ 

‘The word of the gods. Their will is before thee, like signs 
graven upon a wall, which men of learning may interpret. Look 
and see, and tell what thou seest,’ 

His tone was that of command, and not of supplication. 

‘There is naught between thee and me,’ Coermdalhu answered. 
‘And I am old, and this frail body is no longer a fit abiding place 
for the thoughts of the gods.’ 

He bent his unseeing gaze upon his visitor, and once more his 
hands strayed over the harp strings and awaked a subdued and 
mournful music. 

‘The land is accursed,’ cried Wenegog. ‘The people are 
gone after a strange god who will have no sacrifice. The rings of 
the gods are broken, and the axe hath been laid to their grove. 
There is left but a handful of the faithful. And I, servant of 
Odan, bid thee, servant of Odan:—Smite the darkness with the 
light of thy vision—break open the sealed womb of future time, 
and declare the things that are to come. Do the gods leave us for 
ever, or shall we have vengeance of our enemies? Look and see, 
and speak that thou seest.’ 

The seer’s countenance changed, and he sat awhile like one wrapt 
from the knowledge of common things. Then his hands were laid 
upon the harp, and drew out of it a regal measure, stately and 
slow at the beginning, but moving quicker as it proceeded, and 
rising at last to a wild and half discordant storm of sound. It fell 
from this to a low wail of supplication and desire, and quavered 
down to silence. Then it rose again more passionate and clamor 
gus than before, an ecstacy and transport of beseeching. 
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The light was fading fast, and ere the strain closed the bard’s 
face was hidden by the shadows. His hands fell abruptly in the 
midst of an unfinished cadence and he drooped forward, leaning 
upon his harp. The echo lingered on the trembling murmuring 
strings, and died by imperceptible degrees. 

‘ What is it thou hast seen?’ Wenegog asked when he could 
bear the weight of silence no longer. 

‘ Nothing,’ the bard answered him. ‘The gods are hidden in 
darkness.’ 

‘What voice hath spoken ?’ 

‘None. The gods are dumb.’ 

‘Strive again, son of Odan,’ cried the druid, falling upon his 
knees. ‘I commanded where I should have prayed. Strive 
again. I kneel before thee, who have knelt only to the gods.’ 

Coermdalhu smote one chord, and again let fall his hands. 

‘It is dark,’ he said. ‘ It is dark.’ 

Wenegog knelt in an extremity of anguish, and only an acci- 
dental touch of the old man’s fingers on the strings broke the 
silence. 

‘Farewell, Coermdalhu,’ he said after a pause. ‘We were 
friends ere the voice of Hest severed us.’ Stoic as he was, his 
own vast self-pity broke him down, and his voice trembled. 

The bard gave him no answer, and he moved away. The 
forest path lay in darkness, but he paced it mechanically as 
though he were familiar with every turn and winding. The 
murmur of water and the dim gleam of the twilight sky reached 
him together, and he sat down upon a rocky ledge above the 
river, and grew deaf and blind and empty, not caring for anything 
or thinking of anything, or being sorry or afraid or weary, but 
falling into that momentary death in life which lies in the lower- 
most gulf of despair. 

How long he sat thus he knew not, but he awoke after a time 
to the sense of light and sound. The moon had risen, and the 
stream glittered in its light. There were voices near him, and 
when his wits took cognisance of them he knew that they had 
been speaking there for some time. It was a certain sharpness 
and dryness of reproof in one of them which startled him awake. 
The other voice answered with an accent of remonstrance. 

‘Twas at thine asking, great Prefect. Thou art known already 
for a Roman, and if thou wert but known for Varonius thy life 
were not worth a drachma.’ 

The speech was couched in Latin, but for a moment the 
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listener was hardly aware of it. He was familiar with the language, 
though he knew it best in the mongrel and provincial form 
spoken by the soldiery of Deva and by the Lennians who traded 
with them. 

‘Here now for two days have we been in the heart of the 
land,’ said the first voice, ‘and have learned nothing. We have 
traced neither road nor river. Bethink thee, my good Helba, 
If I had sent thee upon this quest, and thou hadst come back to 
me after two days empty of head and hand, I might well have 
asked thee wherefore. Then if thou shouldst have answered that 
a blind harper knew thee for a Roman and fear overcame thee, 
I might have thought ill alike of thy courage and discretion.’ 

‘Leave me to the work, Illustrious,’ the other answered. 

‘I will see for myself. It is not my way to go back. The 
women hereabouts, if we have found but a fair sample, are better 
worth quarrying than the sorry lot we have at Deva. That 
strapping wench—the taller of the two—looked not unkindly at 
me. She would be an attraction behind the lattice at the Pre- 
fectorium.’ 

Here they moved away, and after a pause Wenegog stealthily 
followed until he heard the low challenge of a sentinel and the 
murmured answer Varonius gave. He could see the bivouacked 
group at a little distance, indistinct in the moonlight. 

He saw the answer to all his prayers, the fulfilment of his 
longings. He had but to slay this Varonius here on Coerlean 
ground to bring the whole power of Rome in vengeance on the 
land. The gods had answered him. The chastisement of the 
blasphemers was secure, and the people would return to their 
primitive faith, secourged and humbled. 

This idea once conceived seized his whole soul. He prowled 
through the undergrowth, and took note of the three sentries who 
guarded the bivouac north, east, and west. The little encamp- 
ment was backed by the river, and the south side was already safe 
and needed no watching. 

He knew how hopeless it would be to attack the encampment 
with the wild and untrained forces at his disposal. Whatever 
fanaticism could do his men were equal to, but he dreaded the 
Roman discipline and the Roman arms. Keen as he was he would 
ask for odds of three to one. He thought of Roedweg and a 
picked dozen of his band, and with them would have ventured 
anywhere ; but Roedweg was his enemy, and twenty miles away. 

Suddenly he bethought him of the admiration Varonius had 
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expressed for the granddaughters of Coermdalhu. He would use 
the girls to decoy the Roman to his destruction. Stealth and 
cunning should fill the place of force. 

He walked back to the stone hut by the hillside, and found 
the blind bard still sitting there with his hands resting upon the 
harp and his head bowed upon his arms. 

‘ Knowest thou whom thou hast here!’ he demanded. ‘ Varo~ 
nius, chief of the Romans in Caerlheon !’ 

‘What is that to me?’ asked the old man. 

‘I have heard him in speech with another,’ said Wenegog. 
‘ They are spying out the land for a new inroad,’ 

‘ They will fail as they have failed before,’ replied Coermdalhu. 
The intelligence Wenegog brought left him unmoved, but at the 
next speech of the druid’s he arose, alert and alive from head to 
foot. 

‘Why wait they here? They spake of Temb and Aelfa.’ 

‘ Spake of Temb and Aelfa? In what wise ?’ 

‘ They spake of them as behind the lattice at the Prefectorium 
at Caerlheon.’ 

‘Said I that my fighting days were over?’ cried the old bard. 
‘I will slay him with my hands. The daughters of Odan play the 
wanton with this outer heathen ?’ 

‘Stay,’ said Wenegog. ‘Let the daughters of Odan lead the 
man who would defile them to his doom. A score of my men 
await hard by. Let the girls entice the Roman, and wherever 
they may lead him one of my men shall be ready.’ 

The old man for sole answer struck a chord upon the harp, 
and one of the girls ran from the inner chamber of the hut. 


An hour later Wenegog’s men were posted in the wood, and 
every score yards in a semicircle about the threatened bivouac 
there was a furtive flash of arms. 


A noise of the measured beating of triangles tingled on the 
midnight air. Varonius lifted his head from its heathy pillow 
and listened. Two voices twined together, receded, touched, 
soared high, soared low. Helba, sleeping lightly by his captain’s 
side, awoke at the sound and turned. The two kept silence for a 
time, and then at a pause in the hymn Helba spoke. 

‘ They make good music in their invocation.’ 

‘Whom is it they invoke ?’ asked Varonius in a laughing 
whisper. ‘Thee and me? These are my water nymphs of this 
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afternoon, I tell thee, Helba, thou shalt not see such limbs 
betwixt Deva and Dorovernium.’ 

He arose and looked in the direction from which the sounds 
proceeded. 

‘Look, Helba,’ he whispered. ‘What are thy dancing stalls 
in Deva now?’ 

At but a little distance in the clear broad moonlight the two 
girls danced on the greensward to the music of their triangles 
and their singing. They swayed to and fro witha sliding and 
sinuous grace. 

‘This,’ said Varonius, ‘is too plain an invitation to be dis- 
regarded. Stay thou here, Helba. In a while I will have news 
for thee.’ 

Helba would have restrained him, but Varonius turned away 
with a good-humouredly imperious gesture. As he arose fairly 
to his feet the girls saw him. He advanced, and they receded, 
but so slowly that he came near tothem. They fluttered to the 
edge of the wood, and then darted into the darkness. He saw 
the white robes flickering in the moonlight which fell in glimpses 
through the thick-set foliage, and followed on. The robes waved 
before him, guiding him, and when he was a bow shot within the 
wood, a huge axe swung down swift and sure, and clove him to 
the breast bone. 

The man who had struck the blow raised a savage yell which 
was answered from a score of throats, and echoed far and wide over 
rock and stream and forest. 

Helba sprang anew to his feet, and a voice cried hoarsely in 
his own tongue: 

‘You wait Varonius? Seek him here. Go home, and tell 
how free Coerlea meets the Roman spy.’ 

The wild cries rose again and again, and then dead silence 


fell. 


(To be continued.) 











At the Sign of the Ship. 


J)\ECEMBER used to be the time when people drank punch and 

told of ghosts and dreams. Ghosts have been caught 
into the great scientific movement lately. In M. d’Assier’s book, 
‘Posthumous Humanity’ (G. Redway), which Col. Olcott has 
translated, the terms of physical science are copiously applied to 
apparitions. Here we read about the ‘Mesmeric Aura,’ which 
explains a great many things: if one only knew what ‘ Mesmeric 
Aura’ is. Here we find that sorcerers can really shift shapes, 
and crawl up to you like an innocent beast, and then pin you when 
you least expect it. Here we learn that the ghosts of men oc- 
casionally appear in the shapes of the lower animals, perhaps 
because they ‘throw back’ to some remote Darwinian ancestor. 
But not even Mr. Grant Allen, I think, will accept this Darwinian 
explanation, for who says that man was developed out of a cow? 
Yet one human ghost put on the form of a calf. In short, if M. 
d’Assier and Col. Olcott are correct, mythology is not a series of 
‘ great palpable lies,’ but a collection of valuable facts. Zeus did 
disguise himself as a man, and so forth. Vampires do exist, and 
merely continue the ‘struggle for existence’ after death. The 
way to tackle a vampire is to burn him, a new argument in favour 
of cremation. Prevention is better than cure, and, if all dead 
bodies were burned, why, there would be no vampires. 


* * 
* 


All this may be very curious and probable, though Col. Olcott 
has so many theories, any one of which would account for the 
phenomena, that the mind becomes a little perplexed in the 
choice of an hypothesis. The hypotheses, too, have the defect of 
not being verifiable. We need a new Pythagoras, who not only 
remembers what occurred to him in each phase of his metem- 
psychosis, but can bring evidence to support his memory. Till 
he is found, I fear the speculations of the French positivist and 
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the gallant American colonel can only be regarded as amusing 
literature. So far they may safely be recommended, 


* * 
* 

Not all of us have seen vampires, nor even common ghosts, 
but all of us dream dreams. Mr. Louis Stevenson lately told a 
New York interviewer, what has already been published in this 
place, that he found dreams supply material for stories. He has 
two dream-stories in his portfolio, it appears, besides Jekyll and 
Hyde, who were children of dreams. The following vision of the 
night, which I have received from a correspondent, a young lady, 
does not help the novelist, but it may interest serious and theo- 
logical minds. It reads like an allegory, and might be made use 
of in a tract, but it was only a wandering dream and visited an 
untheological pillow. Here it is:— 


* * 
* 


‘I dreamt one night that I had been appointed to meet and 
discuss with a Board of people the abolition of all existing religions. 
We assembled in a room, and at a table, on which I noticed small 
heaps of dust scattered about at intervals. My companions arranged 
themselves on one side of the table, and I took my place opposite 
them. “Our purpose for meeting here,” said the spokesman of 
the company, “is to examine every religion and to show you 
with what ease it can be dispelled. Here, for instance,” pointing 
to one of the dust-heaps, “is Buddhism. See how it goes, and 
leaves no trace behind,” and with his hand he brushed one 
corner of the table bare. And in a similar manner he demolished 
a number of other religions as represented by the mounds of 
dust, till only one remained, and for the first time I noticed 
that this, unlike the other heaps of dust, was covered with a 
fine white linen handkerchief. ‘ Now,” continued the speaker, 
“we have successfully swept away all the various existing 
religions, with the exception of this, which we have still 
before us ; we mean now to do away withit.” “So far,” I rejoined, 
“you have succeeded in your undertaking, but you will fail now, 
for what you propose doing is impossible. So long as the 
world endures, the belief in something supernatural must 
continue. You will find you cannot treat the last heap before 
you in the way you have done the others.” And I was not 
mistaken, for when an attempt was made to pull the handkerchief 
away, instead of sweeping off the dust with it, a small pool of 
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blood flowed out from beneath the covering and remained in the 
' middle of the table, and do what they would, my fellows could 
not succeed in getting rid of it, for when they swept it away from 
one side of the table it only reappeared again, like a piece of 
quicksilver, on the other side. The attempt to remove it had 
finally to be given up. My opponents gave in, acknowledged 
that I had spoken truly, and I awoke satisfied.’—X., 


* * 
* 


Another lady writes:—* A very common dream-experience of 
mine is that of producing verses, which are, no doubt, very ad- 
mirable, but unfortunately not reproducible in waking hours. 
Perhaps, however, this circumstance is not so much to be regretted 
after all. It takes a Coleridge to dream a Kubla Khan. And 
in the few instances in which I have suddenly awakened in the 
middle of a poem, and could recall scraps of verse, these have 
happened to be peculiarly devoid of anything approaching to 
sense. Once, indeed, just before waking, a dream ran into the 
first lines of a lyric, afterwards completed and written down, 
which first lines were remembered after waking. But in this case 
I am not quite sure where the waking came in. Another, and 
most disagreeable dream, is that wherein you see in print some 
composition of your own, and are utterly unable to recognise it as 
yours. You find (perhaps under a familiar title) something you 
certainly do not remember to have written, and as often as not the 
most frightful nonsense. In this connection we may refer to the 
story of the man who dreamed that he had discovered the Secret 
of the Universe, and, waking on the instant, sprang up, in order 
to write it down before he should forget it, then lay down and 
peacefully went to sleep again. In the morning he looked to see 
what he had written, and behold, it was this : 


Walker with one leg, Walker with two ! 
Something to live for, something to do !’ 


* * 
* 


We have had something too much of ‘ Walker’ lately, whether 
as the Secret of the Universe or as a factor in politics, 
* *« 
* 
Two other curious dreams, which visited the childlike slumbers 


of the present writer, may be worth mentioning. The first had 
one point in common with the vision of X. I dreamed that 
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I was a magician of the right sort, and that I had long been 
engaged in a conflict with another magician. He died, and was 
buried. But this was not the end of him. His vampire was as 
lively and hostile as ever he had been. In this distress, I sought 
the advice of another mage, who counselled me to open the coffin 
of my enemy, and pronounce the incantations which would raise 
his body, and then have it out with him as between man and man. 
So my friend and I opened the coffin and found it full of thin 
white dust. Over this we pronounced the incantations. It did 
not raise the body of the foe, but the dust became full of blood! 
Then I awoke, and was not sorry it wasadream. This, by the 
way, was long before the vision of X. 
* * 
” 

The other dream was pretty, and perhaps poetical. I seemed 
to be sitting on the side of a Scotch hill, on Yarrow I think, with 
a fairy lady of great beauty and charm. She instructed me that 
three times in my life she would appear to me, when I plucked 
a sprig of white heather. ‘But do not pluck it for the third 
time,’ she said, ‘till your death is approaching, and then I will 
come to you, and be your guide and comfort through the lonely 
ways of Death.’ So, in the dream, time went by: twice I had 
gathered the white heather, and twice seen the fairy lady. At 
last I was lying on the hill-side again, and by chance my idle 
hand broke a flower of white heather. Instantly she appeared, 
weeping, and told me that the last chance was wasted, and that I, 
like other men, must go alone down the ways of Death. Then 
she kissed me, and her immortal face was wet, and as cold as stone. 
‘So I awoke,’ like Bunyan, regretting the fairy, who has never 
since come near me, waking or sleeping. This was many years ago, 


* * 
* 

Has anyone ever noticed a peculiar trick of Gibbon’s prose, 
the trick which makes his style so monotonous? He finishes far 
too many sentences with a genitive case, if one may say so—with 
‘of’ so and so. I open him absolutely at random, and find 
that, in consecutive sentences, the conclusion is ‘the curiosity of 
the reader’: ‘a crowd of patients of the most eminent rank and 
most distant climates invited or visited the physicians of Salerno’: 
‘the merit and value of a philosopher’: ‘ the writings of the pupil 
of Avicenna’: ‘the praises and rewards of industry’; ‘the 
source of opulence and freedom’: ‘the supremacy of the Greek 
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emperor’: ‘objects of precious luxury.’ Then a sentence ends 
‘to their ingenuity or good fortune,’ and the next two sentences 
finish with ‘the privileges of independent citizens,’ and ‘the 
palaces of royal merchants.’ Thus, out of eleven sentences in 
one paragraph, and that the first one opens on, ten conclude 
in precisely the same form. The previous paragraph had five 
sentences, every one of them ending in the same manner. It 
seems curious that a writer so careful as Gibbon dropped uncon- 
sciously into such an overmastering habit. In a very long work 
doubtless the labour is lightened by running the thought into one 
mould of expression, but the result cannot but appear mechanical. 
* * 
* 

As a humble contributor to Mr. Gleeson White’s curious little 
collection of ballades, rondeaus, villanelles and the rest, it would 
ill become me to criticise its choice and arrangement. A great 
deal of labour and thought has been given to this anthology, but 
a good many of the flowers are made of wax, or coloured paper. 
It seems a pity that an American balladiste should style a poem 
‘Vis Erotis,’ and make ‘Adonais’ rhyme to ‘days.’ On the 
whole, these ancient French forms seem decidedly most service- 
able for light and humorous verse. There is very little poetry 
that can be cast in these quaint moulds, and genuine poets have 
used them very seldom. If a poet has his heart in what he is 
saying, he will seldom find that the ballade or villanelle serves 
his turn. Mr. Austin Dobson, who is the master in these matters, 
keeps other vehicles for emution: the ‘ forms’ rather suit curious 
moods than serve to express earnest sentiment. They can be 
quaint, playful, a little wistful, and they can be marvellously in- 
genious, as in some of Mr. Henley’s astonishing, fluent, and rapid 
experiments. The rondeau can be a little more serious; the 
double rondeau is tedious, but there is a charming pretty triolet 
of Miss Mary Robinson’s: 


* What can heal a broken heart ?? 


that has a kind of Elizabethan ring and natural melody. One 
expects least from the triolet, but examples by Mr. Robert Bridges, 
and one by the author of the following ballade, are among the 
really poetical things in the collection. 
* * 
* 


Can anyone tell me where to find the whole legend of Mr. 
Warburton’s Cook, ‘ that unhappy Betty Barnes,’ who burned and 
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otherwise slowly destroyed a large collection of old quarto plays 
and MSS., many of them unique? There is a list of them in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; they include Shakspeare’s Henry I., 
Henry II. (where fair Rosamond must have appeared), and King 
Stephen. Sir Walter Scott, in the introduction to The Fortunes o/ 
Nigel, tells us that he had an interview with the ghost of Betty. 
On this hint, and not forgetful of Bagford, the shoemaker, who used 
to break up books, nor of Omar the Caliph, sings the balladiste. 


BALLADE OF BETTY BARNES, TITE BOOK-BURNER. 


Where is that baleful maid 

Who Shakspeare’s quartos shred ? 
Whose slow diurnal raid 

The flames with Stephen fed ? 
Where is Duke Humphrey sped ? 

Where is the Henries’ book ? 
They all are vanishéd 

With Betty Barnes the Cook! 


And now her ghost, dismayed, 
In woful ways doth tread— 
(Though once the grieving shade 
Sir Walter visited)— 
Where culprits sore bestead, 
In dank or fiery nook, 
Repent their deeds of dread 
With Betty Barnes the Cook. 


There Bagford’s evil trade 
Is duly punishéd ; 
There fierce the flames have played 
Round Caliph Omar’s head : 
The biblioclastic dead 
Have diverse pains to brook, 
*Mid rats and rainpools led 
With Betty Barnes the Cook! 


Envoy. 
Caxton! Be comforted, 
For those who wronged thee—look ! 


They break affliction’s bread 
With Betty Barnes the Cook! 


GRAHAM R, Tomson. 
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What a brilliant invention it is of an American journalist’s— 
the story that the Emperor of Germany has long been dead, that 
he is represented by a harmless old gentleman, and that Prince 
Bismarck keeps Kaisers in relays, who die off and peacefully succeed 
each other. It is clever, but it is, as usual, a plagiarism. The 
idea is Captain Hawley Smart’s, in The Great Tontine, a very 
(liverting novel. ‘No need such kings should ever die!’ says 
the harmless revolutionist in Pippa Passes. No need any king 
or kaiser should ever die, on the plan wildly assigned to Prince 
Bismarck. Perhaps, truly constitutional monarchy could best be 
secured by the legal fiction that the king never dies, and by 
appointing a succession of pretenders over ninety. The difficulty 
and expense of keeping up a royal family would thus be got rid 
of, and a harmless and venerable figurehead would be secured 
without extra expense. A few suits of uniform, which each 
monarch would take on from his predecessor, plenty of gruel, and, 
perhaps, a little snuff, would suffice to keep an empire in working 
order. 

A. LANG. 
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